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Proceedings  of  the  Corporators  and  Members 

AT    THEIR 

Annual  Meeting,  December  20th,  1883. 


The  Fifty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporators  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  was  held  at 
the  Institution,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Secretary,  on  Thursday, 
December  20th,  1883,  at  four  o'clock,  P.  M. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lytle,  Mr.  Edwd.  S.  Whelen  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  J.  Sergeant  Price  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Corporators  were  read  by 
the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Lejee,  from  the  Board  of  Managers,  presented  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Audit  and  Inspection,  which,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Hutchinson,  was 
referred  to  the  new  Board  of  Managers  about  to  be  elected,  with  the 
authority  to  publish  the  same,  or  such  parts  thereof  as  they  deemed 
advisable. 

The  Chairman  presented  the  following  minute  in  reference  to  the 
death  of  our  senior  Vice  President,  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting  : — 

The  Board  is  called  upon  to  deplore  the  death  of  a  greatly 
esteemed  associate,  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride.  The  event 
occurred  on  Sunday  night,  the  16th ;  and  to-day,  prior  to  the 
interment  at  Laurel  Hill,  funeral  services  of  a  very  impressive  charac- 
ter were  held  at  Friends'  Meeting  House,  South  Twelfth  Street. 

He  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  this  Board,  his  election  having 
taken  place  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1 841,  and  for  twenty-four  years 
he  has  been  one  of  its  Vice  Presidents. 


During  this  long  period  his  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Institution  was  unceasing,  and  up  to  the  time  when  he  was  prostrated 
by  the  long  and  serious  illness  which  terminated  his  life,  he  was  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  the  meetings  of  this  Board. 

While  his  gentle  character  endeared  him  to  every  member,  his  sound 
judgment  enabled  him  to  bring  to  bear  an  influence  which  was  invari- 
ably exercised  for  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Board  of 
Managers  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Chairman  appointed  Messrs.  John  J.  Lytle  and  Galloway  C. 
Morris,  as  tellers. 

The  election  having  been  held,  the  tellers  reported  that  the  follow- 
ing persons  had  been  unanimously  elected  Officers  for  the  ensuing 
year : — 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

PATRON, 

His  Excellency,  ROBERT  E.  PATTISON, 

Governor  of  the  State. 

PRESIDENT, 

ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  M.  D. 

VICE   PRESIDENTS, 

CASPER  MORRIS,  M.  D. 
WILLIAM  R.  LEJEE. 
EDWARD  TOWNSEND. 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE. 

CORRESPONDING   SECRETARY, 

EDWARD  S.  WBCLEN. 

RECORDING   SECRETARY, 

J.  SERGEANT  PRICE. 

TREASURER, 

ROBERT  PATTERSON. 

CONSULTING   PHYSICIAN, 

ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.  D. 

CONSULTING   SURGEON, 

THOMAS  G.  MORTON,  M.  D. 

MANAGERS, 

Jas.  H.  Hutchinson,  M.  D.?  J.  Dundas  Lippincott, 

John  Cadwalader,  Henry  Haines, 

Edward  Coles,  Galloway  C.  Morris, 

Charles  W.  Wharton,  S.  Fisher  Corlies, 

Geo.  Harrison  Fisher,  William  M.  Meigs, 

Alfred  C.  Harrison,  William  Drayton, 

Oliver  A.  Judson,  M.  D.,  J.  Waln  Vaux. 

J.  Sergeant  Price, 
On  motion  adjourned.  Secretary. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


FINANCE. 


William  R.  Lejee,  Henry  Haines, 

Edward  S.  Whelen,  Oliver  A.  Judson,  M.  D. 

INSTRUCTION. 

J.  H.  Hutchinson,  M.  D.,  Edward  Coles, 

Casper  Morris,  M.  D.,  Chas.  W.  Wharton, 

Geo.  H.  Fisher. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

William  Drayton,  Oliver  A.  Judson,  M,  D., 

Chas.  W.  Wharton,  S.  Fisher  Corlies, 

Alfred  C.  Harrison,  William  M.  Meigs, 

J.  Waln  Vaux. 

ADMISSION    AND    DISCHARGE. 

Edward  Townsend,  John  Cadwalader, 

Edward  S.  Whelen,  Henry  Haines, 

William  Drayton. 

HOME.. 

John  J.  Lytle,  Edward  Coles, 

Edward  Townsend,  J.  Dundas  Lippincott, 

MANUFACTURES    AND    SALES. 

Galloway  C.  Morris,  Alfred  C.  Harrison, 

John  J.  Lytle,  J.  Dundas  Lippincott, 

S.  Fisher  Corlies. 

FEMALE   VISITORS. 

Mrs.  James  Constable.  Miss  Elizabeth  Morris, 

Miss  Ellen  Wood,  Mrs.  Alex.  W.  Biddle, 

Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Fisher,  Miss  Elizabeth  Keating. 


OFFICERS  OFTHE  HOUSE. 

PRINCIPAL. 

William  Chapin,  A.  M. 

ASSISTANT. 

Frank  Battles,  A.  M. 

PREFECT. 

Harry  W.  King. 

PRINCIPAL    INSTRUCTORS    OF   LITERATURE   AND    SCIENCE. 

Jos.  M.  Caley,  Mary  E.  Woodward. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Anna  L.  Bacon,  M.  Kate  Rothrock, 

Cornelia  B.  Maule,  P.  Fannie  Foulke,  A.  B., 

Mary  D.  Small,  Anna  E.  Robinson, 

Hannah  Hogg. 

TUTOR   AND    MONITOR. 

Louis  P.  Brenan,  A.  B. 

PRINCIPAL   INSTRUCTOR   OF   MUSIC. 

Henry  Hahn. 

PRINCIPAL   ASSISTANTS. 

David  D.  Wood,  Helen  T.  Boice. 

ASSISTANTS. 

John  E.  Righter,  Mary  Cormany, 

Lorenzo  Oberst,  John  H.  Stutt, 

Philip  M.  Root. 

MUSIC   READER. 

Jennie  Yerger. 

MASTER    OF   HANDICRAFT. 

Geo.  M.  Cooper. 

ASSISTANTS. 

William  McMillan,  James  Hamilton, 

Edward  L.  Overton,  Michael  Crilly, 

Isaac  Davis. 

MISTRESS   OF   HANDICRAFT. 

Ellen  L.  Townsend. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Lucina  Walt,  Matilda  Cruser, 

Rachel  Lyle. 

SALESWOMAN    INSTITUTION   STORE. 

Eleanor  D.  Brooks. 

MATRON.  ASSISTANT    MATRON. 

Rebecca  R.  Roselle.  Miriam  B.  Mingus. 

ATTENDING   PHYSICIANS. 

Albert  H.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Geo.  C.  Harlan,  M.  D., 

ATTENDING    DENTIST. 

Thomas  W.  Buckingham,  D.  D.  S. 


FIFTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF    THE 

Board  of  Managers  to  the  Corporators,  the  Board 

of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities, 

and  the  Legislature. 

As  the  present  is  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporators  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  since  it  entered  last  March 
upon  the  second  half  century  of  its  existence,  the  occasion  seems  a 
fitting  one  to  recall  to  their  memories  some  facts  in  its  early  history. 
The  doubt  and  difficulty  which  often  attend  the  establishment  of  a 
new  charity  are,  in  after  years,  too  often  underrated ;  the  energy  and 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  unaffected  by  discouragement  and  disappoint- 
ment, which  is  so  necessary  to  put  it  in  successful  operation,  is  so  apt 
to  be  forgotten  or  disparaged,  that  we,  who  now  profit  by  the  labors 
of  our  predecessors,  may  well  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  briefly 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  Institution  was  founded. 

The  credit  of  having  originated  the  project  for  establishing  a  school 
for  the  Blind  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  late  Mr.  Roberts  Vaux, 
one  of  the  first  Vice  Presidents  of  this  Institution.  It  had  evidently 
occupied  a  large  share  of  this  gentleman's  thoughts  long  before  it  was 
put  into  successful  operation,  for  we  find  him  writing  of  it  as  long  ago 
as  June  24th,  1829,  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  Francis  Fisher,  who  subsequently 
became  the  first  Corresponding  Secretary  and  still  later  President  of 
the  Board  of  Managers,  as  "a  favorite  scheme,  ever  since  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum  was  fairly  established."  In  the  following  year  he 
again  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fisher,  at  that  time  abroad,  begging 
him  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  method  of  instructing  the  Blind 


employed  in  Europe,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  organization  of  an  Institution  here.  Mr.  Fisher  entered  heartily 
into  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Vaux,  and  soon  after  visited  the  Institution  de 
Jeunes  Aveugles,  in  Paris,  and  some  of  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain. 
In  a  letter,  in  which  he  describes  these  visits,  after  expressing  great 
admiration  for  the  effects  of  the  teaching  upon  the  pupils,  he  says 
that  his  observations  have  convinced  him  that,  in  order  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  proposed  institution,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  obtain  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  trained  instructor.  He  also 
sent  to  this  country  specimens  of  the  books  and  apparatus  used  in  the 
education  of  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Fisher  returned  to  this  country  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  and  soon 
afterwards  Mr.  Friedlander,  an  experienced  teacher  of  the  Blind, 
arrived  in  this  city,  bringing  letters  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Vaux  and 
Mr.  Walsh.  The  opportunity  so  long  desired  by  Mr.  Vaux  had  at 
length  arrived,  and  Mr.  Friedlander,  at  his  request,  at  once  undertook 
the  instruction  of  several  blind  boys.  Exhibitions  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  these  pupils  were  held  from  time  to  time,  generally  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Vaux,  and  appear  to  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  this 
gentleman  had  at  last  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  many  difficulties 
which  were  supposed  to  surround  his  favorite  project  disappear,  one 
by  one. 

On  the  2 1st  of  January,  1833,  a  number  of  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
met  in  the  Hall  of  the  Philosophical  Society  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  establishing  a  school  for  the  Blind,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  make 
an  effort  to  obtain  for  the  use  of  the  proposed  institution,  the  legacy 
recently  left  to  the  city  by  Mr.  James  Wills.  At  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing, held  February  21st,  the  committee  who  had  the  matter  in  charge 
reported  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Councils,  no  part  of  the  legacy  could 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  education,  as  it  was  designed  to  erect  a 
hospital  for  the  Blind  and  Lame.  It  thus  became  evident  that  the 
funds  necessary  to  establish  the  school  must  be  raised  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  accordingly  a  committee  was  appointed  to  solicit 
subscriptions.  The  efforts  of  this  committee  seem  to  have  been  emi- 
nently successful,  for  on  the  5th  of  March  following  the  organization 
of  the  Institution  was  completed  by  the  election  of  a  President,  four 
Vice  Presidents,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a 
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Consulting  Physician,  two  Visiting  Physicians  and  twelve  Managers.* 
The  first  meeting  of  this  Board,  with  the  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  White  as  its 
President,  was  held  two  days  subsequently  at  the  same  place.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  determined  to  take  a  small  house  on  Twelfth  Street, 
between  Race  and  Vine  Streets,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $320.  Mr. 
Friedlander  was  engaged  at  the  same  time  as  principal  instructor.  It 
was  resolved  also  to  purchase  a  piano  for  the  Institution,  which  was 
shortly  afterwards  procured  for  the  sum  of  $200.  Pupils  were,  how- 
ever, not  admitted  until  the  2nd  of  April,  when  four  were  received  into 
the  house.  In  the  following  month  two  more  were  added  to  this 
number.  The  demands  upon  the  Institution  evidently  increased  rap- 
idly, for  as  early  as  the  following  August  it  became  necessary  to  increase 
the  accommodations  for  pupils  by  leasing  the  lot  north  of  it  from 
Aaron  North  for  the  taxes,  and  the  garrets  of  his  house,  for  which  $30 
per  annum  were  paid.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  had  subscribed  liberally  to  the  enterprise,  it  now  became 
apparent  that  to  make  it  a  success  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure 
State  aid  for  it.  With  the  view,  therefore,  of  favorably  influencing  the 
Members  of  the  Legislature,  the  pupils  were  taken  to  Harrisburg,  and 
an  exhibition  of  their  attainments  given  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  15th  of  January,  1834.  It  is  said  that  the 
room  was  so  crowded  on  this  occasion  with  citizens  and  strangers, 
that  several  of  the  Heads  of  Departments  and  Members  of  the  Legis- 
lature were  unable  to  gain  admission  into  it.  On  this  account  another 
exhibition  was  given  on  the  afternoon  of  the  eighteenth,  to  which  only 
the  Members  of  the  Legislature  were  invited.  The  Minutes  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  say  in  regard  to  this  exhibition,  that  "the  satisfac- 
tion was  complete;  the  effect  most  happy."  It  certainly  secured  the 
end  the  Managers  had  in  view,  for  the  Legislature,  in  addition  to 
granting  a  charter,  passed  an  act  appropriating  $10,000  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  making  provision  for  fifty    indigent  pupils  at  $160  per 

*It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  two  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  at  this  time  elected  to  office* 
one  as  Manager,  and  the  other  as  Visiting  Physician,  are  members  of  the  Board  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Although  neither  of  them  have  served  the  Institution  continuously  since  then, 
the  break  in  their  connection  with  it  was  in  each  case  of  short  duration.  One  of  them  is 
the  present  President,  the  other,  Dr.  Caspar  Morris,  is  unfortunately  prevented  by  the  con- 
dition of  his  health  from  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Board. 
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capiut.  A  further  grant  of  $10,000  was  also  made  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  ground  and  the  erection  of  a  building,  conditional  upon  the 
Managers  raising  by  private  subscription  the  additional  sum  of  $20,- 
000  within  two  years. 

In  March,  1834,  the  house  on  Twelfth  Street,  with  its  dependencies, 
having  become  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils,  it  was 
resolved  to  move  them  to  Thirteenth  Street,  between  Race  and  Vine 
Streets,  where  two  houses  had  been  secured  for  the  Institution  at  an 
annual  rental  of  $800. 

During  all  this  time  the  Managers  had  been  looking  for  a  suitable 
lot  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  which  should  give  the 
Institution  a  permanent  location  in  the  city.  A  lot  was  offered  about 
this  time  by  Mr.  Robert  Sykes,  in  the  portion  of  the  city  which  then 
constituted  the  District  of  Southwark,  provided  that  the  Managers 
would  place  the  building  there,  but  the  site  did  not  seem  to  them  a 
good  one,  and  the  generous  offer  was  therefore  declined  with  thanks. 
Other  lots  were  offered  on  various  terms,  but  it  was  not  until  June 
nth,  1835,  that  it  was  determined  to  purchase  a  portion  of  the  lot  on 
which  our  Institution  now  stands,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  what  was 
then  called  Schuylkill  Third  and  Race  Streets.  Plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  a  building  to  cost  $23,000  were  soon  after  submitted  to  the 
Managers  and  adopted  by  them.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  with 
proper  ceremonies  during  the  following  August.  In  November,  1835, 
an  offer  was  made  by  Mr.  Isaac  S.  Lloyd,  and  accepted  by  the  Man- 
agers, to  lease  to  the  Institution  the  adjoining  lot  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  it  being  understood  that  he  would  sell  it  to  them  for  $10,000  at 
the  expiration,  if  the  condition  of  his  affairs  did  not  allow  him  to  give 
it  to  them  as  a  donation.  The  new  building  was  finished  in  Septem- 
ber, 1836,  and  the  pupils  were  shortly  afterwards  transferred  there. 

These  are  the  important  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Institution  up  to 
the  time  of  its  removal  to  its  present  location.  When  it  was  first  estab- 
lished there  was  but  one  other  similar  institution  in  the  country,  that 
of  Boston,  which  had  begun  its  work  only  the  year  previous.  It  was, 
therefore,  an  untried  enterprise  that  its  founders  undertook,  and  its 
success  is  wholly  due  to  their  wisdom,  energy,  and  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  Blind.  Starting  in  a  rented  house,  with  an  assessed 
income  of  only  $1,000  a  year,  it  now  possesses  a  fine  building,  and 
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has,  in  addition  to  receiving  a  subsidy  from  the  State,  through  the 
liberality  of  its  friends,  an  income  of  its  Own.  Had  we  time,  there  are 
many  other  topics  connected  with  its  early  history  which  it  would  be 
well  to  discuss.  We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the  subject  without  a 
passing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Friedlander,  who  in 
the  spirit  of  true  devotion  to  the  cause  to  which  he  had  consecrated 
his  life,  gave  his  services  for  several  years  to  the  Institution  for  a 
merely  nominal  salary. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Institution  was 
publicly  celebrated  by  appropriate  exercises  at  Association  Hall  on 
the  fifth  of  March.  The  programme  on  this  occasion  included,  in 
addition  to  musical  selections  by  the  pupils  and  an  exhibition  and  ex- 
planation of  the  methods  of  educating  the  Blind,  an  address  by  Mr. 
Townsend,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  on  the  Early  History  of  the 
Institution,  and  one  by  Mr.  Chapin  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

For  details  as  to  the  working  of  the  Institution  during  the  past  year 
the  Corporators  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  reports  of  the  Treas- 
urer and  Principal,  which  are  herewith  submitted :  they  show  the 
condition  of  the  finances,  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the  branches  of 
education  and  trades  taught.  The  arguments  which  the  Principal 
adduces  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  line  system  have  much  force. 
In  the  line  system,  the  different  letters  are  represented  by  characters 
resembling  as  closely  as  possible  those  used  by  the  seeing.  In  the 
point  system  they  are  designated  by  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of  a 
series  of  points,  which  no  seeing  person  can  understand  unless  spec- 
ially instructed.  It  is  claimed  for  this  system  that  adults  can  more 
easily  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it  than  of  the  other,  but  in  this  respect 
it  is  excelled  by  the  system  lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Moon,  of  England, 
which  has  in  addition,  the  merit  of  greater  simplicity.  Practically, 
moreover,  no  great  difficulty  has  ever  been  experienced  in  this  Insti- 
tution in  teaching  its  pupils  the  use  of  the  line  system.  To  adopt  the 
point  system  exclusively  would  have  these  two  great  disadvantages: 
It  would  largely  prevent  the  early  instruction  of  the  Blind  either  at 
home  or  in  the  common  schools  of  the  country,  and  as  it  is  proposed 
to  use  it  also  in  writing,  it  would  cut  them  off  from  a  means  of  com- 
municating with  the  seeing,  which  they  now  enjoy. 

During  the  last  few  days  death  has  taken  from  us  our  senior  Vice 
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President,  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride.  This  gentleman  was  appointed 
Visiting  Physician  to  the  Institution  on  December  6th,  1836,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  this  position  until  February  4th,  1841,  when  he  was 
elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Board,  of  which  he  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  the  oldest  member  in  continuous  service.  He  successively 
filled  the  different  positions  in  the  Board  except  that  of  President, 
which  the  press  of  other  duties  compelled  him  to  decline.  Although 
he  was  engaged  during  the  whole  period  of  his  connection  with  the 
Board  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  one  of  the  largest 
hospitals  for  the  insane  in  the  country,  he  was  rarely  absent  from  the 
meetings  of  the  Board,  in  which  he  always  took  an  active  part  until 
recently,  when  his  failing  health  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  husband 
his  strength.  While  it  is  principally  as  Chief  Physician  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  for  the  Insane  that  he  will  hereafter  be  remembered 
his  services  to  this  Institution  were  valuable  and  highly  honorable  to 
him.  The  same  large  humanity  which  led  him  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness and  comfort  of  the  afflicted  persons  under  his  charge,  the  same 
kindness  and  sympathy  which  endeared  him  to  his  patients,  charac- 
terized his  intercourse  with  the  Blind. 

The  Managers  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Miss  Ida  Kemp, 
one  of  the  assistant  teachers  of  the  boys.  She  had  been  connected 
with  the  Institution  for  eight  years,  and,  by  the  faithful  discharge  of 
her  duties  during  the  time,  had  endeared  herself  to  the  pupils  and  won 
the  good  opinion  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Chapin,  as  head  of  the  Institution,  continues  to  manifest  the 
same  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Blind  as  has  characterized  his 
whole  career.  To  his  exertions  is  largely  due  the  establishment  of 
the  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men  and  the  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Women,  and  although  he  has  reached  a  time  of  life  when  most  men 
shrink  from  active  work,  he  is  now  endeavoring  to  create  another  in- 
stitution, which  shall  be  an  asylum  for  the  Blind  in  their  declining 
years.  In  conlusion,  the  Managers  desire  to  express  their  appreciation 
of  the  services  of  the  other  officers  and  teachers,  many  of  whom  have 
been  connected  with  the  Institution  for  years  and  have  become  identi- 
fied with  its  interests. 

Alfred  L.  Elwyn, 

President. 
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Gentlemen  : — I  respectfully  submit  a  Report  of  the  progress  and 
condition  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  ending  December  ist,  1883. 
The  whole  number  of  blind  persons  at  this  date  is  : — 

Males.  Females.     Total. 

From  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 99  56         155 

New  Jersey, 7  5            12 

Delaware, —  2             2 

Inmates  of  the  Home, 1  6             7 

Institution  and  services  as  teachers,    ....             12  8           20 

Institution  and  Friends, 2 

Total  at  Beginning  of  the  Year,    ....           121  76         197 

Admitted  During  the  Year, 32  17           49 

Population  of  the  Year, 153  93         246 

Discharged  During  the  Year, 38  21            59 

Remaining,  November  30th,  1883,      ....           115  J2         187 

The  following  branches   have    been  taught,  with  the  number    of 
pupils  in  each : 


Literary  Classes 

Algebra, 
Anatomy, 
Arithmetic, 
Braille,    . 
Dictionary, 
Etymology, 
Familiar  Science, 
Geography, 
German, .     .     . 
Grammar,    . 
History,  .     .     . 
Literature,  .     . 
Maps,      .     .     . 
Mensuration,    . 
Printing,      .     . 
Pronouncer  and  De- 
finer, 


Males. 
12 

59 
28 

20 

8 

11 

49 
10 

49 

39 
12 

37 
14 
17 


Females. 

9 
10 

47 

17 
26 

32 
36 

29 

29 

8 

29 

12 


School  Duties. 

Rhetoric,  .  .  . 
Reading,  .  .  . 
Spelling,  .  .  . 
Tables,  .... 
Writing,  .  .  . 
Zoology,    .     .     . 

MUSIC. 

Piano,  .... 
Organ,  .... 
Wind  and  String. 
Piano  Tuning,  . 
Singing,     .     .     . 

EXERCISES 

Calisthenics,  .  . 
Gymnasium,  . 


Males. 

7 
65 
36 
12 
16 

14 

58 
15 
35 
19 
17 


Females. 


48 
36 

29 


37 
6 


44 


—  41 

82  — 


9       — 


15 


Public  Examinations  are  held  of  all  these  classes,  and  music,  on  the 
last  week  of  the  term,  in  June. 


Trades  Taught. 

Males. 

Females. 

Trades  Taught. 

Males. 

Females. 

Brooms  and  whisks, 

•    45 



Hand  Sewing,     . 



40 

Brushes, 

.       12 



Knitting,    .     . 

»              •              ____ 

30 

Carpet  Weaving,  . 

.      22 



Crocheting,     . 

»              ■              *^^^~ 

18 

Mattress,      .     .     . 

.         8 



Bead  Work,  .     . 



15 

Cane  Seating,  .     . 

.      22 

5 

Cup  Mops,     . 

»              •              ^^mm 

3 

Machine  Sewing, 

• 

37 

By  the  faithfulness  and  active  diligence  of  Mr.  Battles  and  of 
efficient  and  experienced  officers  and  instructors,  the  discipline  and 
management  of  the  several  departments  have  been  satisfactory.  The 
health  of  the  Institution  has  been  unusually  good. 

Special  instruction  is  given  to  the  male  pupils  in  the  Gymnasium  by 
Mr.  Payne,  of  the  Natatorium.  The  female  pupils  also  enjoy  the  health- 
giving  and  graceful  exercises  in  Calisthenics,  conducted  by  Miss  Anna 

Bacon. 

MUSIC. 

The  Science  of  Music  is  invaluable  to  the  Blind,  both  as  a  profess- 
ion and  a  compensation  for  the  lost  sight.  Shut  out  from  the  beau- 
tiful in  Nature  and  art,  the  harmony  of  sweet  sounds  is  the  more 
welcome  to  the  sensitive  ear.  Its  cultivation,  therefore,  receives  the 
most  favorable  attention  under  the  able  supervision  of  Mr.  Henry 
Hahn  and  Mr.  D.  D.  Wood,  and  their  assistants, — Mr.  L.  Oberst,  Mr. 
Jno.  H.  Stutt,  W.  R.  St.  Clair,  Mr.  Jno.  E.  Righter, — and  on  the 
female  side  by  Miss  Helen  T.  Boice,  Principal  Instructor,  and  Miss 
M.  Cormany. 

Mr.  Hahn  has  charge  of  the  Orchestra  of  twenty  instruments,  and 
Mr.  D.  D.  Wood  gives  finishing  lessons  on  the  large  organ  and  piano. 

There  are  three  organs  and  thirty  pianos  in  the  Institution.  Seven 
new  pianos  of  superior  quality  have  been  added  during  the  present  term. 

PIANO  TUNING  AND  REPAIRING. 

Mr.  R.  Engleke,  who  is  a  manufacturer  and  master  of  the  interior 
machinery  and  action  of  the  piano,  has  for  ten  years  instructed  our 
music  pupils  in  the  art  of  tuning  and  repairing.  His  classes  now,  in 
connection  with  a  practical  assistant  (Mr.  Sawyer),  number  twenty-four 
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pupils.     They  tune  and  assist  in  repairing  all  the  pianos  in  the  Insti- 
tution. 

As  doubts  are  sometimes  expressed  of  the  ability  of  sightless  per- 
sons to  tune,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  to  state  that  the  131  pianos  of  the 
Boston  public  schools  have  been  tuned  lor  six  years  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institution  for  the  Blind  without  a  single  word  of 
complaint.  As  this  important  art  is  one  on  which  our  music  gradu- 
ates must  depend  in  part  for  support,  it  is  hoped  that  the  community 
will  give  it  a  favorable  consideration. 

MANUFACTORY. 

This  Department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Cooper,  is  not  less  im- 
portant in  beneficial  and  far  reaching  results,  than  Literature  and 
Music.  If  properly  fostered  it  would  prepare  for  self  support  the 
largest  number  of  all  the  blind.  It  deserves  and  should  receive  a 
greater  interest  in  its  encouragement  than  it  now  enjoys  in  our  Amer- 
ican Institutions.  It  is  not  "subordinate"  to  any  department,  but 
co-ordinate  with  all. 

Not  very  many  pupils  are  qualified  to  make  professional  musicians 
or  teachers  of  Literature  and  Science,  but  most  of  them  are  prepared 
to  become  fair  mechanics — skillful  workmen  in  the  useful  trades 
usually  provided  for  them.  With  additional  facilities  for  employment, 
the  largest  number  will  be  self-supporting,  or  nearly  so. 

In  the  Female  branch  of  the  Work  Department,  Miss  Townsend  has 
accomplished  good  results  on  the  sewing  machines,  on  which  sixty 
pupils  are  being  instructed.  They  are  also  taught  hand  sewing,  many 
of  them  threading  their  own  needles.  The  pupils  do  beautiful  work 
in  crocheting  and  knitting.  The  younger  pupils  are  instructed  in 
Bead-work,  that  their  fingers  may  be  trained  early  in  industrial 
habits.  Many  of  the  older  girls  learn  cane-seating,  also.  The  articles 
named  may  always  be  examined  or  purchased  at  our  Wednesday  ex- 
hibitions. 

INDUSTIAL  HOMES. 

The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men  is  a  noble  example 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  sightless  workmen.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  its  energetic  Superindent,  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  himself  blind,  its 
eighty-four  workmen  have  made  during  the  past  year  284,000  corn 
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brooms,  13,000  brushes,  &c.  ;    earnings  of  inmates,   #10,069;    sales, 

$43>843- 

The  workmen  pay  their  own  board,  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  outside 

workers  are  furnished  with  employment  at  their  own  homes  or  in  the 

manufactory. 

The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women,  on  Powelton 
Avenue,  is  also  a  most  benevolent  Institution,  for  the  care  and  employ- 
ment of  blind  women  who  are  homeless  or  without  means.  Forty- 
five  persons  are  kindly  cared  for,  and  as  far  as  possible  industriously 
employed. 

The  success  and  benevolent  work  of  these  Homes  are  interesting  to 
our  own  Institution,  inasmuch  as  they  have  given  shelter  and  employ- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  worthy  pupils,  who  otherwise,  on  gradu- 
ating, would  have  been  without  homes  or  protection. 

Pennsylvania  Retreat  for  Blind  Mutes  and  Aged  and  Infirm  Blind 
Persons. 

While  contemplating  the  gratifying  success  of  the  two  Industrial 
Homes,  we  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  their  inmates  in  time 
will  become  aged  and  incapable  of  working.  A  few  of  them  are 
already  in  that  condition.  The  "  Homes"  themselves  will  need  relief, 
or  become  Infirmaries, — or  worse,  be  obliged  to  cast  these  helpless 
beneficiaries  from  their  further  care. 

The  Retreat,  therefore,  will  be  the  open  door  for  the  worthy  cases  in 
these  Homes,  and  also,  as  far  as  means  shall  be  provided,  for  aged  and 
respectable  blind  persons  outside. 

AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

We  continue  to  receive  our  usual  quota  of  well  printed  books  from 
the  fund  granted  by  Congress  to  the  American  Institutions  for  the 
Blind.  Nearly  all  the  reading  graduates  and  pupils  are  familiar  with 
what  is  called  the  "  line  system,"  which  is  similar  to  our  ordinary  print. 
The  whole  Bible  and  much  valuable  literature  is  thus  printed.  The 
Howe  Press  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  in  Boston,  with  its  endowment 
of  #100,000  as  a  printing  fund,  continues  to  add  to  the  valuable  stock 
already  printed  there.  The  hundreds  of  readers  who  were  educated 
in  the  line  letter,  still  have  access  to  the  Scriptures  and  to  the  large 
and  increasing  stock  of  books  on  that  system. 
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The  advocates  of  the  "  New  York  point  letter "  have  designated 
books  printed  in  the  line  system  as  "comparatively  a  useless  collection , 
and  practically  a  dead  letter  "  / 

Accordingly,  the  Convention  of  Superintendents,  in  August,  1882, 
with  undue  haste,  decided;  by  a  vote  of  nine  to  five,  that  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  endowment  made  by  Congress  for  the  education  of  the  Blind 
"be  set  aside  for  printing  books  in  the  '  New  York  point  letter.'" 

As  this  Resolution  first  called  for  sixty  per  cent,  it  naturally  passed 
through  several  amendments,  one  of  which  reached  the  sum  of  seventy 
per  cent.,  which  was  supported  hy  five  of  the  fourteen  Superintendents 
present, — namely,  New  York  City,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  North 
Carolina.  The  effect  of  this,  if  passed,  would  have  been  to  "set  aside" 
$7,000  of  the  United  States  subsidy,  for  printing  books  in  the  "  New 
York  point,"  and  $3,000  for  the  "line  letter."  The  Superintendent  of 
the  New  York  City  Institution  also  moved  an  amendment  for  sixty- 
one  per  cent.,  which  failed. 

Judging  from  these  tendencies,  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  the  Con- 
vention of  1884  an  effort  will  be  made  to  appropriate  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  National  endowment,  or  possibly  the  whole,  for  printing 
exclusively  in  u  New  York  point." 

In  either  case  a  momentous  question  may  arise,  referring  the  matter 
to  another  tribunal. 

The  line  letter  will  never  be  abandoned.  Granting,  as  I  do,  great 
merit  to  the  point  systems,  whether  Braille  or  New  York,  there  are 
advantages  in  our  familiar  alphabetic  letters,  which  the  point  letter 
cannot  supply.  Every  seeing  child  is  now  taught  our  common  letters. 
Every  blind  graduate  at  home  will  find  a  ready  assistant  in  all  diffi- 
culties. 

We  send  primary  books  to  the  younger  blind  that  they  may  be 
taught  at  home  until  old  enough  to  be  received  here. 

The  Braille  point  was  adopted  in  this  Institution  for  the  superiority 
of  its  musical  notation,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Wood,  a  distin- 
guished musician  and  composer,  and  an  excellent  reader  of  point  and 
line  print. 

If,  however,  any  important  reasons  should  ever  prompt  the  Institu- 
tion to  accept  the  New  York  point  letter,  it  will  not  be  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  line  system.     They  will  be  used  together.     That  would  be 
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a  contracted  idea  which  should  ever  exclude  blind  pupils  from  the 
advantages  of  learning  the  line  letter. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  the  Legislatures  of  all  the 
States  generously  support  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  that  they  may 
be  educated  and  trained  for  their  self-support  as  far  as  possible. 

The  blind  are  not  contented  in  idleness ;  they  need  mental  or  phys- 
ical occupation.     Without  it  they  are  miserable. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  rely  upon  a  fair  education.  The  intellect  must 
be  cultivated;  of  course,  as  in  music,  real  talent  will  often  succeed. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  larger  number  of  the  Blind  can 
be  successful  in  merely  intellectual  pursuits. 

In  this  practical  world  every  one  is  expected  to  render  some  equiva- 
lent for  what  he  receives,  or  depend  on  charity  and  the  poor  house. 

But,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  the  Blind  desire  employment  rather 
than  alms.  Institutions  for  the  Blind  do  not  come  up  to  their  respon- 
sible duty  when  they  ignore  the  workshop,  and  heed  not  the  destitu- 
tion which  must  inevitably  follow. 

It  is  a  graver  question  than  the  comparative  value  of  the  point  or 
line  letter. 

The  problem  is  one  of  self -maintenance  or  dependence  and  pauperism. 

Nor  is  it  the  main  question,  whether  a  work  department  will  meet 
all  its  expenses  in  dollars  and  cents.  It  will  not  do  that.  It  is  a 
department  for  instruction  in  handicraft,  and  should  be  paid  for  as  the 
other  departments,  though  far  from  costing  as  much. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  has  been  said  "  the  blind  are  few  in  number  and  will  always  be 
cared  for."  The  aged  and  infirm  will  especially  need  this  care.  Much, 
however,  will  depend  on  our  faithfulness  in  providing  the  industrial 
means  for  their  own  support.  And  "  God  will  help  those  who  help 
themselves!' 

Our  gratitude  is  eminently  due  to  the  Father  of  all  our  mercies  for 
His  kind  providence  in  sustaining  the  Institution  in  its  benevolent 
work  through  another  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  Chapin, 

December  ist,  1883.  Principal. 


APPENDIX. 


MANUFACTURING  DEPARTMENT. 

DEBTOR. 

Value  of  raw  material  on  hand,  Dec.  I,  1882,      ....  $2,682  38 

Value  of  manufactured  goods  on  hand,  Dec.  I,  1882,       .  2,613  32 

Raw  Material  purchased  during  the  year, 2»977  10 

Goods  bought  for  sale, 5,054  55 

Expenses  of  store, 899  96 

Bills  payable, • 11261 


14,340  01 


CREDITOR. 

Raw  material  on  hand,  Dec.  1,  1883, $1,167  5  6 

Manufactured  goods  on  hand,  Dec.  1,  1883, 2,059  72 

Goods  manufactured, 4,483   50 

Goods  sold, 7,2io  45 

Bills  Receivable, 360  42 


15,281   65 


Creditor, $15,281   65 

Debtor, 14,340  01 

Gain, $941   64 
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MANUFACTURING  DEPARTMENT. 

DEBTOR. 

Value  of  raw  material  on  hand,  Dec.  I,  1882,      ....  $2,682  38 

Value  of  manufactured  goods  on  hand,  Dec.  1,  1882,       .  2,613   32 

Raw  Material  purchased  during  the  year, 2»977   10 

Goods  bought  for  sale, 5,054  55 

Expenses  of  store, 899  96 

Bills  payable, • 112  61 


14,340  01 


CREDITOR. 

Raw  material  on  hand,  Dec.  1,  1883, $1,167  5^ 

Manufactured  goods  on  hand,  Dec.  1,  1883, 2,059  72 

Goods  manufactured, 4,483   50 

Goods  sold, .  7,210  45 

Bills  Receivable, 360  42 


15,281   65 


Creditor, $15,281   65 

Debtor, '  .        14,340  01 

Gain, $941   64 


THE  TREASURER'S   REPORT. 

Robert  Patterson,    Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Blind. 


1 88  2.  DR. 

Dec.    i.     To   Balance  of  account  rendered   (all 
capital) 

1883. 

Nov.  30.    To  Receipts  for  year  ending  this  day 

on  sundry  accounts,  viz : 

Income  of  Birch  Legacy 

Income  of  Shields  Legacy 

General  Income 

Miscellaneous  Receipts 

Income  of  Harrison  Fund 

Sales  of  Merchandise 

Exhibitions 

Pennsylvania  Slate  Pupils 

New  Jersey         "         "        

Delaware  '•  "        

Pupils  at  Private  Charge 

Legacy  of  J.  A.  Jones 

Eliza  Hutchinson  (bal.) 

Wm.  Miller 

Mary  A.  Grier 

Receipts  on  Capital  Account,  viz: 

U.  S.  zyz   per  ft.  paid  off. 

Noteof  Hestonville  and  Mantua  R.R 

Mortgages  paid  off 

Shields  Legacy  (additional) 


$4  893  00 

7-543  41 

947  98 

506   16 

50  00 

7,890  07 

216  20 

43.500  00 

3,646  67 

793  °4 
650  00 
5  000  00 
3  67 
285  00 
475  °° 


49,600  00 
2,625  °° 

17,000  00 
1.797 


$24,356  72 


76,400  20 


71,022 


3i7i,779  80 


IS83. 

Nov.  30. 

Cr. 
By  Payments  during   year  end- 
ing this    day    for   Sundry 
accounts,  viz: 

$12,971  40 

38.548   17 

9,360  65 

977  00 

1,070  00 

100  00 
406  80 
'59  27 

15,000  00 

10,719  42 
10,918   17 

9.451   5o 

7,244  00 

12,362  50 

i5,So8  75 

10,700  90 
6,000  00 

400  00 

Household         "          

Outfits  from  Exhibition  Fund 

Premiums  from  A.C.  Harrison 

Fund 

State  Taxes  on  Mortgages.,.. 
Expenses  of  Shield's  Legacy. 

Investments  of  Capital,  viz: 
Mortgages  on  Real  Estate... 
St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain 
R.R.  7's,  Arkansas  Branch, 
T,O00 

#63,593  29 

Cairo  and  Fultori  R.  R.,  first 

Phila.   and    Reading  Second 

Indiana  and  Vincennes  First 

Michigan   Central    R.  R.  5's, 

Pacific    R.    R.   of    Mo.    6's, 

Hannibal    and    St.  Jo.    R.  R. 

Penna.  Car  Trust  5's,  6,000.. 
Penna.  R.  R.  Stock  (allotted) 

(R.  Patterson,  Treas.) 

98,605  24 
9,581  27 

§171,779  80 

The  undersigned  certify  that  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  foregoing  account  they  find  it  correctly  stated  and  properly  supported  hy 
vouchers,  and,  that  on  closing  the  same,  there  remains  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Institution  of  Nine  Thousand  Five  Hundred  and 
Eighty-one  Dollars  and  Twenty-seven  Cents  on  deposit  with  the  Fidelity  Insurance,  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company. 

Signed. 

WM.R.  LEJEE,  1       Commiltet  of  K.   FISHER    CORLIES,    ")  Committee  of  Audit 

S  Finance.  WM.  M.  MEIGS,  [  and 

WILLIAM  DRAYTON,  1  Inspection. 


HENRY   HAINES, 


MANUFACTURES  FOR  YEAR  ENDING 
NOVEMBER  30TH,   1883. 


5,468  scrub  brushes, 

valued  @ 

1,032  shoe 

u 

<<         a 

375  stove 

a 

u                  <« 

252  hair 

i( 

<<          a 

80  hat 

a 

a           u 

48  flesh 

it 

u           (t 

32  cloth 

U 

it                l( 

7,287 

20,232  brooms, 

985  whisks,  " 

321  seats  and  chairs,  " 

2,378^  yards  carpet,    " 

157  pes  mattress  wrk," 


a 


a 


a 


a 


FEMALE    DEPARTMENT. 

Knitting,  sewing,  bead  work,  &c,  .... 


Raw  material  sold,  &c, 


$379  07 

9i 

86 

57 

20 

96 

99 

40 

43 

26 

40 

52 

85 

$744 

80 

$2,438 

75 

72 

77 

US 

05 

604 

14 

182 

1 1 

>4,i57  62 


230  04 


$4,387  66 
95  84 


Total  value  of  goods  manufactured  in  1883,    .     .    $4,483   50 


LIST  OF  PUPILS. 

(full  term  seven  years). 


FROM 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

MALES. 

Names. 

Received. 

Counties. 

956  Arthur,  Edward  L, 

Sept., 

1881 

Philadelphia, 

1151  Baker,  Edmund, 

Sept., 

1883 

Clearfield. 

1101   Barr,  George  W., 

Dec, 

1881 

Jefferson. 

1 164  Bausch,  John, 

Sept., 

1883 

Luzerne. 

963  Blake,  Anthony, 

April, 

1878 

Susquehanna. 

1034  Brennan,  John, 

May, 

1880 

Philadelphia. 

1006  Burling,  Harry, 

Oct., 

1879 

<  1 

974  Carey,  Patrick, 

April, 

1878 

Lehigh. 

1088  Carrier,  EDis  A., 

Oct., 

1881 

Jefferson. 

1 1 44  Clayton,  James  R., 

June, 

1883 

Philadelphia. 

965   Collums,  Lincoln, 

Sept., 

1878 

Berks. 

1 1 47  Craig,  John, 

Sept., 

1883 

Luzerne. 

890  Davies,  David  W., 

March, 

1876 

Allegheny. 

972  Dunbar,  William  W., 

July, 

1878 

Philadelphia. 

1079  Dunn,  Albert  H., 

Sept., 

1881 

Venango, 

1043  Evans,  Thomas, 

Sept., 

1880 

Allegheny. 

1035   Fitzpatrick,  James, 

May, 

1880 

Philadelphia 

11 41   Fox,  William, 

April, 

1883 

a 

1 1 71   Gane,  Joseph, 

Sept., 

1883 

Montgomery 

1098  Green,  Harry  E., 

Nov., 

1881 

Allegheny. 

1063  Geiss,  Charles, 

March, 

1881 

Luzerne. 

1074  Grimm,  Charles  W., 

Sept., 

1881 

Allegheny. 

933  Gruntz,  William, 

April, 

1877 

tt 

1042  Gravoski,  Franz, 

Sept., 

1880 

tt 

1007  Harris,  Eugene, 

Oct., 

1879 

Philadelphia. 

1093  Harper,  George, 

Oct., 

1881 

Allegheny. 

1054  Howell,  John, 

Nov., 

1880 

Lackawanna. 

1070  Hughes,  Frank  P., 

May, 

1881 

Philadelphia. 
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Names. 

1009  Jolly,  James, 

976  Krapf,  August, 
1 115   Kulms,  Val.  A., 
1028  Kresgo,  Nathan  H., 
1047  Kidder,  Peter, 
1060  Kiphen,  William  H., 
1044  Larkins,  Daniel, 
1076  Leland,  Orse  P., 

964  Lewis,  David  R., 

1 162  Loomis,  Levi  R, 
1 146  Mahedy,  John, 
1x45   McCarty,  Daniel, 
1062  McClure,  William  J., 
1084  McGuigan,  John, 

1 152  Miller,  Isaac, 

1 155  Miller,  William, 

1 156  Mitchell,  Eugene, 

1 149  Mongavin,  Thomas, 

1153  Moore,  James  B., 
835  Morris,  Milton  E., 
846  Mullin,  John, 

990  O'Riley,  Martin, 

1 1 25  O'Malley,  Richard, 

1 154  Perry,  William  H., 
1 131  Piatt,  John  F,  ' 

1 1 63  Reavey,  Charles, 
1033  Rush,  Jr.,  Jos.  A., 

1 157  Schenck,  Nicholas, 
941   Sheble,  William  J., 

1102  Simpson,  William  V., 
985   Sindorf,  William  G., 

1 150  Skidmore,  Lamont  R., 
1005  Solley,  James  S., 

970  Stark,  Charles  V., 
1027  Swigart,  John  J., 

975  Sunday,  John  W., 

939  Suydam,  Harry  W., 
1073  Yordy,  Daniel  B., 

995   Zimmer,  Andrew, 


Received. 

Counties. 

Oct., 

1879 

<  < 

July. 

1878 

Schuylkill. 

April, 

1882 

Northumberl'd 

April, 

1880 

Monroe. 

Sept., 

1880 

Luzerne. 

July, 

1881 

Allegheny. 

Sept., 

1880 

<< 

Sept., 

1881 

Erie. 

April, 

1878 

Luzerne. 

Sept., 

1883 

Chester. 

June, 

1883 

Philadelphia. 

June, 

1883 

tt 

March, 

1881 

(i 

Sept., 

1881 

a 

Sept., 

1883 

(( 

Sept., 

1883 

Butler. 

Sept., 

1883 

Luzerne. 

Sept., 

1883 

Allegheny. 

Sept., 

1883 

York. 

April, 

1877 

Montgomery. 

Dec, 

1874 

Philadelphia. 

Sept., 

1879 

Lawrence. 

Oct., 

1882 

Luzerne. 

Sept., 

1883 

Armstrong. 

Dec, 

1882 

Bucks. 

May, 

1880 

York. 

Sept., 

1883 

Philadelphia. 

Sept., 

1883 

Allegheny. 

July, 

1877 

Philadelphia. 

Dec, 

1881 

<  t 

April, 

1879 

Westmorel'd. 

Sept., 

1883 

Lawrence. 

Oct,, 

1879 

Philadelphia. 

July, 

1878 

1 1 

March, 

1880 

Mercer. 

March, 

1878 

Adams. 

March, 

1877 

Philadelphia. 

Sept., 

1881 

Lebanon. 

Sept., 

1879 

Allegheny. 
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Names. 

Received. 

Counties. 

1023  Allbright,  Rose  L., 

Feb., 

1880 

Philadelphia. 

1087   Bolchune,  Anna, 

Oct., 

1881 

Luzerne. 

1 114  Blake,  Sarah, 

April, 

1882 

Philadelphia. 

1 139  Brighton,  Elizabeth, 

Feb., 

1883 

Perry. 

1 1 29  Brown,  Honora, 

Nov., 

1882 

Allegheny. 

105 1   Britcher,  Annie  N, 

Oct., 

1880 

Perry. 

1038  Brooke,  Ida  V., 

June, 

1880 

Philadelphia. 

1089  Churchill,  Elizabeth, 

Oct. 

1881 

Chester. 

1050  Coogle,  Anna  E., 

June, 

1880 

Allegheny. 

1172  Davis,  Elizabeth  A., 

Sept., 

1883 

Lackwanna. 

1 1 76  Davis,  Catharine  A., 

Oct., 

1883 

a 

1 1 69  Dreibelbis,  Lydia, 

Sept., 

1883 

Berks. 

1 1 21   Deiber,  Rebecca  C, 

Sept., 

1882 

Lehigh. 

996  Diehl,  Eliza, 

Sept., 

1S79 

Erie. 

993  Dougherty,  Rose  C, 

Sept., 

1879 

Philadelphia. 

922   Douglas,  Malinda  M., 

Nov., 

1875 

Allegheny. 

1 160  Fleegle,  Rachael, 

Sept., 

1883 

Somerset  1. 

1004  Flinn,  Mary  C, 

Sept., 

1879 

Lackawanna. 

938  Furman,  Myrta  E., 

Feb., 

1878 

Bradford. 

1 1 43  Garrity,  Sarah, 

June, 

1883 

Philadelphia. 

1 168  Gillen,  Catharine, 

Sept., 

1883 

c  1 

919  Gladfelter,  Sarah, 

March, 

1876 

York. 

1 132  Hamilton,  Mary  E., 

Dec.; 

1882 

Lawrence  1. 

1077  Hippie,  Anna  B., 

Sept., 

1881 

Philadelphia. 

1024  Jones,  Margaret  E., 

Feb., 

1880 

Lackawanna. 

924  Krayer,  Elizabeth, 

March, 

1877 

Philadelphia. 

109 1   Lamplug,  Sarah, 

Oct., 

1881 

« t 

926  Leas,  Elmira  J., 

Jan., 

1877 

York. 

979   Mahon,  Mary, 

July, 

1878 

Luzerne. 

1 1 36  McCabe,  Margaret, 

Feb., 

1883 

Schuylkill. 

1097  McCauvick,  Bridget, 

Nov,, 

1881 

Lackawanna. 

955   McCullough,  Mary  A., 

Feb., 

1878 

Philadelphia. 

1003  Mendenhall,  Emma  L., 

Sept., 

1879 

a 

989  Moran,  Mary  J., 

Sept., 

1879 

Schuylkill. 

1002   Moriarity,  Ellen, 

Sept., 

1879 

Tioga. 

1 139  Muldoon,  Annie, 

March, 

1883 

Philadelphia. 

1096  Murphy,  Mary, 

Nov., 

1881 

i  ( 

1049   Nagel,  Mary, 

Oct., 

1880 

a 
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Names. 

1081  O'Donnell,  Margaret, 
1022  Raab,  Susan  J., 
1086  Reed,  Hattie  G., 
1008  Rittenhouse,  Mary  A., 
1026  Roseborough,  Kate  F., 
11 1 2  Smith,  Lizzie, 
1 1 48  Stewart,  Mary, 
994  Thompson,  Mary  E., 
1 142  Torrey,  Mary, 

1 158  Towsey,  Anne  M., 

1 159  Umbenhower,  Annie, 
1052  Volz,  Caroline, 

1 1 78  West,  Hannah  M., 
948   Woolverton,  Sarah  T., 


Received. 

Counties. 

Sept.. 

1881 

Philadelphia. 

Feb  , 

1 88c 

Cameron. 

Sept., 

1881 

Wayne. 

Oct., 

1879 

Montgomery, 

March, 

1880 

Armstrong. 

March, 

1882 

Allegheny. 

Sept., 

1883 

Philadelphia(  1) 

Sept., 

1879 

tt 

June, 

1883 

a 

Sept., 

1883 

Juniata. 

Sept., 

1883 

Schuylkill. 

Oct., 

1880 

Philadelphia. 

Nov., 

1883 

Chester. 

Oct., 

1877 

Philadelphia. 
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DAY  PUPILS. 

(FULL  TERM  SEVEN  YEARS). 

Names.                                                              Receive 

d. 

Counties. 

942  Butler,  William,                      Sept., 

1877 

Philadelphia 

1 1 40  Kimball,  Charles  J.,               April, 

1883 

n 

950  Small,  Isabella,                        Oct., 

1877 

i  1 

960  Donnelly,  Mary  F.,                March, 

1877 

tt 

FROM  NEW  JERSEY. 

MALES. 


1 166  Butler,  Theodore  M,, 

Sept., 

1883 

Hunterdon. 

1 107  Clark,  Walter  S., 

Jan., 

1882 

Bergen. 

1029  Fehser,  Frederick  W., 

April, 

1880 

Camden. 

1 1 77  Madden,  William  C, 

Nov., 

1883 

Gloucester. 

1 109  McFarland,  Harry  D., 

March, 

1882 

Essex. 

1 1 24  Smalley,  George, 

Oct., 

1882 

Union. 

881  Westbrook,  Horace  M., 

Nov., 

1875 

Sussex. 

1082  Wyckoff,  Howard  S., 

Sept., 

FEMALES. 

1881 

Hunterdon. 

1057  Alloway,  Annie, 

Jan., 

1881 

Burlington. 

992  Frantz,  Ruth  A., 

Sept., 

1879 

Cumberland 

1015  Letts,  Mary, 

Jan., 

1880 

a 

1108  Smith,  Margaret, 

March, 

1882 

Mercer. 

1085  Taylor,  Annetta, 

Sept., 

1881 

tt 

FROM  DELAWARE. 

• 

MALES. 

1138  Denby,  Benjamin, 

March, 

1883 

New  Castle. 

1 1 65  Sharon,  Thomas  F., 

Sept., 

FEMALES. 

1883 

a 

1 1 13  Segears,  Susan  B., 

March, 

1882 

Kent. 

1037  Wood,  Emma, 

May, 

1880 

New  Castle. 

FROM  ILLINOIS. 

1083  Turnbull,  Luke  L., 

Sept., 

1881 

Cook. 

FROM  NEW  YORK. 

1 1 18  George  N.  Murphy, 

Sept., 

1882 

Kings. 
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ADMITTED    FOR    PARTIAL    TERMS    FOR    SPECIAL    INSTRUC- 
TION  IN   MUSIC  AND   WORK. 


Names. 

Received. 

Counties. 

Yeare. 

1 1 73  Belt,  Joseph  W., 

Oct., 

1883 

Luzerne 

I. 

1066  Davis,  Jam^s  H., 

April, 

1881 

Philadelphia 

2. 

1 1 70  Doyle,  Leslie  C, 

Sept., 

1883 

Allegheny 

I. 

1 1 75   Ehren field,  Salem  A., 

Oct., 

1883 

Clarion 

I. 

1069  Evans,  Albert  H., 

May, 

1881 

Schuylkill 

2. 

j  105  Fallman,  Ross, 

Jan., 

1882 

Franklin 

4- 

1 1 26  Flannery,  Anthony, 

Nov., 

1882 

Schuylkill 

3- 

1 1 22  Fritz,  Robert  C, 

Oct., 

1882 

Clarion 

2. 

1 190  Graham,  Thomas, 

Oct., 

1881 

Clearfield 

4- 

1099  Gable,  Jeremiah, 

Nov., 

1881 

Schuylkill 

4- 

1059  Gilbert,  Job, 

Jan., 

1881 

Philadelphia. 

2. 

1 161   Hupe,  Charles, 

Sept., 

1883 

Allegheny 

1. 

1039  Mahlia,  William, 

June, 

1880 

Bucks 

4. 

1 106  McGovern,  Thomas, 

Jan., 

1882 

Philadelphia 

2. 

1 1 33  Rothschell,  David, 

Dec, 

1882 

<  i 

2. 

1 1 29  Streams,  John  A., 

Nov., 

1882 

Indiana 

2. 

1 1 20  Wolff,  William  E., 

Sept., 

1882 

Franklin 

4- 

1095  Woods,  John, 

Sept., 

1881 

Philadelphia 

4- 

1 1 74  Young,  Walter  L., 

Oct., 

1883 

Northampton 

1. 

RESIDENT  BLIND  ASSISTANTS. 


Names. 

Caume,  John  W., 
Scott,  Robert, 
St.  Clair,  Robert, 
Turner,  James  R., 
Williams,  Michael, 
Cole,  Annie  B., 


Admitted. 

April,       1865 


Appointed. 

March,       1875 


States. 

Penna. 


Oct., 
Dec, 
Feb., 
Oct., 

Sept., 


1865 
1863 

1878 

1878 


Oct., 

Jan., 

May, 

April, 

Sept., 


i873 
1872 

1880 

1876 

1876 


28 
HOME  INMATES. 


Names. 

Admitted 

as  Pupils. 

Received  into  the  Home. 

States. 

Kinney,  Michael, 

May, 

1848 

May, 

1852 

Penna 

Boyer,  Emma, 

Sept., 

1854 

June, 

1863 

iC 

Cruser,  Catharine, 

Feb., 

1844 

Feb., 

1852 

N.J. 

Gutzlaff,  Fanny, 

Feb., 

1843 

Oct., 

1851 

China 

Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D., 

Sept,, 

l86l 

Oct., 

1869 

a 

Osborn,  Eliza, 

Sept., 

185I 

Sept., 

1859 

Penna 

FORM  OF  LEGACY. 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,"  in  Philadelphia,  and  their 
successors,  forever  (if  real  estate),  all  that,  &c,  (if  personal),  the 
sum  of,  &c. 


TERMS. 

Pay  pupils  are  charged  three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  which  includes 
board,  instruction  and  medical  attendance. 

Blind  children,  in  indigent  circumstances,  from  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  are  provided  for  by  those  States, 
respectively,  for  the  term  of  five  to  seven  years. 

The  most  suitable  time  for  admission  is  between  the  ages  of  eleven 
and  sixteen  years. 

Applications  may  be  addressed  to  Edward  Townsend,  Esq.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Admission  and  Discharge,  or,  to  the 
Principal. 

Vacation  continues  two  months — from  istpf  July  to  first  Tuesday 
in  September. 


The  Institution  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Twentieth  and  Race 
Streets.  It  is  open  to  visitors  every  Wednesday  Afternoon,  at 
half-past  two  o'clock,  to  examine  the  work-rooms.  At  half-past 
three  o'clock  an  exhibition  is  given  consisting  of  music  and  other 
exercises.  A  small  admission  fee  is  charged  at  the  door.  This  fund 
is  appropriated  in  outfits  to  pupils  on  leaving  the  Institution. 

Useful  and  fancy  articles  and  brushes  are  offered  for  sale  in  the 
female    pupils'  work-rooms  and   at  the  store,  Twentieth  and    Race 
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Streets,  where  also  an  assortment  of  brooms,  brushes,  mats,  rag-car- 
pets, &c,  is  offered  for  sale  at  the  lowest  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 

Mattresses  made  and  renovated,  chairs  re-caned.  Articles  will  be 
sent  for  and  delivered,  on  notice  left  at  the  store. 

Catalogues  of  books  printed  in  raised  letters  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  N.  B.  Kneass,  1 126 
Market  Street,  Philadelphia.     There  is  on  sale  in  this  Institution,  a 

Dictionary  of  the  English  language,  in  3  vols $10  00 

Pin  Type  Box 10  00 

Arithmetical  Slates  and  Figures 3   75 


BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORIGIN 


OF    THE 


PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Mr.  Townsend's  address  was  as  follows  : 

On  this  occasion  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  our  Institution  it  is 
proper  that  a  brief  account  of  its  early  history  should  be  given. 

The  first  expression  towards  founding  a  school  for  the  blind  in 
Philadelphia,  came  from  Roberts  Vauxy  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
We  have,  fortunately,  portions  of  the  correspondence  which  passed 
between  himself,  J.  Francis  Fisher  and  Dr.  Caspar  Morris,  on  the 
subject. 

We  have  the  following  memorandum  from   Dr.  Morris 

"As  early  as  the  years  1824,  1825  and  1826,  Mr.  Roberts  Vaux 
kindly  admitted  me  to  much  familiar  intercourse,  during  which  the 
subject  of  the  instruction  of  the  blind  was  frequently  presented  ;  and 
at  that  early  period  he  urged  strongly  on  me  the  propriety  of  visiting 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  such  information  as  would 
enable  us  to  give  a  suitable  impulse  to  the  undertaking." 

Letter  from   Roberts  Vaux  to  J.  Francis  Fisher. 

"Arch  St.,  6  Mo.,   1829. 
"  My  Dear  Friend, — I  regret  my  absence  from  home  when  thee  did 
me  the  favor  to  call,  because  I  wished  to  converse  on   the  subject  of 
establishing  a  School  for  the  Blind,  in  order  to  their  instruction,  not 


3i 

only  in  the  mechanics,  but  in  the  higher  orders  of  knowledge  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  minds  of  the  blind  in  Great  Britain  and 
elsewhere.  *  *  *  I  know  no  individual  in  every  respect  better 
qualified  than  thyself  to  render  this  service ;  and,  united  with  other 
gentlemen,  I  think  we  could  lay  the  foundation,  and  perhaps  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  noble  charity  rise  in  our  city,  creditable  to 
Philadelphia,  and  eminently  useful  to  the  unfortunate  blind.  I  am 
anxious  that  some  steps  should  immediately  be  taken. 

Very  truly, 

Roberts  Vaux." 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Fisher  went  to  Europe;  and  while  there 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Vaux,  requesting  him  to  bring  home  all 
the  knowledge  to  be  had,  especially  in  regard  to  "intellectual  instruc- 
tion, which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained." 

Mr.  Fisher  replied  from  Paris,  Jan.  29th,  1832,  that  "  he  had  visited 
the  institution  for  the  young  blind — the  parent  of  all  the  establish- 
ments for  the  Blind  in  Europe,  and  where  the  system  of  instruction 
contrived  by  the  benevolent  Haiiy,  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  the 
most  successful  operation." 

Mr.  Fisher  returned  to  America  in  the  autumn  of  1832.  Shortly 
after,  Mr.  Julius  R.  Friedlander  arrived  from  Europe,  bringing  letters 
of  high  commendation  of  his  character  and  intelligence  as  an  instruc- 
tor. The  opportunity  so  long  desired  by  Mr.  Vaux  had  now  arrived, 
and  Mr.  Friedlander,  at  his  request,  at  once  undertook  the  instruction 
of  several  blind  boys,  at  his  own  house.  Meetings  and  private  exhi- 
bitions took  place  there,  and  "  the  necessary  steps  were  taken  towards 
the  organization  of  the  Institution." 

January  21st,  1833,  a  meeting  for  organization  was  held.  P.  S. 
Du  Ponceau,  Esq.,  chairman,  John  Vaughan,  Esq.,  secretary.  Mr.  Vaux 
submitted  resolutions  "setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  meeting  and 
the  importance  of  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Friedlander  as 
teacher." 

An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  February  21st,  when  Mr.  Vaux, 
from  a  committee,  submitted  a  draft  of  a  constitution ;  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  solicit  funds. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  contributors  of  for  the  permanent  organization  of 
the  Institution  was  held  March  fth,  1833,  at  the  Hall  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  when  the  following  persons  were  elected 

Officers  of  the  Institution. 
Patron — Governor   of  the    State. 
President— -Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Wm.  White,  D.  D. 
Vice-Presidents . 
Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau,         William  Y.  Birch, 
Roberts  Vaux,  Edward  Coleman, 

Treasurer — John  Vaughan. 
Corresponding  Secretary — J.  Francis  Fisher. 
Recording  Secretary — Jacob  Snider,  Jr. 
Consulting  Physician — Philip   S.   Physick,    M.  D. 
Visiting  Physicians. 
William  Gibson.  M.  D.  Caspar  Morris,  M.  D. 

Managers. 

Nathan  Dunn,  John  A.  Brown, 

Joshua  Lippincott,  Robert  Maxwell. 

J.   K.   Mitchell,  M.  D.,  A.  D.  Bache. 

John  U.  Fraley,  C.  D.  Meigs,  M.  D., 

Richard  Price,  B.  W.  Richards, 

Alfred  Elwyn,  M.  D.,  John  Miller,  Jr. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  March  7th  following,  when 
a  contract  for  renting  a  house  on  Twelfth  street,  above  Race,  was 
approved. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1833,  Mr.  Friedlander  began  the  regular 
instruction  of  three  pupils  in  the  Twelfth  street  house.  The  names  of 
these  pupils  were  Sarah  Marsh,  aged  sixteen,  Abram  Marsh,  aged 
fourteen,  and  Theo.  Myers,  aged  nine  years. 

This  number  was  soon  after  increased  to  eleven.  Of  these,  three 
only  survive,  viz.,  Theo.  Meyers,  B.  Parvin  and  J.  B.  Martindale. 

An  exhibition  of  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  Musical  Fund 
Hall  gave  great  satisfaction. 

The  Principal  proceeded  to  Harrisburg  with  the  pupils  to  demon- 
strate the  success  of  their  instruction.  The  State  granted  $20,000  on 
condition  of  the  Institution's  raising  $10,000,  which  was  soon  done. 
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The  Institution  was  removed  in  1834  into  two  rented  houses  on 
Thirteenth  street.     There  were  21  pupils  under  care. 

During  the  year  1845  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland  made  appropriations  for  their  blind  to  be  received  in  this 
Institution. 

A  lot  of  ground,  northwest  corner  of  Race  and  Twentieth  streets, 
was  purchased  ;  250  feet  on  Race  and  140  on  Twentieth  street,  on 
which  a  substantial  brick  building,  117  feet  by  55,  was  erected.  In 
185  1  two  wings  were  added  to  the  main  building. 

In  October,  1836,  the  Institution  was  removed  to  the  new  building 
on  Race  street. 

The  Principal,  Julius  R.  Friedlander,  was  obliged  to  visit  the  West 
Indies,  in  consequence  of  impaired  health. 

In  1837  a  Fair  was  held  by  the  tadies,  which  was  attended  with 
great  encouraging  success,  yielding  a  clear  profit  of  over  $9,000.  A 
Fair  at  Lancaster  yielded  $1,000.  The  surprise  and  benevolent 
interest  appeared  to  be  universal. 

The  death  of  Bishop  White,  the  first  President,  and  the  father  of 
many  good  works,  occurred  in  1836. 

Julius  R.  Friedlander,  the  first  Principal,  died  March  17,  1839, 
beloved  and  regretted  by  all.  At  this  date  54  pupils  were  in  the 
house.     From  this  time  forward  the  number  continued  to  increase. 

The  year  1850  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  era  in  the  Institution. 
Two  new  wings  were  added  to  the  main  building  and  other  important 
improvements  were  made. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  a  detail  of  the  successful  course  of 
enlargement  and  instruction  since  that  time.  In  1872  two  large 
wings  were  added,  the  workshop  extended  and  the  infirmary  enlarged. 
The  accommodation  of  officers  and  pupils,  the  introduction  of  steam, 
etc,  etc. 

The  number  of  pupils  has  increased  from  85  to  178.  The  State 
supports  145.  The  present  accommodations,  however,  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  admit  the  increasing  number  of  worthy  applicants. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  AND  ITS  COMPENSATIONS. 


By    WILLIAM    CHAP1N,    Principal. 


•  ■»  < 


It  is  apparently  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  an  average  number  of  the 
human  family  are  born  blind,  or  become  so  by  age,  disease  or  accident. 
Statistics  show  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  this  average. 

In  the  Northern  and  Western  States  the  proportion  is  one  blind  to 
every  1,100  persons.  In  the  Southern  States  there  is  one  blind  to  1,025 
persons.  This  larger  number  is  probably  due  to  the  warmer  climate, 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  uneducated  class. 

There  are  3,884  blind  in  Pennsylvania,  and  48,928  in  the  United 
States. 

The  loss  of  sight,  by  which  all  that  is  sublime  in  nature  and  art  is 
closed  in  perpetual  darkness,  has  always  awakened  a  deep  sympathy 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  develop  the  mental  powers  of  the  blind,  and 
enable  them  to  become  happy  and  useful  members  of  society. 

So  far,  however,  from  crushing  out  all  hope,  the  light  of  genius  often 
shines  with  greater  lustre  from  the  inmost  depths  of  the  souls  of  those 
who  "  walk  in  darkness." 

This  mental  activity  was  frequently  exhibited  by  the  blind  long 
before  the  era  of  printing  in  relief,  in  the  ingenious  methods  of  gain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  external  world.  Calculating  machines  with 
pegs  and  holes  were  devised.  Saunderson,  the  distinguished  blind 
mathematician,  used  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  for  his  arithmetical 
calculations  and  geometrical  studies.  "  The  pins  serving  to  make  the 
angles  of  the  figures,  with  silk  threads  stretched  between  them." 

Among  the  distinguished  blind,  Rev.  Dr.  Blacklock,  of  Edinburg 
may  be  named  for  special  notice.  Blind  at  six  months,  he  devoted 
his  early  life  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  "  became  distinguished 
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by  his  proficiency  in  classical  literature,  belles  letters  and  metaphysics." 
His  fine  poetical  genius,  and  ''beautiful  descriptions  of  visible  objects, 
with  which  his  writings  abound,"  commanded  the  admiration  and  sur- 
prise of  every  one.  His  poetical  works,  sermons  and  dissertations, 
were  published  in  several  editions. 

Yet  Dr.  Blacklock  had  his  seasons  of  despondency,  and  thus  de- 
plores the  condition  of  blindness  and  the  advantages  of  sight: — 

"  By  no  avenue  of  perception  is  knowledge  in  her  full  extent  so  accessible 
to  the  enquiring  soul  as  by  the  glorious  and  delightful  medium  of  light. 
For  this  not  only  reveals  external  things  in  all  their  beauties,  and  in  all 
their  varieties ;  but  gives  body,  form  and  color  to  intellectual  ideas,  so  that 
the  whole  material  and  intelligent  creation  lie  in  open  prospect ;  and  the 
majestic  frame  of  nature  in  its  whole  extent  is  perceived  at  a  single  glance." 

To  this  fine  description  of  light  and  sight,  notice  his  sad  contrast: — 

"  To  the  blind,  on  the  contrary,  the  visible  universe  is  totally  annihi- 
lated ;  he  is  perfectly  conscious  of  no  space  but  that  on  which  he  stands,  or 
in  which  his  extremities  can  reach.  Sound  indeed  gives  him  some  ideas  of 
distant  objects  ;  but  these  are  obscure  and  indistinct." 

These  words,  written  probably  in  an  hour  of  deep  sadness,  are  even 
surpassed  by  Milton,  who  in  the  words  of  his  Samson  Agonistes,  thus 
complains  : — 

' '  O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain  ! 
■    Blind  amongst  enemies  !   O  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon  or  beggary,  decrepit  age  ! 
Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  extinct : 
And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
Annulled,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eased. 
Dark  !  dark  I  dark  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Irrevocably  dark  / — total  eclipse, — 
Without  all  hope  of  day  / ' ' 

Milton  (himself  blind),  makes  a  still  more  pathetic  appeal  in  his 
Paradise  Lost,  as  follows  : 

''Thus,  with  the  year, 
Seasons  return  :    but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  eve  or  morn, — 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom, — or  summer's  rose, — 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face,  divine  / 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever  during  dark 
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Surrounds  me.     From  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off;  and  from  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  nature's  works, — to  me  expunged  and  rased, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out." 

This  is  strong  language, — the  words  of  poetic  inspiration  ;  beautiful 
and  sublime,  but  largely  imaginative. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  here,  that  after  an  experience  of  many 
years  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  I  have  never  met  with  a  really 
intelligent  blind  person  who  bewailed  his  affliction  in  such  sad  and 
impassioned  language. 

But  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  blind  of  former  years  had  not  the 
beautiful  and  solid  compensations  since  enjoyed  through  the  intro- 
duction of  books  in  the  raised  print,  and  the  systematic  instruction  that 
followed. 

As  Milton  elsewhere  beautifully  wrote, — "  Now  morn,  her  early 
steps  in  the  eastern  clime  advancing,  sows  the  earth  with  orient  pearls," 
so,  like  the  morning  dawn,  did  the  light  of  literature  and  science  shine 
into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  blind  ;  and  °  their  darkness  was  made 
light  before  the  my 

In  1784,  books  in  raised  print  were  first  introduced  by  M.  Haiiy.  A 
class  of  twelve  blind  children  were  collected  in  Paris,  and  it  was  found 
that  by  their  remarkable  sense  of  touch  they  distinguished  the  embossed 
letters  with  the  greatest  facility. 

The  Philanthropic  Society  interested  itself  in  the  work,  and  it  was 
afterwards  endowed  by  the  Government. 

This  was  the  great  era  of  the  emancipation  of  the  blind,  and  general 
surprise  and  rejoicing  was  the  result. 

Institutions  for  instruction  were  established  in  Europe.  In  1790  the 
first  attempt  was  made  in  England  at  Liverpool,  and  the  first  in 
America  was  in  1 83 2,  by  Dr.  Jno.  D.  Fisher  and  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
the  eminent  philanthropist,  in  the  New  England  (now  Perkins)  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  in  Boston. 

The  subject  was  freely  discussed  several  years  previous  (as  early  as 
1824,  1825  and  1826),  by  the  philanthropists  of  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  the  dates  of  their  foundation  were  nearly  identical. 
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These  schools  of  literature,  music  and  industry  have  been  multi- 
plied largely  in  our  own  land.  Thirty-two  are  now  in  vigorous  activity, 
and  every  State  in  the  Union  contributes  to  their  support.  Nor  does 
the  spirit  of  benevolence  lack  in  this  good  work.  During  the  next 
fifty  years  these  institutions  will  be  largely  endowed  and  all  the  blind 
will  be  cared  for. 

I  speak  with  great  satisfaction  of  the  onward  march  of  our  own 
Institution,  when  I  say,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  in  the  good 
results  of  its  benevolent  ivork.  It  provides  a  good  practical  education 
for  the  child  often  and  up  to  the  scholar  of  twenty-one  years.  Every 
pupil  is  carried  forth  from  the  rudiments  to  the  higher  classes  of  the 
Grammar  and  the  High  Schools,  according  to  their  mental  ability. 

During  the  term  of  seven  or  eight  years  the  progress  is  varied  by 
the  beautiful,  and  to  the  blind,  most  captivating  science  of  music  and 
piano  tuning ;  still  more,  the  varied  branches  of  instruction  reach 
another  class  with  the  sterner  handy-work  of  useful  frades  for  the 
male  pupils  ;  and  the  delicate  novelties  of  fancy  and  useful  work  by  the 
females,  and  their  great  success  on  the  sewing  machines. 

Yet  all  this  category  of  study  and  work  is  not  without  its  relief — its 
short  ten  minutes  rest  every  hour  for  recreation  and  play.  Physical 
exercise  is  also  given  by  classes  in  Calisthenics  for  the  girls,  and  in  the 
Gymnasium  for  the  boys. 

The  morning  duties  are  opened  with  prayer,  a  chapter  of  the  Bible 
and  a  hymn  ;  and  the  day  is  closed  with  a  similar  service.  These  are 
entirely  non-sectarian,  which  is  the  established  order  of  the  House. 
Catholics  and  persons  of  every  form  of  Protestant  faith,  are  admitted 
on  the  same  footing  ;  and  all  are  required  to  attend  their  own  places 
of  worship. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  daily  rule,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  admin- 
istered ;  and  the  order  is  that  of  a  cheerful  school  family. 

An  Exhibition,  consisting  of  musical  exercises  and  methods  of  in- 
struction is  given  every  Wednesday.  The  small  admission  fees  form 
a  separate  fund,  from  which  each  graduate  receives  an  outfit  to  assist 
in  procuring  machines  and  other  means  for  their  future  industry  and 
success.  About  $14,000  have  been  dispensed  from  this  fund.  This 
introduces  another  interesting  fact,  showing  that  separation  of  the  pupils 
from  the  Institution  does  not  close  our  interest  in  their  future  welfare. 
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In  our  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  for  1853,  a  systematic  plan  was 
proposed  for  the  welfare  of  the  homeless  blind,  as  follows: 

"  I.  An  Institution  for  instruction  only,  as  present. 

"II,  Homes  for  employment. 

"Ill,  A  Retreat  for  the  aged  and  infirm." 

Within  a  few  years  past  two  of  these  Homes  have  been  successfully 
established,  viz , — "  The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Women,"  and  "  The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men;"  the 
two  employing  over  100  blind  persons,  who  would  otherwise  be  home- 
less or  unemployed. 

And  the  crowning  charity  will  be  the  "  Pennsylvania  Retreat  for 
Blind  Mutes  and  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Blind  Persons"  which  is  already 
chartered,  with  subscriptions  amounting  to  six  thousand.  The  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishops  Stevens  and  Simpson  head  the  list  of  its  respectable  Board 
of  Managers.  When  the  season  of  age  and  infirmity  has  arrived, 
and  the  shadows  of  life  have  grown  long  to  the  blind,  then,  in  the 
words  of  Scripture,  ikIn  the  evening  time  it  shall  be  light?1 

In  conclusion  :  It  may  be  briefly  stated  that  the  blind,  when  edu- 
cated, are  generally  cheerful.  Mental  or  mechanical  occupation  is  a 
necessity  for  their  happiness.  They  desire  employment,  not  charity. 
Hundreds  of  the  blind  have  distinguised  themselves  as  scholars,  in- 
structors, principals  of  institutions  in  science,  mechanics,  and  especially 
in  the  science  of  music, — their  greatest  delight. 

The  blind  cannot  distinguish  colors  by  the  touch,  which  is  a  popular 
mistake. 

Four  pupils  of  this  Institution  were  graduated  at  the  Pennsylvania 
University,  viz : — Messrs.  Fostesque,  Loughery,  Maher  and  Graves. 
Two  of  them  originated  other  institutions,  a  third  is  annually  prepar- 
ing students  for  college,  and  the  fourth  is  appointed  principal  instruc- 
tor of  the  Alabama  Institution.  A  fifth,  Mr.  Mullen,  is  now  a  student 
in  our  University.  All  his  class-reports  in  Latin,  mathematics,  &c, 
are  marked  "  Superior." 

Eleven  State  Institutions  were  originated  by  blind  graduates,/*?^  from 
this  2<t\&  five  from  the  Ohio  Institution. 

The  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  in  London,  was  established 
by  an  American  blind  graduate,  F.  J.  Campbell,  LL.D.,  who  is  its  suc- 
sessful  Principal. 
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In  concluding,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  in  Ken- 
tucky, by  a  benevolent  provision  from  Congress,  and  the  Perkins 
Institution  at  Boston,  furnish  the  valuable  books  printed  in  relief. 

Of  the  eminent  gentlemen  forming  our  First  Board  of  Managers, 
two  only  survive,  Dr.  A.  C.  Elwyn,  our  worthy  President,  and  the  ven- 
erable Dr.  Caspar  Morris.  Dr.  T.  S.  Kirkbride,  the  senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent, dates  from  the  third  year.  Hon.  J.  Francis  Fisher,  another 
Founder,  died  a  few  years  ago. 

But  the  work  is  not  yet  finished.  When  all  the  waiting  blind  can 
be  received,  and  the  Retreat  for  the  aged  is  endowed, — then  let  it  be 
said, — 

"  'Tis  the  last  keystone  that  forms  the  arch  :  — 

The  rest  that  there  were  put,  are  nothing 

'Till  that  comes  to  bind  and  shut, 

Then  stands  it  a  Triumphant  mark. — Ben  Jonson. 


APPENDIX 


On  Monday  evening,  March  5,  1883,  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Institution  was  celebrated  at  Association  Hall. 

Invitations  had  been  issued  to  the  Governor,  members  of  the  Legislature, 
City  Councils,  State  and  city  officials,  prominent  physicians  and  ministers, 
and  citizens  generally.  The  following  programme  was  much  appreciated 
by  the  large  audience  present : 

Musical  Director,  ......  Mr.  Henry  Hahn. 

— — J-&-S — — 
1.   Overture,  "LaSirene,"  .  .  .  Auber. 

Orchestra. 
1.  Early  History  of  the  Institution,  Edward  Townsend,  Esq.,  Vice-President. 

3.  Soprano  Solo,  "Serenade,"  .  .  .  Schubert. 

Miss  Mary  Willis,   Orchestral  Accompaniment. 

4.  Address,  "Education  of  the  Blind,"  William  Chapin,  Esq.,  Principal. 

5.  Selection,    "II  Trovatore,"  .....  Verdi. 

Orchestra. 

6.  Methods  of  Instruction,  Illustrated,  Reading,  Writing,  etc., 

Mr.  Frank  Battles,  Assistant  Principal. 

7.  Recitation,  "How  they  Saved  St.  Michael's,"  Stansbury. 

Miss  Myrtie'  Furman. 

8.  Duett  and  Chorus,   "I  Waited  for  the  Lord,"  from  the  Cantata, 

"A  Hymn  of  Praise,"  Mendelssohn,  Misses  Leach,  Mendenhall 

and  Chorus. 

9.  Czardas,   "  Hungarian  Characteristic  Piece,"  Hasselmann,     Orchestra. 

tv  0  •     ^      (  L' Allegro,  Con  Brio,  Bethoven. 

10.  Piano  Concerto,  in  L,     J  °  .    „ 

I  Cadenza,  Moschelle. 

Orchestral  Accompaniment  arranged  for  Separate  Piano. 
Miss  Belle  Small  and  Mr.  D.  D.  Wood. 

11.  Recitation,  "  Bill  and  Joe," Holmes. 

William  H.  McCollin. 

12.  American  Hymn, 

Misses  Leach,  Cole,  Vedder,  and  Cormany,  Orchestra  and  Chorus. 
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Proceedings  of  tee  Corporators  and  Members 


AT  THEIR 


Annual  Meeting,  December  18th,  1884. 


The  Fifty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporators  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  was 
held  at  the  Institution,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Secretary,  on  Thurs- 
day, December  18th,  1884,  at  four  o  clock,  p.  m. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lytle,  Mr.  Lejee  was  called  to  the  chair ;  and 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Cadwalader,  J.  Sergeant  Price  was  appointed 
Secretary. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Corporators  were  read  by 
the  Secretary. 

Dr.  Townsend,  from  the  Board  of  Managers,  presented  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Audit  and  Inspection,  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Lytle,  were  referred 
to  the  new  Board  of  Managers,  about  to  be  elected,  with  authority 
to  publish  the  same  or  such  parts  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

On  motion  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Board  of 
Managers  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Chairman  appointed  Messrs.  Lytle  and  Corlies  as  tellers. 

The  election  having  been  held  the  tellers  reported  that  the  following 
persons  had  been  elected — 


Officers  of  the  Institution. 


PRESIDENT. 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

WILLIAM  R.  LEJEE. 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE. 
EDWARD  S.  WHELEN. 
JAMES  H.  HUTCHINSON,  M.D. 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

JOHN  CADWALADER. 

RECORDING  SECRETARY. 

J.  SERGEANT  PRICE. 

TREASURER. 

» 

ROBERT  PATTERSON. 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIAN. 

ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS.  M.D. 

CONSULTING  SURGEON. 

THOMAS  G.  MORTON,  M.D. 

MANAGERS. 

Edward  Coles,  S.  Fisher  Corlies, 

Geo.  Harrison  Fisher,  William  M.  Meigs^ 

Alfred  C.  Harrison,  William  Drayton, 

Oliver  A.  Judson,  M.D.,  J.  Waln  Vaux, 

J.  DUNDAS   LlPPINCOTT,  W.  W.  CURTIN, 

Henry  Haines,  C.  B.  Penrose, 

Galloway  C.  Morris,  Alfred  Elwyn. 

On  motion  adjourned.  J.  Sergeant  Frice, 

Secretary. 


Standing  Committees. 


FINANCE. 


William  R.  Lejee,  J.  Sergeant  Price, 

Henry  Haines,  J.  Dundas  Lippincott. 


instruction. 

J.  H.  Hutchinson,  M.D.,  Geo.  H.  Fisher, 

Edward  Coles,  J.  Sergeant  Price, 

Wm.  M.  Meigs. 

household. 

William  Drayton,  William  M.  Meigs, 

Oliver  A.  Judson,  M.D.,  J.  Waln  Vaux, 

S.  Fisher  Corlies,  W.  W.  Curtin, 

C.  B.  Penrose. 

admission  and  discharge. 

Edward  S.  Whelen,  Henry  Haines, 

John  Cadwalader,  Geo.  H.  Fisher, 

Alfred  Elwyn. 

home. 

John  J.  Lytle,  William  Drayton, 

Edward  Coles,  Alfred  Elwyn. 

manufactures  and  sales. 

Galloway  C.  Morris,  Alfred  C.  Harrison, 

John  J.  Lytle,  J.  Dundas  Lippincott, 

S.  Fisher  Corlies. 

FEMALE  VISITORS. 

Mrs.  James  Constable,  Mrs.  Alex.  W.  Biddle, 

Miss  Ellen  Wood,  Mrs.  J.  Dundas  Lippincott, 

Miss  Elizabeth  Morris,  Mrs.  Benj.  Hallowell. 


Officers  of  the  House. 


PRINCIPAL. 

WILLIAM  CHAPIN,  A.M. 

ASSISTANT. 

FRANK  BATTLES,  A.M. 

PREFECT. 

HARRY  W.  KING. 

MATRON. 

REBECCA  R.  ROSELLE. 

ASSISTANT  MATRON. 

MIRIAM  B.  MINGUS. 

ATTENDING  PHYSICIANS. 

ALBERT  H.  SMITH,  M.D. 
GEORGE  C.  HARLAN,  M.D. 

DENTIST. 

THOMAS  W.  BUCKINGHAM,  D.D.S. 

MONITORS. 

Michael  Williams.        Annie  B.  Cole. 


Instructors. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 
PRINCIPAL  INSTRUCTORS  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Joseph  M.  Caley,  Mary  E.  Woodward. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Anna  L.  Bacon,  M.  Kate  Rothrock, 

Cornelia  B.  Maule,  P.  Fannie  Foulke,  A.B., 

Mary  D.  Small,  Anna  E.  Robinson, 

Hannah  Hogg,  Louis  P.  Brenan,  A.B. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

principal  instructor. 

Henry  Hahn. 
principal  assistants. 
David  D.  Wood,  Marion  F.  Leach. 

ASSISTANTS. 

John  E.  Righter,  Mary  Cormany, 

Julius  Keller,  Adam  Geibel, 

Robert  St.  Clair,  John  W.  Caume, 

Philip  M.  Root. 

music  reader. 
Jennie  Yerger. 

WORK  DEPARTMENT. 
MASTER  OP  HANDICRAFT. 

Geo.  M.  Cooper. 

assistants. 
William  McMillan,  James  Hamilton, 

Edward  L.  Overton,  Michael  Crilly, 

James  R.  Turner,  Robert  Scott, 

Isaac  Davis. 

mistress  op  handicraft. 
Ellen  L.  Townsend. 

assistants. 
Lucina  Walt,  Matilda  Cruser, 

Rachel  Lyle. 

saleswoman  institution  store. 
Eleanor  D.  Brooks. 


Fifty-Second  Annual  Report 


OF    THE 


Board  of  Managers  to  the  Corporators,  the  Board  of 

Commissioners  of  Public  Charities, 

and  the  Legislature. 


Our  Report  will  be  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  absence,  on  the  title 
page,  of  the  names  of  our  late  President  and  senior  Vice  President, — 
Dr.  Alfred  L.  Elwyn  and  Dr.  Caspar  Morris. 

Dr.  Elwyn  was  a  member  of  the  Board  at  its  organization  in  1833. 
In  March,  1883,  he  attended  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  this  institution,  and  those  who  saw  him  there  re- 
marked that,  though  his  body  was  somewhat  feeble,  his  intellect  was 
clear  and  his  spirits  as  buoyant  as  those  of  his  youngest  colleagues. 
For  nearly  a  year  but  little  change  could  be  observed  in  his  condition. 
In  March,  1884,  Mrs.  Elwyn,  whose  devotion  to  her  husband  had  been 
of  no  common  kind,  died,  after  a  brief  illness.  Those  who  knew  how 
dependent  upon  her  Dr.  Elwyn  had  become,  were  full  of  apprehension 
for  his  remaining  days,  but  they  were,  mercifully,  as  it  seemed,  cut 
short.  On  March  15th,  while  walking  in  his  garden,  he  fell,  stricken 
with  disease  of  the  heart,  and,  almost  without  a  struggle,  ceased  to 
live. 
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The  fate  of  Dr.  Morris  was  in  some  respects  similar,  and  in  some 
different.  Upon  the  establishment  of  this  institution  he  was  appointed 
the  visiting  physician,  and  not  long  afterwards  was  elected  a  manager. 
He,  too,  survived  our  semi-centennial,  and  he,  too,  until  his  death, 
which  was  first  made  known  to  us  at  the  special  meeting  called  to 
take  action  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Elwyn,  felt  deep  interest  in  our  work. 
But  his  last  years  were  saddened  by  domestic  bereavement  and  by 
bodily  suffering. 

While  widely  differing  in  temperament,  Dr.  Elwyn  and  Dr.  Morris 
rendered  us  equal  service.  Dr.  Elwyn's  lively  disposition  and  gayety 
of  manner  not  only  made  him  a  charming  companion  to  his  col- 
leagues, but  enabled  him  to  cheer  and  encourage  our  pupils,  with 
whom  he  often  came  in  contact ;  and  his  tact  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  were  on  several  occasions  most  useful  in  composing  little  diffi- 
culties in  the  management  of  the  household.  Dr.  Morris's  soberer 
temper  proceeded  from  no  austerity  of  character,  but  from  earnestness 
of  conviction,  and  all  who  were  present  when  he  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Board,  must  have  observed  that  while  singularly  just, 
he  was  singularly  kind. 

The  majority  of  the  present  Board  is  made  up  of  men  who  have  been 
called  to  its  duties  in  recent  years.  We  feel  the  responsibility  of  our 
office.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  great  object  of  the  founders  of  this 
school,  the  education  of  the  blind,  is  to  be  pursued  upon  the  general 
lines  laid  down  by  those  founders  ;  but  we  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
work  is  of  increasing  difficulty,  and  therefore  of  increasing  importance. 
The  growth  of  population  in  this  country  is  probably  accompanied  by 
a  growing  proportion  of  blind  persons.  The  number  of  industries 
dangerous  to  sight  has  multiplied.  The  poorest  classes,  among  which 
most  of  the  blind  are  found,  are  certainly  poorer  than  they  were  fifty 
years  ago.  The  progress  of  medical  and  surgical  science  has  slack- 
ened, but  probably  not  arrested,  the  increase  of  the  ratio  of  the  blind  to 
the  seeing. 

We  wish  to  give  our  pupils  a  fair  start  in  life,  to  enable  them  to 
earn  their  own  living.  We  are  confronted  with  the  ever  keener  com- 
petition of  labor,  and  with  the  adaption  of  machinery  to  more  and 
more  of  the  industrial  occupations  to  which  we  are  able  to  train  our 
pupils.     Some  of  the  industries  which  a  few  years  ago  promised  the 
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highest  rewards  to  our  graduates,  have  seemed  likely  to  prove  so  un- 
productive that  we  have  ceased  to  teach  them.  Others  we  teach  more 
for  their  value  in  training  the  hands  than  with  the  hope  that  they  will 
become  positively  remunerative.  The  difficulty  of  providing  the  blind 
with  profitable  employments  is  greatest  in  the  case  of  women.  The 
trades  that  can  be  conducted  by  the  blind  at  all  are  generally  rough 
and  laborious,  where  the  man's  greater  strength  renders  of  no  avail  the 
woman's  possibly  greater  delicacy  of  manipulation.  This  statement 
may  not  seem  encouraging,  but  it  is  due  to  ourselves  to  make  it,  and 
a  proper  view  of  the  limitation  of  one's  powers  must  precede  success- 
ful effort  in  any  direction.  But  if,  in  many  cases,  we  cannot  give  our 
pupils  such  industrial  training  as  will  render  them  completely  inde- 
pendent, we  can  generally  fit  them  for  a  life  of  partial  self-support, 
and  we  can  prepare  them  for  entrance  into  working  homes,  where  co- 
operation does  much  to  economize  their  labor,  and  where  they  may 
live  at  low  cost,  without  losing  the  feeling  of  self-reliance. 

The  above  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  the  Department  of  Handicraft. 
The  Principal  enumerates  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  Literary 
Department.  They  are  either  such  as  are  admitted  to  be  of  universal 
importance,  or  such  as  we  believe  to  be  of  high  value  to  our  pupils, 
who,  as  a  rule,  will  acquire  little  general  information  after  leaving 
these  walls.  In  this  connection  we  refer  to  our  lately-established 
Kindergarten.  For  ordinary  children  this  system  has  its  uses,  but 
perhaps  too  much  has  been  claimed  for  it.  For  young  blind  children 
its  value  can  hardly  be  doubted.  It  consists  not  only  in  the  training 
of  the  sense  of  touch,  which  with  them  is  of  supreme  importance,  but 
in  conveying  to  their  minds,  through  the  medium  of  models,  ideas  of 
which  they  might  otherwise  always  remain  in  ignorance.  It  could 
only  be  through  a  model  that  a  blind  child  could  form  any  just  con- 
ception of,  for  example,  a  ship,  a  steam  engine,  or  even  the  outlines  of 
an  ordinary  house.  We  do  not,  in  general,  undertake  to  carry  our 
pupils  beyond  the  course  of  the  public  grammar  schools  of  this  city. 
We  could  not  do  so  without  injustice  to  the  Work  Department. 
There  have  been  occasional  demands  upon  us  for  more  advanced  in- 
struction ;  in  exceptional  cases  we  have  felt  at  liberty  to  aid  promising 
pupils  in  their  studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  several 
blind  graduates  of  that  University  have  done  themselves  credit.    There 
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is  in  America  no  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind,  like 
that  at  Worcester,  in  England.  If  at  one  or  more  of  our  colleges 
scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  could  be  established,  a  real 
want  might  be  supplied. 

But  no  device  can  supersede  the  necessity  for  special  institutions  like 
our  own.  It  has  lately  been  urged  that  the  segregation  of  another  un- 
fortunate class  of  our  community,  the  deaf  mutes,  is  a  mistaken  policy, 
and  that  articulation  and  lip  reading  may  be  better  taught  when  the 
learner's  faculties  are  spurred  by  the  necessity  of  communication  with 
ordinary  persons.  However  this  may  be,  the  co-education  of  the  blind 
and  of  the  seeing  is  in  general  undesirable,  if  not  impossible.  The 
measure  of  patience,  and  of  attention  to  individual  pupils,  necessary  in 
teaching  the  blind,  is  so  much  greater  than  that  called  for  in  teaching 
the  seeing,  that  either  the  one  class  or  the  other  would  be  sure  to 
suffer  in  the  effort  to  teach  them  both  together. 

Much  time  is  here  devoted  to  the  study  of  music.  As  organists 
and  as  teachers  of  the  organ  and  the  piano,  many  of  our  graduates  are 
now  fully  supporting  themselves.  We  hope  and  believe  that  many  of 
our  pupils  will  be  able  to  profit  by  the  art  of  piano  tuning,  which  they 
may  here  acquire.  Instruction  is  given  on  various  string  and  wind 
instruments,  and  in  vocal  music ;  and  an  orchestra  and  a  chorus,  com- 
posed of  inmates  of  the  household,  give  weekly  exhibitions  in  our 
large  hall.  There  seems  little  prospect  of  blind  persons  making  a 
livelihood  from  the  knowledge  of  any  musical  instrument  other  than 
the  piano  or  the  organ,  and  the  utility  of  the  orchestral  performances 
has  sometimes  been  questioned.  But  we  have  seen  pupils  who  seemed 
naturally  dull  and  lethargic,  with  little  taste  for  books,  gain  greatly  in 
intellectual  development,  apparently  through  the  study  of  music  alone. 
In  the  science  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  music,  the  blind  man  may  feel 
that  his  powers  are  not  bounded  by  his  condition.  If  he  has  talent 
and  perseverance,  new  capabilities  may  be  indefinitely  opened  to  him, 
and  we  can  understand  how  the  new-found  consciousness  of  progress 
may  awaken  and  stimulate  his  general  faculties.  The  rehearsals  for 
the  concerts,  as  well  as  the  performances,  give  great  and  innocent 
pleasure  to  those  who  take  part  in  them.  We  consider  it  important, 
in  our  work  of  education,  not  to  neglect  the  aesthetic  side  of  our  pupils' 
nature,  and  we  can  hardly  appeal  to  it,  except  through  their  sense  of 
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hearing ;  and  it  seems  right  that  those  who  can  never  enjoy  the  sight 
of  a  picture,  or  a  sunset,  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  solace,  afforded 
so  often,  in  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  sound. 

For  details  we  refer  to  the  annexed  Report  of  our  Principal,  Mr. 
Chapin,  who  has  held  his  office  nearly  thirty-six  years,  and  all  that 
time  has  performed  his  duties  with  the  highest  purpose.  We  are  for- 
tunate to  have  so  long  retained  the  services  of  one  whose  intercourse 
with  his  pupils  and  familiarity  with  their  great  affliction  have  seemed 
only  to  quicken  the  natural  benevolence  of  his  heart.  We  are  happy 
to  concur  in  Mr.  Chapin's  praise  of  his  assistant,  Mr.  Battles,  and  of 
the  instructors  and  officers  of  the  house,  for  their  efficiency  and 
fidelity.  It  only  occurs  to  us  to  add  that  we  have  complied  with  all — 
including  the  latest — requirements  of  the  law  in  relation  to  fire-escapes. 

Edward  Townsend, 

President. 


Report  of  the  Principal. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Gentlemen  : — I  respectfully  submit  a  Report  of  the  progress  and 
condition  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  ending  December  ist,  1884. 
The  whole  number  of  blind  persons  at  this  date  is  : 

Supported  by  State  of  Pennsylvania, .... 
"  "  New  Jersey,     .... 

Delaware,        .     .     .     . 
Institution  and  Friends,    .... 

Instructors  (blind), , 

"  In  the  Home, 

Total 


a 


a 


Discharged  or  left  during  the  year, 
Deaths  (one  at  her  own  home), 
Received  during  the  year,     .     .     . 


Males. 

88 
6 

Females. 

57 

5 

Total. 

H5 
II 

3 

7 
10 

1 

2 

5 
7 

5 

5 
12 

17 
6 

115 

81 

196 

23 

11 

2 

34 

2K 

20 

4^ 

The  following  branches  have  been 
number  of  pupils  in  each : 

Males.      Females. 

Algebra,   .     .     . 
Arithmetic,   .     . 


taught  during  the  year,  with  the 


Braille,     .     .     . 

Etymology,  .     . 

Geography  (De- 
scriptive)   . 

Geography  (Physi- 
cal),      .     .     . 

Geometry, 

Grammar, 

History,    .     .     . 

Literature,     . 

Maps,        .     . 

Mensuration, 

Object  Lessons, 

Physics,    . 

Physiology,  .     . 

Printing  (Pin  type), 


Males. 
18 

53 
21 

15 


7 
5i 
19 
30 


49 

10 

9 
36 
29 

19 

43 
10 

25 
8 

18 


42 


3i 

3i 

9 

30 

22 

12 
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Reading  . 
Rhetoric,  . 
Spelling,  . 
Tables, 
Writing,  . 
Zoology,    . 


Males. 

.     .     .  44 

...  9 

.     .     .  21 

...  15 

.     .     .  12 

...  25 

MUSIC. 

Piano, 48 

Organ, 16 

Wind  and  String  In- 
struments, ...  31 
Theory  of  Music,    .  42 
Tuning,      ....  25 

EXERCISE. 

Military  Drill,     .     .  56 

Gymnastics,   ...  72 

Calisthenics,  ...  — 


Females. 
56 

31 

25 
14 

35 
4 

2 
32 
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PUBLIC   EXAMINATIONS 

of  all  the  classes  for  one  week  are  held  at  the  close  of  the  term  in 
June ;  also,  specimens  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  exhibited.  Appro- 
priate Premiums  awarded  according  to  merit,  and  Certificates  of 
Honorable  Discharge  to  graduates  of  good  standing  in  deportment. 

OBJECT  LESSONS. 

The  Institutions  for  the  Blind  of  our  country  are  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  Kindergarten  system  for  younger  pupils, 
as  a  preparation  for  the  more  advanced  classes.  Many  blind  children; 
from  seven  to  ten  years  old,  receive  little  or  no  proper  training  at 
home ;  and  this  is  the  period  when  the  touch  is  tender  and  would  be 
most  retentive.  It  is  also  a  time  when  the  moral  and  religious  senti- 
ments should  be  attended  to.  In  some  cases  the  surroundings  of 
young  children  are  not  only  ignorant,  but  vicious ;  and  they  imbibe 
habits  which  require  years  to  subdue. 

APPARATUS,  MODELS,  &c. 

In  addition  to  a  fine  human  skeleton,  stuffed  animals  and  rare  birds, 
we  have  added  valuable  and  interesting  preparations  and  models : — 
skulls  of  races  of  Man  and  Apes ;  also  skulls  showing  dentition  of 
Ruminants,  Rodents,  Carnivorous,  &c;  papier-mache  models  of  parts 
of  the  human  body,  enlarged,  as  the  eye,  ear,  skin,  viscera,  &c;  also 
mounted  specimens  of  animals  and  fishes,  with  papier-mache  models 
of  others,  particularly  the  larger  ones. 

We  have  also  physical  apparatus  illustrating  the  Mechanical  powers, 
Pneumatics,  Hydro-dynamics,  Acoustics,  Electricity,  &c.  In  all  which 
the  pupils  are  much  interested  and  improved. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

This  beautiful  science  affords  a  happy  compensation  for  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  lost  sight.  It  was  once  remarked  by  an  intelligent  fe- 
male pupil,  who  was  an  excellent  singer  and  pianist :  "/  never  regret- 
ted my  blindness,  for  otherwise,  my  parents  could  not  have  given  me  a 
musical  education!'  It  would  be  a  rare  thing  to  find  musical  blind 
pupils  willing  (if  it  were  possible),  to  exchange  their  condition  of 
darkness  for  that  of  deaf-mutes. 
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This  department  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Hahn  and 
Mr.  D.  D.  Wood,  both  distinguished  for  great  proficiency  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  musical  science. 

Miss  Leach,  Principal  female  music  teacher,  gives  entire  satisfaction 
in  that  branch,  both  in  vocal  and  piano  instruction.  She  is  ably 
assisted  by  Miss  Cormany. 

PIANO   TUNING   AND    REPAIRING. 

All  the  male  pupils,  who  expect  to  make  music  a  profession,  are 
taught  to  tune  pianos ;  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  do  the  lighter  re- 
pairs. Mr.  R.  Engleke  has  had  the  direction  of  this  branch  for 
several  years.  There  are  now  25  pupils  receiving  instruction.  Tun- 
ing has  been,  to  many  of  the  blind,  a  lucrative  business,  even  more 
profitable  than  teaching.  In  Boston  the  pupils  of  the  Institution  have 
for  several  years  tuned  the  135  pianos  of  the  Public  Schools,  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  There  are  26  pianos  in  the  Institution,  eight  of 
which  are  new. 

EXERCISE   AND   AMUSEMENTS. 

We  have  a  large  and  well  furnished  Gymnasium  for  the  male 
pupils,  which  is  much  used.  A  Military  Drill  is  conducted  very  skil- 
fully by  the  Prefect,  Mr.  H.  W.  King, — besides  his  other  valuable 
services.  The  company  consists  of  46  pupils,  armed  with  wooden 
muskets  and  bayonets.  The  special  advantage  of  these  drills  is,  the 
promotion  of  discipline  and  good  order;  of  manly  and  graceful 
positions;  and  of  facility  and  ease  in  walking  and  marching, — a 
training  for  blind  persons,  which   has  been  much  overlooked. 

On  the  female  side  the  Calisthenic  classes  are  the  special  exercises 
for  eight  months  of  the  term.  Miss  Anna  L.  Bacon  has  been  very 
successful  in  the  management  of  the  difficult  operations,  and  the 
graceful  performances  of  the  pupils  are  very  creditable  to  themselves. 

Our  system  allows  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  every  hour,  which  is 
spent  by  the  pupils  chiefly  in  walking  on  the  grounds,  or  in  the  ample 
halls  and  piazzas.  During  the  summer  the  female  pupils  walk  an 
hour  a  day  in  Logan  Square. 

The  Institution  is  grateful  to  acknowledge  the  many  opportunities 
our  pupils  enjoy  for  free  admissions  to   lectures  and  musical  enter- 
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tainments,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  other  proper  places  of 
amusement.  These  add  to  their  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  a  good 
musical  taste,  which  a  large  city  affords,  and  to  their  mental  improve- 
ment also. 

HEALTH. 

A  very  good  condition  of  health  has  prevailed   during  the  year, 
due  to  its  cleanliness,  the  healthy  exercises  of  the  pupils,  faithful  care 
of  an  excellent  nurse  at  all  hours ;   and  to  the  professional  services  of 
two  eminent  physicians, — Dr.  Albert  H.  Smith,  and  to  Dr.  George  C. 
Harlan,  who  is  also  an  experienced  Oculist. 

In  all  cases  of  serious  illness  the  parents  are  promptly  notified. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Many  parents  of  blind  children  (always  sensitive  about  them,  and 
indulgent  to  their  faults),  hesitate  to  send  them  to  the  schools  for  the 
blind,  where  they  may  be  well  cared  for ;  and  not  unfrequently  they 
are  kept  at  home  entirely,  from  this  weakness. 

Our  discipline  is  not  severe,  but  decided,  and  adapted  to  the  age 
and  temperament  of  the  scholar.  Obedience  is  the  first  law.  Cor- 
poral punishment  is  not  used.  Profanity  is  never  tolerated.  Care  is 
taken  to  instil  good  morals  and  a  proper  behavior  in  the  minds  and 
habits  of  the  pupils.  The  sexes  are  taught  separately,  and  do  not 
associate  together. 

RELIGION. 

The  Institution  is  decidedly  unsectarian.  The  pupils  are  required 
to  attend  public  worship  at  least  once  on  the  Sabbath,  at  such  places 
or  denominations  as  are  indicated  by  their  parents. 

The  following  are  the  denominations  given  in  the  application 
papers,  showing  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  : 

Roman  Catholic     ....  38  Baptist 12 

Methodist 34  Protestant  (so  called)       .     .  12 

Presbyterian 19  German  Reformed      ...  8 

Lutheran        16  Hebrew I 

Episcopal 14  All  others 10 
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THE  WORKSHOPS. 

This  important  department — not  less  so  than  any  other,  for  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  the  blind — is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Cooper,  who 
has  had  a  long  experience  therein.  The  number  of  pupils  instructed, 
and  the  branches  taught,  are  as  follows : 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females 

Brooms  and  Whisks  30 



Hand  and  Machine 

Carpet  Weaving     .        5 



Sewing        .     .     — 

40 

Mattress-making    .       5 



Knitting         ...     — 

42 

Cane-seating      .     .     20 

5 

Crochetting        .     .     — 

21 

Bead  work    ...     16 

56 

Instruction  in  brush-making  is  discontinued,  as  not  being  remu- 
nerative to  the  pupils  after  leaving.  Broom  and  whisk-making  has 
become  the  chief  trade  for  the  blind ;  and  most  of  them  become 
adepts  in  the  work.  The  material  is  grown  everywhere.  The  blind 
mechanic,  who  resides  in  the  country,  can  arrange  with  the  farmers  to 
raise  the  broom  corn,  and  he  will  buy  it,  or  rather,  make  his  brooms 
li  on  shares."  Many  have  done  so,  and  made  a  living.  Or,  if  conve- 
nient to  purchase  the  material  elsewhere,  the  neighbors  will  generally 
patronize  him.  An  industrious  blind  man  will  generally  be  favored. 
An  idle  one,  who  stands  at  the  corner  begging,  if  not  a  cripple,  does 
not  deserve  to  be  favored. 

Our  workroom  for  females,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ellen  L. 
Townsend,  gives  an  interesting  display  of  skill  and  industry,  as  once 
described  by  Mr.  Dickens — "  a  work  in  the  dark"  The  sewing  ma- 
chines, with  their  sightless  teachers ;  knitting  and  plain  sewing,  some 
on  dresses,  others  crochetting,  and  younger  children  taking  their  first 
lessons  on  bead-work,  to  train  their  fingers  for  more  useful  handi- 
craft, all  represent  a  hive  of  industry  interesting  to  behold.  A  few  of 
our  number  cane-seat  chairs. 

But  there  are  few  industries  available  for  female  pupils.  Baskets 
are  made  in  one  of  the  "  Homes."  We  are  sometimes  prompted  to 
enquire  of  ladies,  having  means,  and  blest  with  good  sight,  Why  not 
kindly  deny  yourselves  the  privilege  of  crochetting,  and  furnish  an 
occasional  order  for  the  beautiful  work  of  our  skilled  pupils  ?  These 
are  always  exposed  for  examination  or  purchase,  at  the  Wednesday 
exhibitions. 
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HOMES  FOR  EMPLOYMENT. 

During  an  experience  of  many  years,  it  was  found  that  after  the 
allotted  period  of  instruction  in  literature  and  handicraft,  some  of  the 
graduated  pupils  were  homeless,  and  without  a  prospect  of  self-sup- 
port. This  led  to  the  establishment  of  "  homes  "  of  industry.  The 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women  "  was  first  organized. 
It  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  sixteen  years,  on  Powelton 
Avenue,  and  has  at  present  forty-seven  inmates,  most  of  them  em- 
ployed, and  all  kindly  cared  for. 

The  "Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men"  chartered  in 
1874,  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  Superintendent,  gives  at  present  employment  to 
about  eighty-five  adult  workmen,  over  fifty  of  whom  are  boarders. 
The  good  it  is  doing  can  be  best  understood  by  the  results  of  the  in- 
dustry of  these  blind  men,  viz. :  During  the  past  year  they  have 
manufactured  over  339,853  corn  brooms,  12,344  brushes,  woven  2,400 
yards  of  carpet,  with  other  work  aggregating  a  p reduction  valued  at 
$46,600,  and  $12,300  was  earned  by  the  workmen.  But  the  value  of 
this  benevolent  Home  must  not  be  estimated  alone  by  the  good  it  does 
in  giving  shelter  and  employment  to  the  blind  of  Pennsylvania ;  it  is 
a  practical  example,  and  suggestive  for  Working  Homes  in  other 
States. 

The  Pennsylvania  Retreat  for  Blind  Mutes  and  Aged  and  Infirm 
Blind  Persons,  Powelton  and  Saunders  Ave's.,  is  to  care  for  those  blind 
persons  for  whom  there  is  no  other  refuge.  No  other  charitable  institu- 
tion is  open  to  them.  It  is  also  to  be  a  relief  to  the  aged  of  the  exist- 
ing Homes,  that  they  may  not  become,  in  the  future,  mere  infirmaries 
for  the  superannuated. 

While  our  own  Institution  is  for  instruction  only,  and  for  a  limited 
period,  it  must  always  bear  an  intimate  relation  to  the  "  Homes ', 
which  are  destined  to  receive  and  provide  for  so  many  of  its  pupils. 

AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

We  are  frequently  receiving  good  books  printed  in  relief,  and  pro- 
vided for  by  Congressional  aid.  Among  other  valued  works  will  be 
a  New  Edition  of  the  Dictionary,  revised  and  printed  in  the  "combin- 
ed" line  letter  (capitals  and  lower  case),  in  three  volumes.     This  is  the 
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only  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  printed  for  the  blind,  and 
will  be  a  valuable  reference  for  all  sightless  scholars.  All  young 
readers  who  are  taught  the  New  York  Point,  or  Braille  letter,  can 
learn  also  the  line  Alphabet. 

A  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  August  last.  At  my  request  this  Institution  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Frank  Battles,  Assistant  Principal.  His  action  in  that  duty 
was  very  satisfactory  to  myself,  and  creditable  to  the  Institution.  I 
take  this  occasion  to  add  my  appreciation  of  his  assistance,  and  the 
value  of  his  services  generally. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  fail  to  notice  and  commend  to  the  Board, 
the  faithful  and  intelligent  services  of  Miss  Mary  Woodward,  as 
Principal  Female  Instructor,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Caley,  Principal  Male  In- 
structor, Mrs.  Rebecca  R.  Roselle,  as  Matron,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Mingus, 
Assistant,  and  the  intelligent  and  faithful  corps  of  Instructors  in  the 
several  departments  of  the  Institution. 

Our  grateful  acknowledgments  are  eminently  due  to  the  Almighty 
Father  of  all  our  mercies,  for  the  benefits  and  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  Institution  during  the  year  now  closed. 

William  Chapin, 

Principal, 
December  ist,  1884. 


Manufacturing  Department, 


DEBTOR. 

Raw  material  on  hand,  Dec.  I,  1883, $1,167  5^ 

Manufactured  goods  on  hand,  Dec.  1,  1883,      ....  2,059  72 

Raw  material  purchased, 3,251  44 

Goods  bought  for  sale, 3,338  39 

Expenses  of  Store, 848  05 

Bills  Payable, 53  75 


Creditor, $11,275  45 

Debtor, 10,718  91 

Gain, $556  54 


$10,718  91 

CREDITOR. 

Raw  material  on  hand,  Dec.  1,  1884, $1,533  79 

Manufactured  goods  on  hand,  Dec.  1,  1884,      ....  1,695  46 

Goods  manufactured, 2,769  33 

Goods  sold, 4,814   19 

Bills  Receivable, 462  68 


11,275  45 


Manufactures  for  the  Year  ending  November  30th, 

1884. 


2,235  scrub  brushes,  valued  @ $158  63 

"       87  40 

"       40  22 

"       3  34 

"       52  89 

28  50 

6  12 


828  shoe    * 

168  hair    ' 

16  hat     ' 

87  cloth 

.  72  bath    ' 

72  lye     ' 

3,478 


11,064  brooms, 

588  whisks, 

228  seats  and  chairs, 

1,547  yards  carpet,         " 

135  pes  mattress  work,  " 


t< 


$377 

10 

1,427 

62 

55 

58 

60 

35 

362 

40 

215 

08 

FEMALE    DEPARTMENT. 

Knitting,  sewing,  bead  work,  &c,  .... 


Raw  material  sold,  &c, 


$2,498  13 

211  71 

$2,709  84 

59  49 


Total  value  of  goods  manufactured  in  1884,     .     .     .  .$2,769  33 
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List  of   Pupils. 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 


( 

MALES. 

Nauics. 

Received. 

Counties. 

1 1 51   Baker,  Edmund, 

Sept., 

1883 

Clearfield 

1101  Barr,  Geo.  W., 

Dec, 

1881 

Jefferson 

1 164  Bausch,  John, 

Sept., 

1883 

Luzerne 

1 1 73  Belt,  Joseph  W., 

Sept., 

1883 

"       (0 

963  Blake,  Anthony, 

April, 

1878 

Susquehanna 

1034  Brennan,  John, 

Sept., 

1880 

Philadelphia 

1200  Brink,  Andrew, 

Sept., 

1884 

Crawford  (2) 

1006  Burling,  Harry, 

Sept., 

1879 

Philadelphia 

974  Carey,  Patrick, 

April, 

1878 

Lehigh 

1088  Carrier,  Ellis  A., 

Oct., 

1881 

Jefferson 

12 18  Clark,  Robert, 

Sept., 

1884 

Bucks 

1 144  Clayton,  James  R., 

Sept., 

1883 

Philadelphia 

965  Collums,  Lincoln, 

Sept., 

1878 

Berks 

1 1 47  Craig,  John, 

Sept., 

1883 

Luzerne 

1216  Danfield,  Mark  G., 

Sept., 

1884 

Philadelphia 

1225  Dillard,  Henry  K., 

Nov., 

1884 

( 

972  Dunbar,  William  W., 

Sept., 

1878 

<t 

1079  Dunn,  Albert  H., 

Sept., 

1881 

Venango 

1 1 75  Ehrenfield,  Salem  A., 

Sept., 

1883 

Clarion  (1) 

1069  Evans,  Albert  H., 

Sept., 

1881 

Schuylkill  (4) 

1043  Evans,  Thomas, 

Sept., 

1880 

Allegheny 

1 105  Fallman,  Ross, 

Jan., 

1882 

Franklin,  (4) 

1 191  Fretton,  Joseph, 

Sept., 

1884 

Philadelphia 

1 141  Fox,  William, 

April, 

1883 

«« 

1099  Gable,  Jeremiah, 

Nov., 

1881 

Schuylkill  (4) 

1 1 71  Gane,  Joseph, 

Sept., 

1883 

Montgomery 

1063  Geiss,  Charles, 

March, 

1881 

Luzerne 

1 187  Goettler,  Christopher, 

Feb., 

1884 

Schuylkill 

1 190  Graham,  Thomas, 

Sept., 

1881 

Clearfield  (4) 

1042  Gravoski,  Franz, 

Sept., 

1880 

Allegheny 

1007  Harris,  Eugene, 

Sept., 

1879 

Philadelphia 

1093  Harper,  George, 

Sept., 

1881 

Allegheny 

1070  Hughes,  Frank  P., 

Sept., 

1881 

Philadelphia 

1 161  Hupe,  Charles, 

Sept., 

1883 

Allegheny 

1009  Jolly,  James, 

Sept., 

1879 

Philadelphia 

121 5  Jones,  Phineas  M., 

Sept., 

1884 

Philadelphia 

(I) 
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Names. 

976  Krapf,  August, 
028  Kresgo,  Nathan  H., 
047  Kidder,  Peter, 
140  Kimball,  Charles, 
060  Kiphen,  William  H., 
044  Larkins,  Daniel, 
076  Leland,  Orse  P., 
964  Lewis,  David  R., 
184  Link,  Joseph, 

162  Loomis,  Levi  R., 
146  Mahedy,  John, 
127  Martin,  Frank, 
186  Maisack,  Harry  A., 
145  McCarty,  Daniel, 
204  McClintock,  Joshua, 
062  McClure,  William  J., 
199  Mclhon,  Hugh, 

222  Miller,  George  I., 

152  Miller,  Isaac, 

155  Miller,  William, 

156  Mitchell,  Eugene, 

149  Mongavin,  Thomas, 

153  Moore,  James  B., 
990  O'Riley,  Martin, 
125  O'Malley,  Richard, 

154  Perry,  William  H., 
131  Piatt,  John  F., 

219  Provence,  William  D., 

201  Pugh,  Ferdinando, 

163  Reavey,  Charles, 

202  Robinson,  Lott  W., 
133  Rothschell,  David, 
033  Rush,  Jr.,  Jos.  A., 

195  Sands,  Frank  W., 

157  Schenck,  Nicholas, 

196  Shearer,  Samuel  B., 
941  Sheble,  William  J., 
198  Shull,  Mosheim, 

102  Simpson,  William  V., 
985  Sindorf,  William  G., 

150  Skidmore,  Lamont  R., 

203  Snyder,  William, 
005  Solley,  James  S., 


Rec( 

:ived. 

Counties. 

Sept., 

1878 

Schuylkill 

April, 

l88o 

Monroe 

Sept., 

l88o 

Luzerne 

Sept., 

1883 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

l88l 

Allegheny 

Sept., 

l88o 

it 

Sept., 

l88l 

Erie 

April, 

1878 

Luzerne 

Jan., 

1884 

Allegheny 

Sept., 

1883 

Chester 

Sept., 

1883 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1882 

Fayette 

Feb., 

1884 

Blair 

Sept., 

1883 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1884 

«< 

March, 

l88l 

«< 

Sept., 

1884 

<< 

Nov., 

1884 

«< 

Sept., 

1883 

«< 

Sept., 

1883 

Butler 

Sept., 

I883 

Luzerne 

Sept., 

1883 

Allegheny 

Sept., 

1883 

York 

Sept., 

1879 

Lawrence 

Sept., 

1882 

Luzerne 

Sept., 

1883 

Armstrong 

Dec, 

1882 

Bucks 

Sept., 

1884 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1884 

Monroe 

Sept., 

1883 

York 

Sept., 

1884 

Berks 

Dec, 

1882 

Philadelphia  (2) 

Sept., 

1883 

«i 

Sept., 

1884 

Luzerne 

Sept., 

1883 

Allegheny 

Sept., 

1884 

Dauphin  (1) 

Sept., 

1877 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1884 

Butler 

Dec, 

l88l 

Philadelphia 

April, 

1879 

Westmoreland 

Sept., 

1883 

Lawrence 

Sept., 

1884 

Luzerne 

Sept., 

1879 

Philadelphia 
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Names. 

121 3  Staley,  Ezra, 
970  Stark,  Charles  V., 
1027  Swigart,  John  J., 
975  Sunday,  John  W., 
1 1 20  Wolff,  William  E., 
1095  Woods,  John, 
1 197  Work,  Harry  N., 
1073  Yordy,  Daniel  B., 
1 1 74  Young,  Walter, 
995  Zimmer,  Andrew, 


1023  Allbright,  Rose  L., 
1208  Arnold,  Mabel, 
1087  Bolchune,  Anna, 

1 1 14  Blake,  Sarah, 
1 1 39  Brighton,  Elizabeth, 
1 185  Bobb,  Jessie, 
1 1 29  Brown,  Honora, 
1 05 1   Britcher,  Annie  N., 
1038  Brooke,  Ida  V., 
1 217  Burke,  Annie, 
1 180  Carlin,  Mary  V., 
1089  Churchill,  Elizabeth, 
1207  Collins,  Mary, 

1 188  Clunen,  Mary  A., 
1050  Coogle,  Anna  E., 

1 1 72  Davis,  Elizabeth  A., 
1 1 76  Davis,  Catharine  A., 
1 1 69  Dreibelbis,  Lydia, 
996  Diehl,  Eliza, 
960  Donnelly,  Mary  F., 
993  Dougherty,  Rose  C, 
922  Douglas,  Malinda  M., 
1004  Flinn,  Mary  C, 
1 1 43  Garrity,  Sarah, 
1 1 68  Gillen,  Catharine, 
1077  Hippie,  Anna  B„ 
1 192  Howland,  Martha, 

1 1 89  Johnston,  Mary, 

1024  Jones,  Margaret  E., 
1 09 1  Lamplugh,  Sarah, 
1224  Langshaw,  Maggie, 


Recen 

ed. 

Counties, 

Sept., 

1874 

Montgomery  (2) 

Sept., 

1878 

Philadelphia 

March, 

1880 

Mercer 

March, 

1878 

Adams 

Sept., 

1882 

Franklin  (4) 

Sept., 

l88l 

Philadelphia  (4) 

Sept., 

1884 

Allegheny  (4) 

Sept., 

l88l 

Lebanon 

Sept., 

1883 

Northampton  (3 

Sept., 

1879 

Allegheny 

FEMALES 

Feb., 

1880 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1884 

Lancaster 

Sept., 

l88l 

Luzerne 

April, 

1882 

Philadelphia 

Feb., 

1883 

Perry 

Jan., 

1884 

Lycoming 

Nov., 

1882 

Allegheny 

Sept., 

1880 

Perry 

Sept., 

l88o 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1884 

(< 

Jan., 

1884 

(1) 

Sept., 

l88l 

Chester 

Sept., 

1884 

Philadelphia  ( 1 ) 

March, 

1884 

<< 

Sept., 

1880 

Allegheny 

Sept., 

1883 

Lackawanna 

Sept., 

1883 

<( 

Sept., 

1883 

Berks 

Sept., 

1879 

Erie 

Sept., 

1878 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1879 

(< 

Nov., 

1875 

Allegheny 

Sept., 

1879 

Lackawanna 

Sept., 

1883 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1883 

<( 

Sept., 

l88l 

<( 

April, 

1884 

«« 

March, 

1884 

(< 

Feb., 

1880 

Lackawanna 

Sept., 

l88l 

Philadelphia 

Nov., 

1884 

i< 
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Names. 

979  Mahon,  Mary, 
1 1 36  McCabe,  Margaret, 
1097  McCauvick,  Bridget, 
1003  Mendenhall,  Emma  L., 

989  Moran,  Mary  J., 
1209  Morgan,  Elizabeth, 
T002  Moriarity,  Ellen, 

1 181  Mousely,  Sarah  A., 
1 139  Muldoon,  Annie, 
1096  Murphy,  Mary, 
1049  Nagel,  Mary, 

1 182  Nicholson,  Ida  A., 
1022  Raab,  Susan  J., 
1205  Ratcliff,  Kate  S., 
1086  Reed,  Hattie  G., 
1223  Rendell,  Eliza, 

1008  Rittenhouse,  Mary  A., 
1026  Roseborough,  Kate  F., 
1 190  Smith,  Eleanor, 
1 1 12  Smith,  Lizzie, 
1 21 2  Smith,  Henrietta, 
1 1 48  Stewart,  Mary, 
994  Thompson,  Mary  E., 
1 1 42  Torrey,  Mary, 

1 1 58  Towsey,  Anne  M., 

1 1 59  Umbenhower,  Annie, 
1052  Volz,  Caroline, 

1 1 78  West,  Hannah  M., 
948  Woolverton,  Sarah  T., 
1 193  Workman,  Clarissa, 


Received. 

Counties 

Sept., 

1878 

Luzerne 

Feb., 

1883 

Schuylkill 

Nov., 

1881 

Lackawanna 

Sept., 

1879 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1879 

Schuylkill 

Sept., 

1884 

Luzerne 

Sept., 

1879 

Tioga 

Jan., 

1884 

Delaware 

March, 

1883 

Philadelphia 

Nov., 

1881 

<< 

Sept., 

1880 

<( 

Jan., 

1884 

Armstrong 

Feb., 

1880 

Cameron 

Sept., 

1884 

Schuylkill 

Sept., 

1881 

Wayne 

Nov., 

1884 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1879 

Montgomery 

March, 

1880 

Armstrong 

March, 

1884 

Luzerne  (1) 

March, 

1882 

Allegheny 

Sept., 

1884 

<( 

Sept., 

1883 

Philadelphia(i) 

Sept., 

1879 

(< 

Sept., 

1883 

<« 

Sept., 

1883 

Juniata 

Sept., 

1883 

Schuylkill 

Sept., 

1880 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1883 

Chester 

Sept., 

1877 

Philadelphia 

April, 

1884 

Fayette 

DAY  PUPILS. 

FROM    NEW    JERSEY. 


956  Arthur,  Edward  L., 

1 1 66  Butler,  Theodore  M., 

1029  Fehser,  Frederick  W., 

1 1 77  Madden,  William  C, 

12 10  Regner,  William, 

1 124  Smalley,  George, 

1082  Wyckoff,  Howard  S., 


Sept., 

1881 

Burlington 

Sept., 

1883 

Hunterdon 

April, 

1880 

Camden 

Nov., 

1883 

Gloucester 

Sept., 

1884 

Passaic 

Oct., 

1882 

Union 

Sept., 

1881 

Hunterdon 

2/ 


FEMALES. 

Names. 

Received. 

Counties. 

1057  Alloway,  Annie, 

Jan., 

1881 

Burlington 

992  Frantz,  Ruth  A., 

Sept., 

1879 

Cumberland 

121 1  Mitchell,  Emeline, 

Sept., 

1884 

Mercer 

1220  Mulford,  Alice  M., 

Nov., 

1884 

Cnmberland 

1 108  Smith,  Margaret, 

March, 

1882 

Mercer 

FROM    DELAWARE. 

MALES. 

• 

1 194  Bradford,  William, 

Sept., 

1884 

New  Castle 

1 1 38  Denby,  Benjamin, 

March, 

1883 

«< 

1 165  Sharon,  Thomas  F., 

Sept., 
FEMALES. 

1883 

«■ 

I113  Segears,  Susan  B., 

March, 

1882 

Kent 

1037  Wood,  Emma, 

May, 

1880 

New  Castle 

1083  Turnbull,  Luke  L., 


FROM    ILLINOIS. 

Sept.,  1881 

FROM    NEW   YORK. 
1 118  George  N.  Murphy,  Sept.,  1882 


Cook 


Kings 


HOME 

INMATES 

Names. 

Admitted  as  Pupils 

Received  into  th 

Kinney,  Michael, 

I848 

1852 

Boyer,  Emma, 

I854 

I863 

Cruser,  Catharine, 

I844 

1852 

Gutzlaff,  Fanny, 

1843 

I85I 

Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D., 

l86l 

I869 

Osborn,  Eliza, 

I85I 

I859 

States. 

Penna, 

(< 

N.J. 

China. 

Penna. 


FORM  OF  LEGACY. 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,"  in  Philadelphia,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, forever  (if  real  estate),  all  that,  &c,  (if  personal),  the  sum 
of,  &c. 
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TERMS. 

Pay  pupils  are  charged  three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  which  includes 
board,  instruction  and  medical  attendance. 

Blind  children,  in  indigent  circumstances,  from  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  are  provided  for  by  those  States, 
respectively,  for  the  term  of  five  to  seven  years. 

The  most  suitable  time  for  admission  is  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  sixteen  years. 

Applications  may  be  addressed  to  Edward  S.  Whelen  Esq.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Admission  and  Discharge,  or,  to  the 
Principal. 

Vacation  continues  two  months — from  ist  of  July  to  first  Tuesday 
in  September. 


The  Institution  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Twentieth  and  Race 
Streets.  It  is  open  to  visitors  every  Wednesday  Afternoon,  at  half- 
past  two  o'clock,  to  examine  the  work-rooms.  At  half-past  three 
o'clock  an  exhibition  is  given  consisting  of  music  and  other  exercises. 
A  small  admission  fee  is  charged  at  the  door.  This  fund  is  appropri- 
ated in  outfits  to  pupils  on  leaving  the  Institution. 

Useful  and  fancy  articles  and  brushes  are  offered  for  sale  in  the 
female  pupils'  work-rooms,  and  at  the  store,  Twentieth  and  Race 
Streets,  where  also  an  assortment  of  brooms,  rag-carpets,  &c,  is  offered 
for  sale  at  the  lowest  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 

Mattresses  made  and  renovated,  chairs  re-caned.  Articles  will  be 
sent  for  and  delivered,  on  notice  left  at  the  store. 

LIST  OF  EMBOSSED  BOOKS, 

Printed  at  the  Pei'kins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Howe's  Cyclopaedia,  8  vols,  each $4  00 

Baxter's  Call 2  50 

Book  of  Proverbs 2  00 

Book  of  Psalms 3  00 

New  Testament,  4  vols,  each 2   50 

Book  of  Common  Prayer 4  00 

Hymns  for  the  Blind 2  00 

Pilgrim's  Progress 4  00 
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Life  of  Melanchthon $\  oo 

Natural  Theology 4  oo 

Combe's  Constitution  of  Man 4  00 

Second  Table  of  Logarithms 3  00 

Philosophy  of  Natural  History ...  3  00 

"  Life  and  her  Children,"  or  a  Reader  of  Natural  History.  ...  3  00 

Huxley's  Science  Primers,  Introductory 2  00 

Memoir  of  Dr.   Samuel  G.  Howe 3  00 

Cutter's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene 3  00 

Viri  Romae,  new  edition  with  additions 2  00 

Musical  Characters  used  by  the  seeing 35 

Key  to  Braille's  Musical  Notation ! 35 

Guyot's  Geography 4  00 

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader 2  50 

Dickens's  Child's  History  of  England,  2  vols,  each 3  00 

Anderson's  History  of  the  United  States 2  50 

Higginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States...  ...  3  50 

Schmitz's  History  of  Greece .' .  .  3  00 

Schmitz's  History  of  Rome 2  50 

Freeman's  History  of  Europe 2  50 

An  Account  of  the  Most  Celebrated  Diamonds 50 

Extracts  from  British  and  American  Literature,  2  vols,  each .  3  00 

American  Prose,  2  vols,  each 3  00 

Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales,  2  vols,  each 2  00 

Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  3  vols,  each 4  00 

Dickens's  Christmas  Carol,  with   extracts  from  Pickwick 3  00 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  by  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  3  vols.  ea.  3  00 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield 3  00 

George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner 3  50 

Biographical  Sketch  of  George  Eliot 25 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  2  vols,  each 3  00 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man  and  other  Poems 250 

Shakespeare's  Hamlet  and  Julius  Caesar 4  00 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  37  other  Poems 3  00 

Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies  and  Childe  Harold   3  OO 

Poetry  of  Byron,  selected  by  Matthew  Arnold 3  00 

Tennyson's  In  Memoriam  and  other  Poems 3  00 

Longfellow's  Evangeline 2  00 

Longfellow's  Evangeline  and  other  Poems 3  00 

Whittier's  Poems 3  OO 

Lowell's  Poems 3  00 

Bryant's  Poems 3  00 

Longfellow's  Birthday,  by  J.  R.  Anagnos 25 

Constitution  of  the  United  States 40 
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Biographical  Sketches  of  Distinguished  Persons ^3  00 

Commemoration  Ode,  by  H.  W.  Stratton 10 

Script  and  Point  alphabet  sheets,  per  hundred 5  00 

An  Eclectic  Primer 40 

Child's  Book,  in  7  vols,  each 40 

Youth's  Library,  in  8  vols,  each 1   25 

Children's  Fairy  Book,  by  M.  Anagnos 2   50 

Andersen's  Stories  and  Tales 3  00 

Eliot's  Six  Arabian  Nights 3  00 

Lodge's  Twelve  Popular  Tales 2  00 

Bible  Stories  in  Bible  language,  by  Emilie  Poulsson 3   50 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Multiplication  Tables,  by  the  100 $2  00 

Alphabet  Sheets,  by  the  100 50 

Script  Letter  Sheets  (raised),  by  the  100 50 

Script  Letter  Cards  (sunk),  each 10 

Writing  Cards — narrow,  wide,  and  beveled   grooved — flexible, 

$5.00;  pasteboard,  oiled  and  varnished,  by  the  100.  ..  .  8  00 

Spelling  Frames,  per  dozen 3   50 

Words  and   Letters    for  Spelling  Frames,  per    100,  in   line  or 

point  letters 10 

Etymology  ;  a  Class-book 3   25 

Fables  for  Children 1    50 

Virgil's  yEneid  (Latin),  first  six  books 3   50 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream 2  00 

Macbeth 2  00 

King  Lear 2   50 

Arithmetical  Examples 3   50 

Washington  before  the  Revolution .  3   50 

Guyot's  Physical  Geography 4  00 

Robinson  Crusoe,  3  vols 10  50 

Selections  for  Declamation 3   50 

A  Primer 25 

The  First  Three  of  Butler's  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  each 50 

Star  Readers,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4,  each 1   25 

"         "           Nos.  5  and  6,  each 3   50 

Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic   3  00 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  and  Pied  Piper 25 

Politics  for  Young  Americans,  by  Chas.  Nordhoff 3   50 

A  Book  of  Behavior 1    50 

Constitution  of  the  United  States 75 

Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  Part  I — Plants 2  00 

Part  II— Animals 300 

Marcx's  Universal  School  of  Music,  2  vols 6  00 
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Speller — Prepared  for  the  Wis.  Ins.  for  the  Blind $  75 

History  of  English  Literature,  Stopford  Brooke 3  50 

Boone  and  other  Pioneers    3  00 

Fancies  of  Child  Life    1  50 

Pieces  for  Recitation  for  the  Primary  Class 75 

English  Grammar,  in  2  vols 5  00 

Theory  of  Sound  in  its  Relation  to  Music,  by  Peitro  Blaserna.  3  50 

Roman  Catholic  Catechism 1  00 

Notes  on  Light  and  Electricity,  by  John  Tyndall 3  50 

Wonder  Books,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 3  25 

Agassiz  and   Gould's  Principles  of  Zoology 3  50 

Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy  (Rolfe  &  Gillet) 4  00 

Lady  of  the  Lake 2  50 

Marmion 3  50 

Compend  of  American  Literature 3  50 

Boys  of  other  Countries,  by  Bayard  Taylor 2  50 

Hill's  Principles  of  Rhetoric 3  50 

Macaulay's  Clive  and  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 3  50 

Peter  the  Great  (bound  with  Frederick  the  Great) 3  50 

Swinton's  Outlines  of  History,  3  vols 9  50 

Lawrence's  Primer  of  American  Literature 2  00 

Studies  in  Bryant 2  00 

Dana's  Geological   Story 3  50 

Lockyer's  Science  Primer  of  Astronomy 2  00 

Robinson's  New  Elementary  Algebra,  2  vols 7  00 

Steele's  New  Chemistry 3  50 

Nichol's   Fireside  Science 1  50 

Grandfather's  Chair,  by  Nathaniel   Hawthorne 3  50 

English  Humorists,  by  W.  M.  Thackeray 3  50 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  and  Poems,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith.  ...  3  00 

Readings  from  English  History 3  50 

About  Old  Story-tellers,  by  Donald  G.  Mitchell 3  50 

Chapters  from  a  World  of  Wonders 3  50 

Swiss  Family  Robinson,  2  vols 7  00 

Perry's  Introduction  to  Political  Economy,  2  vols 7  00 

Classification  in  Zoology 35 

Models  of  Arithmetical  Operations 35 

Musical  Signs  as  used  by  the  Seeing 15 

Problems  in  Physics,  for  the  Blind 75 

Geometry,  without  diagrams,  for  the  Blind 75 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby,  2   vols 7  00 

Macaulay's  Frederick  the  Great  (bound  with  Peter  the  Great).  3  50 

Thackeray's  Four  Georges 3  50 

Selections  from  O.  W.  Holmes  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table,  3  50 

Selections  from  Plutarch's  Lives 3  50 
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Dean  Trench  on  the  Study  of  Words,  2  vols.,  per  vol $3  50 

Mahomet,  by  Washington  Irving,  2  vols.,  per  vol 3  50 

English  Dictionary,  3  vols.,  per  vol 3  50 

Bitter-Sweet,  by  J.  G.  Holland 3   50 

International  S.  S.  Weekly,  4  cents  a  week,  a  copy. 

Our  World,  a  Primary  Geography,  by  Miss  Hall,  with  Maps .  .  4  00 

Ivanhoe,  3  vols 10  50 

Chapters  from  Justin  McCarthy's  History  of  our  own  Times,  2  vols.  7  00 

Poetry  for  Every  Day  Reading 3   50 

Selections  from  Burns's  Poems 3  50 

Gospel  of  Mark  and  the  Book  of  Acts,  revised  version 3   50 

Books  in  New  York  Point 

Wait's   System  of   Point   Musical    Notation,    revised    edition, 

duplicate  in  line  and  point   3   50 

Wait's  System  of  Point  Musical  Notation,  rev.  ed.  in  line  letters,  2  00 

Wait's  System  of  Point  Musical  Notation,  revised  ed.,  in  point,  2  00 

Rab  and  his  Friends 75 

Rill  from  the  Town  Pump,  and  Mrs.  Bullfrog 50 

Feathertop,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 50 

Jack  the  Giant   Killer 50 

Puss  in  Boots,  Cinderella,  Sleeping  Beauty 50 

Sriow  Bound,  by  John  G.  Whittier 50 

Wait's  Point  Primer 15 

Point  Reader  No.  1 25 

Nos.  2,  3,  4,   5 50 

Nos.  6,  7  and  8 3   50 

Picciola,  2  vols 6  00 

Warren  Hastings 3  00 

Tennyson's  Idyls  of  the  King — Enid,  Elaine,  and  Guinevere .  3   50 

Stories  about  Musicians,  by  Mrs.  Ellet,  3  vols 10  50 

Selections  from  Longfellow 2  50 

Tales  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  2  vols 6  00 

Selections  from  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 3   50 

Undine 3   50 

Selections  from  Poems  of  O.  W.  Holmes 3  50 

"       J.  G.  Whittier 3   50 

Irving's  Sketch  Book,  3  vols.,  per  vol 3   50 

Tales  of  Discovery,  told  by  Discoverers 3   50 

Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales 3   50 

Young  Folks'  History  of  France,  Miss  Yonge,  2  vols.,  per  vol.  3   50 

^Esop's  Fables 3   50 

By  N.  B.  Kueass,  11 26  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

A  monthly  magazine  for  the  Blind.     Also,  a  variety  of  books,  appa- 
ratus and  games. 
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Fifty-third  Annual  Report 


of  the 


Managers 


of  the 


Pennsylvania  Institution 


for  the 


Instruction  of  the  Blind, 


At  their  Annual  Meeting,  December  17th,  1885. 


PHILADELPHIA 

1885. 


Proceedings  of  the  Corporators  and  Mem- 
bers at  their  Annual  Meeting,  December 
17th,  1885. 


The  Fifty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporators  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  was 
held  at  the  Institution,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Secretary,  on  Thurs- 
day, December  17th,  1885,  at  four  o'clock,  p.  m. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lytle,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Whelen  was  called  to  the 
chair ;  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cadwalader,  J.  Sergeant  Price  was 
appointed  Secretary. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Corporators  were  read  by 
the  Secretary. 

Dr.  Townsend,  from  the  Board  of  Managers,  presented  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Audit  and  Inspection,  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Lytle,  were  referred 
to  the  new  Board  of  Managers,  about  to  be  elected,  with  authority  to 
publish  the  same  or  such  parts  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

On  motion  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election   of  a  Board  of 
Managers  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Chairman  appointed  Messrs.  Lytle  and  Corlies  as  tellers. 

The  election  having  been  held  the  tellers  reported  that  the  following 
persons  had  been  elected — 


Officers  of  the  Institution. 


PRESIDENT. 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND. 


VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

WILLIAM  R.  LEJEE. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE. 

EDWARD  S.  WHELEN. 

JAMES  H.  HUTCHINSON,  M.D. 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

JOHN  CADWALADER. 

RECORDING  SECRETARY. 

J.  SERGEANT  PRICE. 

TREASURER. 

ROBERT  PATTERSON. 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIAN. 

ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.D. 

CONSULTING  SURGEON. 

THOMAS  G.  MORTON,  M.D. 

MANAGERS. 

Edward  Coles,  S.  Fisher  Corlies, 

Geo.  Harrison  Fisher,  William  Drayton, 

Alfred  C.   Harrison,  J.  Waln  Vaux, 

Oliver  A.  Judson,  M.D.,  W.  W.  Curtin, 

J.  Dundas  Lippincott,  Alfred  Elwyn, 

Henry  Haines,  Sidney  L.  Wright, 

Galloway  C.  Morris,  Edward  Biddle. 

On  motion  adjourned.  J.   Sergeant  Price, 

Secretary. 


Standing  Committees. 


FINANCE. 

William  R.  Lej£e,  J.  Sergeant  Price, 

Henry  Haines,  J.  Dundas  Lippincott. 

INSTRUCTION. 

J.  H.  Hutchinson,  M.D.,  Geo.  H.  Fisher, 

Edward  Coles,  John  Cadwalader, 

Edward  Biddle. 

household. 

William  Drayton,  S.  Fisher  Corlies, 

J.  Sergeant  Price,  J.  Waln  Vaux, 

Oliver  A.  Judson,  M.D.,  W.  W.  Curtin, 

Sidney  L.  Wright. 

admission  and  discharge. 

Edward  S.  Whelen,  Henry  Haines, 

John  Cadwalader,  Geo.  H.  Fisher, 

Alfred  Elwyn. 

home. 

John  J.  Lytle,  William  Drayton, 

Edward  Coles,  Alfred  Elwyn. 
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Fifty-third  Annual  Report 


OF   THE 


Board  of  Managers  to  the  Corporators,  the  Board  of 

Commissioners  of  Public  Charities, 

and  the  Legislature. 


No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  subject  will,  at  the  present  day, 
question  the  practicability  of  so  educating  the  blind  as  to  fit  them  to 
become  self-supporting  members  of  the  community.  The  statistics  of 
this  institution,  and  the  careers  of  its  former  pupils,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  possible  to  follow  them,  show  that  those  who  are  endowed  with 
fair  intelligence,  health,  and  a  willingness  to  work,  have  usually  no 
difficulty,  in  spite  of  their  infirmity,  in  earning  their  own  livelihood- 
Among  the  large  number  of  pupils  whom  the  institution  has  annually 
sent  out  into  the  world,  there  have  been,  of  course,  a  few  who  have  failed 
to  do  this ;  but  it  is  believed  that  in  the  majority  of  these  cases,  the 
failure  is  attributable  to  a  lack  of  one  or  other  of  these  qualities,  or 
to  dissipation;  conditions  which  of  course,  militate  against  success  just 
as  largely  among  the  blind  as  among  the  seeing.  It  may  not  be  so 
generally  known,  that  some  of  our  pupils  have  been  enabled,  through 
the  instruction  given  here,  to  take  a  prominent  position  in  some  branch 
of  industry,  or  in  some  department  of  art.  Among  our  graduates  are 
men  who  have  filled  with  intelligence  and  ability,  the  position  of  prin- 
cipal to  institutions  similar  to  our  own,  or  of  working  Homes  for 


blind  men.  One  is  a  successful  teacher  of  the  classics  and  ot  mathe- 
matics, and  another  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  organists  of  the 
city,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  country.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
one  was  appointed  teacher  of  tuning  and  the  violin  in  the  Minnesota 
Institution  ;  and  still  more  recently  a  boy  of  nineteen,  who  came  here 
seven  years  ago,  wholly  uninstructed,  not  only  in  music,  but  even 
in  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  musical  department  of  the  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  Another  has  secured  the  position  of  organist  to  one  of  the 
largest  Roman  Catholic  Churches  in  the  city,  and  two  others,  similar 
positions  in  Protestant  Churches. 

While  seeking  to  promote  in  every  possible  way  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils,  and  to  aid  in  their  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  at  least  one  branch  of  handicraft,  which  experience  has  shown  will 
probably  be  their  main  reliance  for  support  after  they  leave  here,  the 
Managers,  nevertheless,  feel  very  strongly,  that  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  their  health,  whenever  this  is  possible,  is  a  matter  of 
no  less  importance.  Blindness  is  often  the  consequence  of  hereditary 
or  acquired  disease,  and  hence  loss  of  sight  is  frequently  associated  with 
constitutional  weakness.  But  even  when  the  general  health  of  the 
pupils  is  good,  being  cut  off  by  infirmity  from  most  of  the  amuse- 
ments and  sports  of  youth,  they  evince  much  less  fondness  for  active 
exercise  in  the  open  air  than  the  seeing.  This  indisposition  to 
exertion  is  so  great  among  the  girls,  that  it  was  thought  right,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  make  a  certain  amount  of  exercise  obligatory  upon  them 
as  one  of  their  school  duties.  This  was  accomplished  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  months,  by  sending  them  with  the  proper  care- 
takers, to  walk  in  the  neighboring  square  for  an  hour  every  afternoon ; 
and  in  the  winter,  by  the  formation  of  classes  in  calisthenics,  which 
were  placed  in  charge  of  a  competent  teacher.  It  was  feared  even  by 
some  of  the  most  interested  in  the  subject  of  providing  healthy 
exercise  for  the  pupils,  that  it  would  be  impossible  so  to  drill  the 
blind,  that  they  should  be  able  to  execute  in  unison  the  varied  move- 
ments required  in  calisthenics  ;  but  that  this  objection  has  no  founda- 
tion in  fact,  any  one  can  satisfy  himself  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
attend  one  of  the  annual  public  exhibitions  of  the  classes,  at  which  he 
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will  see  the  most  complicated  movements  executed  with  scarcely  less 
precision  than  by  the  seeing. 

There  exists  less  reason  for  making  exercise  compulsory  in  the 
male  department  of  the  institution,  as  the  majority  of  the  boys  spend 
a  portion  of  each  day  in  the  workshops,  in  learning  some  branch  of 
handicraft  But  the  Managers,  feeling  that  a  certain  amount  of  regular 
and  regulated  exercise  would  be  of  benefit  to  them,  erected  a  few  years 
ago,  a  gymnasium,  and  employed  for  some  time  a  teacher  to  instruct 
them  in  the  use  of  the  various  apparatus.  Last  year  Mr.  King,  the 
Prefect,  most  obligingly  offered,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  to  in- 
struct a  number  of  the  boys  in  military  drill.  Although  attendance  upon 
this  drill  is  almost  voluntary,  he  has  succeeded  in  making  it  so  popular, 
that  sixty  boys  join  in  the  exercise  with  great  regularity.  The  pro- 
ficiency attained  has  been  greater  than  could  have  been  reasonably 
expected,  and  the  effect  on  the  physical  condition  and  bearing  of  the 
boys  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  To  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  this  exercise,  and  to  increase  its  efficiency,  the  boys 
have  been  provided  with  an  inexpensive  uniform,  and  a  brass  band  of 
twenty  pieces  has  been  organized  by  one  of  the  teachers  of  music,  Mr. 
Keller. 

The  blind,  even  when  well  informed  in  other  respects,  do  not 
usually  have  very  definite  ideas  of  the  form  and  other  physical 
properties  even  of  the  commonest  objects.  To  remedy  this  defect  in 
their  education,  the  Managers  have  engaged  a  very  competent  and 
painstaking  teacher,  Miss  Morrison,  to  give  a  course  of  instruction  in 
the  Kindergarten  System  to  the  younger  pupils,  of  whom  there  is,  by 
reason  of  the  increased  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  at  its 
last  session  to  this  institution,  a  larger  number  than  ever  before. 
Although  this  course  was  introduced  only  during  the  past  year,  its 
results  have  been  thus  far  very  gratifying,  and  the  pupils  have  already 
acquired  considerable  dexterity  in  modelling  and  the  other  exercises. 
With  the  view  of  making  object  teaching  a  part  of  the  course  of 
instruction  also  of  the  older  pupils,  the  Managers  have  authorized  the 
formation  of  a  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  and  they  wish  in  this  con- 
nection to  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  this  city,  for  a  collection  of  mounted  birds ;  and  to  the 
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Smithsonian  Institution,  of  Washington,  for  one  of  marine  invertebrates. 
The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has 
also  been  good  enough  to  present  to  the  institution,  specimens  of 
their  numerous  patterns  of  cartridges,  together  with  specimens  illus- 
trating the  process  of  their  manufacture. 

In  order  that  the  members  of  the  Legislature  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  their  studies  and  in 
handicraft,  a  large  number  of  them  were  taken  to  Harrisburg,  and  gave 
an  exhibition  in  the  Opera  House  there,  on  the  evening  of  February 
26th.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Battles, 
who  accompanied  them  there  : 

"  Invitations  in  raised  type  were  sent  to  the  State  officers,  Senators 
and  Representatives,  the  lower  part  of  the  house  being  reserved  for 
them.  All  expressed  a  desire  to  attend,  and  many  made  application 
for  additional  tickets.  *  *  *  Generous  applause  followed  every 
production.  *  *  *  All  were  highly  pleased,  and  many  who  had 
heard  us  before,  thought  that  it  was  the  most  satisfactory  we  had  ever 
given  there. 

"  We  returned  the  following  day,  the  party  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  and  without  having  met  with  any  accident,  or  suffering  any 
inconvenience  from  the  incidental  exposure  and  fatigue." 

The  Managers  have  heard,  with  profound  regret,  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Albert  H.  Smith,  one  of  the  attending  physicians  to  the  institution, 
which  occurred  on  the  14th  of  the  present  month.  Elected  December 
15th,  1864,  when  quite  a  young  man,  he  continued  faithfully  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  position  long  after  the  small  salary  attached 
to  it  could  have  been  any  inducement  to  him  to  hold  it,  and  notwith- 
standing the  demands  made  upon  his  time  by  a  large  and  constantly  in- 
creasing lucrative  practice,  until  incapacitated  by  the  illness  which  has 
just  terminated  in  his  death.  To  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession 
and  to  a  large  experience  in  practice,  he  added  a  kind  and  sympathetic 
manner,  which  won  for  him  the  regard  and  affection  of  his  patients  of 
all  classes,  to  a  degree  which  has  fallen  to  the  fortune  of  but  few 
physicians.  His  illness  was  prolonged  for  several  years,  and  was  of 
a  peculiarly  distressing  character ;  but  although  rarely  free  from  pain, 
he  bore  his  sufferings  with  a  heroic  and  Christian  fortitude. 
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For  full  details  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  institution,  the  Cor- 
porators are  referred  to  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  Principal  and 
Treasurer.  From  the  report  of  the  latter,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  heavy- 
expense  has  been  incurred  by  the  Managers  in  placing  the  drainage  of 
the  building  in  a  thoroughly  good  condition.  Having  reason  to  fear 
that  this  was  not  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  modern  sanitary 
science,  they  requested  a  sanitary  expert  to  make  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  it.  Asa  result  of  this,  certain  changes  and  improvements 
were  strongly  recommended  by  him  ;  and,  being  sanctioned  by  the 
Board,  were  made  under  his  supervision  during  the  vacation  last 
summer.  Mr.  Chapin,  who  is  prevented  by  his  advanced  age  from 
performing  the  more  onerous  duties  of  principal,  is  zealously  and 
intelligently  aided  in  the  management  of  the  institution  by  Mr.  Battles, 
who  has  been  his  assistant  since  October,  1881.  He  continues,  how- 
ever, to  give  a  large  share  of  his  time  and  thoughts  to  projects  for 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  blind,  both  here  and  elsewhere. 
In  conclusion,  the  Managers  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  the  teachers  and  other  officers  of  the  institution.  They 
have  not  only  faithfully  performed  their  duties,  but  have  heartily  co- 
operated with  the  principal  and  his  assistant  in  maintaining  discipline 
among  the  pupils,  and  in  carrying  out  the  directions  of  the  Board. 

Edward  Townsend, 

President. 

December  15th,  1885. 


Report  of  the  Principal. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers. 

'  Gentlemen: — It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  report  the  progress  and 
condition  for  the  year  ending  December  1st,  1885  : 

The  whole  number  of  blind  persons  at  this  date  is  : 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Supported  by  State  of  Pennsylvania, 93  62  155 

"                    "          New  Jersey, 4  4  8 

"                    "          Delaware,         .......  4  2  6 

Institution  and  Friends,    ....         4  4  8 

Instructors  (blind), 9  6  15 

In  the  Home, 1  4  5 


a 
it 


Total,       115  82  197 

The  following  branches  have  been  taught  during  the  year,  with  the 
number  of  pupils  in  each  : 

Males.       Females.  Males.  Females. 

Algebra,  ....     16           7  Grammar,     ...  26  24 

Anatomy,      ...      13         —  History  (Ancient),  11  10 

Arithmetic,  ...     66         47                    "        (Modern),  32  23 

Astronomy,       .     .     —          11                     "        (Natural),  19  12 

Braille  (Literary),      15          14  Literature,    ...  8  — 

"       (Musical),       10         22  Maps,       ....  24  30 

Etymology,       .     .       8         26  Mensuration,     .     .  10  — 

Geography  (Local),    51          43  Object  Lessons,     .  33  20 

"          (Physi-  Printing  (Pin  type),  11  6 

cal),      ....     12         —  Physics,   ....  32  19 
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Males. 

Females. 

EXERCISE. 

Rhetoric,      .     .     . 

13 

8 

Males. 

Females 

Reading,       .     .     . 

51 

44 

Gymnastics,       .     . 

78 

t 

Tables  &  Measures, 

16 

H 

Calisthenics,      .     . 

57 

Spelling,        .     .     . 

25 

29 

Military  Drill,  .     . 

62 

*/  / 

Writing,        .     .     . 

18 

17 

J                       / 

MUSIC. 

HANDICRAFT. 

Piano,       .... 

58 

39 

Brooms  &  Whisks, 

46 

— 

Organ,      .... 

II 

5 

Carpet  Weaving,   . 

20 

— 

Wind  and  String  In- 

Mattress,      .     . 

8 

— 

struments,      .     . 

32 

— 

Cane  Seating,    .     . 

32 

10 

Brass  Band,       .     . 

20 

— 

Hand  and  Machine 

Orchestra,     .     .     . 

15 

— 

Sewing,     .     .     . 

— 

45 

Piano  Tuning,  .     . 

27 

— 

Knitting  and  Cro- 

Vocal,            .     .     . 

33 

53 

chetting,    .     .     . 

— 

30 

Theory,    .... 

35 

27 

Bead  Work,      .     . 

19 

40 

At  the  close  of  the  term,  in  June,  public  examinations  are  made  of 
all  the  classes.  Specimens  of  work  of  the  female  pupils  are  exhibited, 
and  the  standing  in  deportment  read.  Premiums  are  awarded  for 
meritorious  pupils,  and  Certificates  of  Honorable  Discharge  granted 
to  graduates  whose  record  is  satisfactory. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The  Legislature  having  granted  an  addition  of  10  pupils  to  the  145 
previously  provided  for,  a  larger  number  of  young  blind  children,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  ten  years,  have  been  received.  While  it 
is  desirable  and  important  to  admit  young  persons  within  those  ages, 
a  proper  limit  should  prevent  the  exclusion  of  older  cases. 

Our  experience  with  the  young  pupils  is  favorable.  They  are 
quick  at  learning,  bright  and  happy  in  the  novelties  of  work  and 
marching,  which  is  all  Wkeplay  to  their  young  ideas — handling  objects, 
making  baskets,  building  block  houses — all  this  becomes  to  them 
amusement  with  instruction  combined.  Other  children  in  the  female 
department  are  working  with  raised  figures  on  the  slates,  with  other 
useful  devices  and  exercises  on  embossed  surfaces.  The  morals  and 
manners  of  all  these  children  are  of  course  well  cared  for.  They  are 
brought  within  good  surrounding  influences,  and  a  large  amount  of 
time,  otherwise  idle  or  worse,  is  happily  and  usefully  employed. 
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MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Instruction  in  this  interesting  art  is  always  in  favor  with  the  pupils, 
and  important  to  many  as  a  profession  for  their  future  support.  Those 
having  special  talent  become  organists  in  churches  and  instructors  on 
the  piano.  Many  of  our  graduates  have  been  thus  favored.  Our 
able  instructors,  Mr.  Henry  Hahn  and  Mr.  D.  D.  Wood — the  former 
in  orchestra,  and  the  latter  on  the  organ  and  piano — have  done  much 
to  establish  the  high  standard  ofthis  department. 

A  brass  band  of  twenty  pieces  has  been  organized  and  instructed  by 
Mr.  Julius  Keller,  with  much  credit  to  himself  and  pupils. 

Miss  Marion  F.  Leach  continues  her  valuable  instruction  in  vocal 
music  and  piano. 

Piano  tuning  is  faithfully  taught  by  Mr.   John  E.   Righter.     It  is 

often  found  to  be  a  lucrative  branch  by  our  graduates.     There  are  26 

pianos  in  the  house,  one  large  church  organ  and  two  small  organs,  all  in 

general  use. 

CADET  DRILL,  CALISTHENICS,  &c. 

The  drill  exercise  is  composed  of  62  boys,  in  complete  uniform, 
with  light  muskets.  They  are  instructed  (in  addition  to  his  other 
duties,)  by  our  Prefect,  Mr.  H.  W.  King,  as  Drill  Master.  Much 
credit  is  due  him  for  patient  and  successful  management.  The  exer- 
cise is  very  popular  with  the  pupils,  and  there  is  an  evident  improve- 
ment in  their  bearing,  order  and  discipline.  Our  gymnasium  affords 
additional  healthy  exercise  to  the  male  pupils. 

The  female  pupils,  under  the  successful  instruction  of  Miss  Anna  L- 
Bacon  in  Calisthenics,  are  drilled  in  the  graceful  poses  and  positions, 
which  apparently  bring  all  the  muscles  into  healthful  exercise.  The 
girls  are  also  required  to  walk  one  hour  daily  in  Logan  Square  in 
seasonable  weather. 

The  health  of  the  institution  during  the  year  has  been  exceptionally 
good.  In  cases  of  illness,  the  pupils  have  the  care  of  eminent 
physicians,  and  an  experienced  and  tender  nurse.  Parents  are  notified 
when  pupils  are  seriously  ill. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Corporal  punishment  is  not  used.  Obedience  is  always  required. 
Offences   are   punishable  by  reprimand,  separate    confinement,   sus- 
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pension,  and  for  incorrigible  behavior,  expulsion.  Profanity  is  not 
tolerated.  The  sexes  are  taught  separately,  and  do  not  associate 
together. 

RELIGION. 

The  institution  is  decidedly  non-sectarian.  Catholic  and  Protestant 
pupils  enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges.  Any  attempt  to  make 
proselytes  would  lead  to  dismissal.  The  pupils  are  required  to  attend 
public  worship  at  least  once  on  the  Sabbath,  at  such  places  or  denomi- 
nations as  are  indicated  in  the  application  papers  by  the  parents. 

THE  WORK  DEPARTMENT. 

The  founders  of  this  institution  stated  in  concise  terms,  that  its 
object  was  :  "  The  instruction  of  blind  persons  in  intellectual  knowledge 
and  mechanical  arts."  The  present  and  all  previous  reports  show 
that  intellectual  instruction  is  largely  supplied.  And  it  may  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Legislature  and  the  public  to  know,  that  much 
consideration  has  been  given  to  a  large  number  of  pupils  engaged  in 
the  mechanical  arts. 

I  quote  from  past  reports,  short  passages  to  show  the  profound 
interest  always  manifested  by  the  institution,  in  having  the  blind 
pupils  learn  useful  trades,  as  a  means  of  future  support ;  and  also  the 
earnest  hope  that  some  outside  provision  should  be  made  for  the  employ- 
ment of  those  who  had  left  the  institution  at  the  expiration  of  their 
terms. 

From  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report : — "  A  seeing  mechanic  can 
find  access  to  any  workshop ;  failing  in  one,  he  seeks  another.  Not 
so  with  the  blind  graduate.  Every  workshop  is  closed  to  him.  Many 
persons  thus  afflicted,  have  hands  to  work,  and  hearts  to  seek  it. 
They  ask  employment  rather  than  charity!' 

"There  could  not  be  a  greater  evil  to  blind  persons,  able  and  willing 
to  work,  than  to  be  abandoned  to  hopeless  idleness." 

Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report,  i860. — "The  wretchedness  of  a 
mind  darkened  to  all  external  objects,  willing  to  work,  but  deprived 
of  the  opportunity,  consigned  to  the  pauper's  doom,  cannot  well  be 
described.  We  can  never  abandon  them  to  such  a  fate,  until  every 
effort  to  evade  it  shall  have  failed." 


Reference  is  made  to  the  "Association  for  the  welfare  of  the  Blind," 
in  London,  founded  by  Miss  E.  Gilbert,  in  which  170  blind  persons 
were  employed,  "  half  of  whom  were  previously  idle,  or  begging  on  the 
streets" 

Though  our  workshops  were  doing  well  in  the  instruction  of  its 
pupils  in  handicraft,  it  became  evident  that  many  of  the  graduates 
outside  failed  to  find  employment.  Some  were  without  homes,  or 
friends,  or  means.  There  were  also  female  pupils,  who  found  it  im- 
possible to  earn  a  suppoit  on  leaving  the  institution,  and  without 
homes  to  shelter  them. 

This  led  to  the  organization  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home 
for  Blind  Women"  in  1868,  which  is  managed  principally  by  ladies  ;  and 
in  the  year  1874,  the  "  Pe?insylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men"  was 
established.  Both  homes  are  successful,  and  doing  much  good. 
Some  of  our  female  pupils,  who  become  homeless,  or  without  employ- 
ment on  leaving,  are  received  into  the  Industrial  Home,  and  treated 
with  great  kindness,  and  afforded  opportunities  of  employment. 

Many  of  our  male  graduates  find  employment  in  broom-making. 
In  some  cases,  however,  they  fail  for  want  of  machines,  which  they 
are  unable  to  purchase  after  having  learned  the  trade.  Others  again 
are  entirely  homeless.  In  these  cases  of  hardship  and  discouragement, 
the  "  Working  Home  "  is  willing  to  receive  and  employ  them. 
Without  such  a  home,  their  mechanical  training  would  be  worthless. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  the  enterprising  Superintendent  of  the  Working 
Home,  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  work  done  by  the  inmates 
in  the  present  year.* 

Our  own  workshops  are  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Cooper, 
Master  of  Handicraft,  whose  experience  has  been  very  large  in  this 
important  department.  The  branches  taught  are  broom-making, 
carpet-weaving,  cane-seating  and  mattress-making.  While  all  these 
are  taught  for  the  benefit  of  learners,  the  art  of  broom-making  has 


*  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  furnish  the  following  facts  : — We  made  during  this  year — Corn 
brooms,  361,733;  Brushes,  9,504;  Carpet  woven,  4,185  yards  ;  Chairs  re-caned,  438;  Mat- 
tresses, 161 ;  Earnings,  $14,200.  Upwards  of  100  men  employed ;  some  with  dependent 
families.     We  have  enlarged  sufficiently  for  25  additional  inmates.  H.  L.  Hall. 
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become  the  leading  branch  for  the  blind,  and  nearly  all  take  to  it. 
Corn  brooms  were  first  made  in  this  institution  in  1855.  In  that  year 
2,021  brooms  and  33,313  brushes  were  made  by  the  pupils.  Brush- 
making  was  the  leading  branch.  In  the  year  1877,  the  brooms  made 
increased  to  31,762,  and  3,941  whisks.  Brushes  declined  to  19,710. 
Last  year  (1884),  the  manufacture  of  brushes  ceased  ;  not  affording  re- 
muneration for  the  pupils  in  the  future. 

Miss  Ellen  L.  Townsend,  as  Mistress  of  Handicraft  in  the  female 
department,  gives  useful  instruction  to  many  pupils  on  the  sewing 
machines,  and  in  crochetting,  knitting  and  plain  sewing.  The  younger 
girls  are  taught  bead-work  of  various  kinds,  to  train  their  fingers  to 
industrious  habits.  A  few  of  the  older  girls  are  instructed  in  cane- 
seating.  There  are  few  industries  open  for  female  pupils.  Much  of 
the  ornamental  and  very  beautiful  art  work  in  knitting  and  crochetting, 
fails  of  a  profitable  market,  from  the  fact  that  so  many  young  ladies  of 
means  are  competitors  in  the  same  kinds  of  work. 

AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

We  continue  to  receive  books  of  interest,  provided  for  by  the 
Congressional  subsidy,  for  all  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  Among  those  lately  received,  is  the  new  Revised  Edition  of 
the  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  in  the  lower-case  line  letter.  It 
is  the  only  dictionary  for  the  blind  in  raised  letters  ever  printed.  It  is 
a  valuable  reference  for  every  sightless  scholar.  All  young  readers  of 
New  York  or  Braille-Point  letter,  can  also  learn  the  line  alphabet  if 
taught  to  them. 

The  Pennsylvania  Retreat  for  Blind  Mutes  and  Aged  and  Infirm 
Blind  Persons,  gratefully  acknowledges  a  bequest  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  from  the  late  Hon.  George  L.  Harrison.  This  Retreat  will  be 
prepared  to  receive  the  aged  and  infirm  from  the  existing  "  Honies" 
and  others,  under  certain  conditions.  Aged  blind  persons  are  not  re-  . 
ceived  in  other  institutions. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  gratified  to  commend  the  intelligent  and  faithful 
services  of  Mr.  Frank  Battles,  Assistant  Principal,  and  his  energy  in 
procuring  and  enlarging  the  collection  of  apparatus  and  models,  for 
the  benefit  and  entertainment  of  the  pupils ;  also  the   faithful,  intelli- 
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gent  services  of  Miss  M.  Woodward,  principal  female  instructor,  and 
Mr.  Jos.  M.  Caley,  principal  male  instructor,  Mrs.  R.  R.  Roselle  and 
Mrs.  Mingus  as  faithful  and  experienced  matrons,  and  the  corps  of 
able  and  faithful  female  teachers  in  the  institution. 

We  are  grateful  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  the  manifold  blessings 
which  He  has  bestowed  on  our  institution  during  another  year ;  with 
a  faithful  reliance  that  His  good  Providence  will  not  fail  to  protect 
and  increase  its  benevolent  work,  in  behalf  of  the  pupils  committed  to 
its  care.  Respectfully  submitted, 

William  Chapin, 

Principal. 
December  ist,  iS8j. 


Manufactures  for  the  Year  ending  November  30th, 

1885. 


13,003  brooms,  valued  @ $1,526  59 

494  whisks,        "       " 43  20 

232  seats  and  chairs,  valued  @  : 72  47 

1,569*^  yards  carpet,        "       "         .     .  341  40 

106  pes  mattress  work,  "       "         99  55 

$2,083  2I 

FEMALE    DEPARTMENT. 

Knitting,  sewing,  bead  work,  &c, 146  94 

#2,230  15 
Dr. 

Raw  material  on  hand,  Dec.  1st,  1884, $I>533  79 

Manufactured  goods  on  hand,  Dec.  1st,  1884,         J>695  46 

Raw  material  purchased,         3*364  02 

Goods  bought  for  sale, 2,836  75 

Incidental  Expenses, 843  19 

Bills  Payable, 61  44 

$10,334  65 
Cr. 

Raw  material  on  hand,  Dec.  1st,  1885, .     $2,435  51 

Manufactured  goods  on  hand,  Dec.  1st,  1885,         I>545  20 

Goods  manufactured,         2,230  15 

Raw  material  sold, 36  32 

Manufactured  goods  sold, 4>°44  34 

Bills  Receivable, 423  51 

$10,715  03 

Profit  for  year,  $380.38,  which  is   paid  over  to  the  Exhibition  Fund,  to 
furnish  outfits  for  meritorious  pupils  on  graduating. 
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List  of  Pupils. 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 


MALES. 

Names. 

Received. 

Counties. 

1278  Allen,  Morris, 

Nov., 

1885 

Susquehanna 

1229  Algeir,  John, 

Jan., 

1885 

Allegheny  (1) 

1249  Applebach,  John, 

Sept., 

1885 

Lancaster 

1151  Baker,  Edmund, 

Sept., 

1883 

Clearfield 

1101  Barr,  Geo.  W., 

Dec, 

1881 

Jefferson 

1 1 64  Bausch,  John, 

Sept., 

1883 

Luzerne 

1242  Bechler,  Charles, 

April, 

1885 

Philadelphia 

963  Blake,  Anthony, 

April, 

1878 

Susquehanna 

1234  Bowman,  Jesse, 

Feb., 

1885 

Clinton 

1034  Brennan,  John, 

Sept., 

1880 

Philadelphia 

1200  Brink,  Andrew, 

Sept., 

1884 

Crawford  (2) 

1006  Burling,  Harry, 

Sept., 

1879 

Philadelphia 

1243  Caldwell,  Joseph, 

April, 

1885 

Indiana 

974  Carey,  Patrick, 

April, 

1878 

Lehigh 

1088  Carrier,  Ellis  A., 

Oct., 

1881 

Jefferson 

12 18  Clark,  Robert, 

Sept., 

1884 

Bucks 

1147  Craig,  John, 

Sept., 

1883 

Luzerne 

1216  Danfield,  Mark  G., 

Sept.,    . 

1884 

Philadelphia 

1079  Dunn,  Albert  H„ 

Sept., 

1881 

Venango 

1069  Evans,  Albert  H., 

Sept., 

1881 

Schuylkill  (4) 

1043  Evans,  Thomas, 

Sept., 

1880 

Allegheny 

1105  Fallman,  Ross, 

Jan., 

1882 

Franklin  (4) 

1191  Fretton,  Joseph, 

Sept., 

1884 

Philadelphia 

1 141  Fox,  William, 

April, 

1883 

<< 
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Names. 

Received. 

Counties. 

1 1 71  Gane,  Joseph, 

Sept., 

1883 

Montgomery 

1 187  Goettler,  Christopher, 

Feb., 

1884 

Schuylkill 

1042  Gravoski,  Franz, 

Sept., 

1880 

Allegheny 

1263  Gulden,  Joseph, 

Sept., 

1885 

Adams 

1262  Gulden,  William, 

Sept., 

1885 

if 

1236  Gustafson,  Axel, 

Feb., 

1885 

Allegheny  (1) 

1007  Harris,  Eugene, 

Sept., 

1879 

Philadelphia 

1250  Harrison,  Samuel, 

Sept., 

1885 

Allegheny 

1093  Harper,  George, 

Sept., 

1881 

<< 

1 25 1   Hill,  Harry, 

Sept., 

1885 

Philadelphia 

1070  Hughes,  Frank  P., 

Sept., 

1881 

H 

1252  Jennings,  John, 

Sept., 

1885 

Westmoreland 

1009  Jolly,  James, 

Sept., 

1879 

Philadelphia 

121 5  Jones,  Pbineas  M. 

Sept., 

1884 

«< 

1239  Kemp,  Harry, 

March, 

1885 

Westmoreland  (2 

1060  Kiphen,  William  H., 

Sept., 

1881 

Allegheny 

1226  Krause,  Michael, 

Dec, 

1884 

Luzerne  (2) 

1044  Larkins,  Daniel, 

Sept., 

1880 

Allegheny 

1076  Leland,  Orse  P., 

Sept., 

1881 

Erie 

1273  Lewis,  Richard, 

Sept., 

1885 

Montour  (1) 

1 1 84  Link,  Joseph, 

Jan., 

1884 

Allegheny 

1 162  Loomis,  Levi  R., 

Sept., 

1883 

Chester 

1 146  Mahedy,  John, 

Sept., 

1883 

Philadelphia 

1 127  Martin,  Frank, 

Sept., 

1882 

Fayette 

1 1 86  Maisack,  Harry  A., 

Feb., 

1884 

Blair 

1 145  McCarty,  Daniel, 

Sept., 

1883 

Philadelphia 

1204  McClintock,  Joshua, 

Sept., 

1884 

<< 

1062  McClure,  William  J., 

March, 

1881 

11 

1 199  Mclhon,  Hugh, 

Sept., 

1884 

«i 

1222  Miller,  George  I., 

Nov., 

1884 

11 

1 152  Miller,  Isaac, 

Sept., 

1883 

■1 

1 155  Miller,  William, 

Sept., 

1883 

Butler 

1 1 56  Mitchell,  Eugene, 

Sept., 

1883 

Luzerne 

1264  Moore,  Stephen, 

Sept., 

1885 

Allegheny 

1244  Mount,  Peter, 

May, 

1885 

Schuylkill 

990  0' Riley,  Martin, 

Sept., 

1879 

Lawrence 

1 1 25  O'Malley,  Richard, 

Sept., 

1882 

Luzerne 

1253  Ostander,  Joseph, 

Sept., 

1885 

Allegheny 

1 1 54  Perry,  William  H., 

Sept., 

1883 

Armstrong 

1 131  Piatt,  John  F., 

Dec, 

1882 

Bucks 

1219  Provence,  William  D., 

Sept., 

1884 

Philadelphia 

1201  Pugh,  Ferdinando, 

Sept., 

1884 

Monroe 

24 


Names. 

1 163  Reavey,  Charles, 

1254  Reed,  Jesse, 

1202  Robinson,  Lott  W., 

1270  Rodgers,  George, 
1241  Root,  Louis, 
1033  Rush,  Jr.,  Jos.  A., 

1 195  Sands,  Frank  W., 

1255  Shatto,  Harry, 

1 196  Shearer,  Samuel  B., 
1 198  Shull,  Mosheim, 

1 102  Simpson,  William  V., 
985  Sindorf,  William  G., 
1 1 50  Skidmore,  Lamont  R., 

1203  Snyder,  William, 
1005  Solley,  James  S., 

1256  Sommerfeld,  George, 
1213  Staley,  Ezra, 

1271  Stephan,  Edward, 
1235  Stevenson,  George, 
1027  Swigart,  John  J., 

1257  Thompson,  Walter, 

1258  Williams,  Frank, 

1 120  Wolff,  William  E., 

1 197  Work,  Harry  N., 
1073  Yordy,  Daniel  B., 

995  Zimmer,  Andrew, 

1272  Zimmerman,  John, 


1259  Albright,  Mary, 
1023  Allbright,  Rose  L., 
1 185  Bobb,  Jessie, 
1087  Bolchune,  Anna, 
1233  Breen,  Mary, 
1 1 39  Brighton,  Elizabeth, 
105 1   Britcher,  Annie  N., 
1038  Brooke,  Ida  V., 
1 1 29  Brown,  Honora, 
1275  Brown,  Kate, 
121 7  Burke,  Annie, 
1268  Butler,  Myrtle, 
1089  Churchill,  Elizabeth, 


Received. 


Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

March, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Dec, 

April, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Feb., 

March, 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

FEMALES. 

Sept., 

Feb., 

Jan., 

Sept., 

Feb., 

Feb. 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Nov., 

Nov., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 


1883 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1884 
1881 
1879 
1883 
1884 

1879 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1880 
1885 
1885 
1882 
1884 
1881 

1879 
1885 


1885 
1880 
1884 
1881 
1885 
1883 
1880 
1880 
1882 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1881 


Counties. 

York 
Wayne 
Berks 
Philadelphia 


Luzerne 

Perry 

Dauphin  (1) 

Butler 

Philadelphia 

Westmoreland 

Lawrence 

Luzerne 

Philadelphia 

Bucks 

Montgomery    (2) 

Allegheny 

Venango  (2) 

Mercer 

Centre 

Philadelphia 

Franklin  (4) 

Allegheny 

Lebanon 

Allegheny 

Dauphin  (1) 


Lehigh 

Philadelphia 

Lycoming 

Luzerne 

Philadelphia 

Perry 
«« 

Philadelphia 

Allegheny 

Philadelphia 

Centre 
Chester 
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Names. 

Received. 

Counties. 

1188  Clunen,  Mary  A., 

March, 

1884 

Philadelphia 

1050  Coogle,  Anna  E., 

Sept., 

1880 

Allegheny 

1207  Collins,  Mary, 

Sept., 

1884 

Philadelphia   (1) 

1267  Cowan,  Jane, 

Sept., 

1885 

Tioga 

1245  Davis,  Carrie, 

May, 

1885 

Blair 

1 1 72  Davis,  Elizabeth  A., 

Sept., 

1883 

Lackawanna 

1 1 76  Davis,  Catharine  A., 

Sept., 

1883 

<4 

996  Diehl,  Eliza, 

Sept., 

1879 

Erie 

960  Donnelly,  Mary  F., 

Sept., 

1878 

Philadelphia 

993  Dougherty,  Rose  C, 

Sept., 

1879 

<< 

1277  Dreisbach,  Emma, 

Nov., 

1885 

Lehigh 

1004  Flinn,  Mary  C, 

Sept., 

1879 

Lackawanna 

1 143  Garrity,  Sarah, 

Sept., 

1883 

Philadelphia 

1 168  Gillen,  Catharine, 

Sept., 

1883 

«< 

1228  Hays,  Maud, 

Jan., 

1885 

Beaver 

1077  Hippie,  Anna  B., 

Sept., 

1881 

Philadelphia 

1024  Jones,  Margaret  E., 

Feb., 

1880 

Lackawanna 

1091  Lamplugh,  Sarah, 

Sept., 

1881 

Philadelphia 

1224  Langshaw,  Maggie, 

Nov., 

1884 

<< 

1260  Lukey,  Louisa, 

Sept., 

1885 

«< 

1097  McCauvick,  Bridget, 

Nov., 

1881 

Lackawanna 

1246  McCullough,  Kate, 

May, 

1885 

Philadelphia 

1003  Mendenhall,  Emma  L., 

Sept., 

1879 

<< 

1238  Milham,  Clara, 

March, 

1885 

<< 

1265  Mitchell,  Emma, 

Sept., 

1885 

<< 

989  Moran,  Mary  J., 

Sept., 

1879 

Schuylkill 

1209  Morgan,  Elizabeth, 

Sept., 

1884 

Luzerne 

1002  Moriarity,  Ellen, 

Sept., 

1879 

Tioga 

1 181  Mousely,  Sarah  A., 

Jan., 

1884 

Delaware 

1 139  Muldoon,  Annie, 

March, 

1883 

Philadelphia 

1096  Murphy,  Mary, 

Nov., 

1881 

<« 

1269  Myers,  Amanda, 

Sept., 

1885 

York 

1049  Nagel,  Mary, 

Sept., 

1880 

Philadelphia 

1247  Pfrommer,  Cecelia, 

May, 

1885 

«< 

1022  Raab,  Susan  J., 

Feb., 

1880 

Cameron 

1205  RatclifT,  Kate  S., 

Sept., 

1884 

Schuylkill 

1086  Reed,  Hattie  G., 

Sept., 

1881 

Wayne 

1223  Rendell,  Eliza, 

Nov., 

1884 

Philadelphia 

1 1 12  Smith,  Lizzie, 

March, 

1882 

Allegheny 

1212  Smith,  Henrietta, 

Sept., 

1884 

<< 

1261   Stecher,  Florence, 

Sept., 

1885 

Philadelphia 

1266  Thomas,  Mary, 

Sept., 

1885 

Northampton 
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Names. 

994  Thompson,  Mary  E., 
1 1 42  Torre y,  Mary, 
1 1 58  Towsey,  Anne  M., 
1052  Volz,  Caroline, 
1276  Welsh,  Elizabeth, 
1 1 78  West,  Hannah  M., 

948  Woolverton,  Sarah  T., 
1 193  Workman,  Clarissa, 


Received. 

Counties. 

Sept., 

1879 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1883 

<« 

Sept., 

1883 

Juniata 

Sept., 

1880 

Philadelphia 

Nov., 

1885 

<« 

Sept., 

1883 

Chester 

Sept., 

1877 

Philadelphia 

April, 

1884 

Fayette 

FROM  NEW  JERSEY. 


956  Arthur,  Edward  L., 
1227  Connelly,  Joseph, 
1029  Fehser,  Frederick  W., 
1274  Knox,  William, 
1 177  Madden,  William  C, 
1082  Wyckoff,  Howard  S., 


MALES. 

Sept., 

1881 

Burlington 

Dec, 

1884 

Mercer 

April, 

1880 

Camden 

Oct., 

1885 

<< 

Nov., 

1883 

Gloucester 

Sept., 

1881 

Hunterdon 

FEMALES. 


1057  Alloway,  S.  Annie, 

Jan., 

1881 

Burlington 

1240  Morehouse,  Martha, 

March, 

1885 

Essex 

1 108  Smith,  Margaret, 

March, 

1882 

Mercer 

FROM  DELAWARE. 


1 194  Bradford,  William, 
1 138  Denby.  Benjamin, 
1 165  Sharon,  Thomas  F., 
1248  Crossan,  Wellington, 


MALES. 

Sept., 
March, 
Sept., 
Sept., 


1884 
1883 
1883 
1885 


New  Castle 


X 

«( 

II 


1 1 13  Segears,  Susan  B., 
1037  Wood,  Emma, 


FEMALES. 

March, 
May, 


1882 
1880 


Kent 

New  Castle 


FROM  MINNESOTA. 
1083  Turnbull,  Luke  L.,  Sept.,  1881 
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HOME    INMATES. 


Names. 

Admitted  as  Pupils. 

Received  into  the  Home 

Kinney,  Michael, 

I848 

1852 

Boyer,  Emma, 

I854 

I863 

Cruser,  Catharine, 

I844 

1852 

Gutzlaff,  Fanny, 

1843 

I85I 

Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D., 

l86l 

I869 

Osborn,  Eliza, 

I85I 

I859 

States. 

Penna. 

N.J. 
China. 

Penna. 


FORM  OF  LEGACY. 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,"  in  Philadelphia,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, forever  (if  real  estate),  all  that,  &c,  (if  personal),  the  sum 
of,  &c. 


TERMS. 

Pay  pupils  are  charged  three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  which  includes 
board,  instruction  and  medical  attendance. 

Blind  children,  in  indigent  circumstances,  from  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  are  provided  for  by  those  States, 
respectively,  for  the  term  of  five  to  seven  years. 

The  most  suitable  time  for  admission  is  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  sixteen  years. 

Applications  may  be  addressed  to  Edward  S.  Whelen,  Esq.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Admission  and  Discharge,  or,  to  •  the 
Principal. 

Vacation  continues  two  months — from  ist  of  July  to  first  Tuesday 
in  September. 


The  Institution  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Twentieth  and  Race 
Streets.  It  is  open  to  visitors  every  Wednesday  Afternoon,  at  half- 
past  two  o'clock,  to  examine  the  work-rooms.  At  half-past  three 
o'clock  an  exhibition  is  given  consisting  of  music  and  other  exercises. 
A  small  admission  fee  is  charged  at  the  door.  This  fund  is  appropri- 
ated in  outfits  to  pupils  on  leaving  the  Institution. 

Useful  and  fancy  articles  and  brushes  are  offered  for  sale  in  the 
female  pupils'  work-rooms,  and  at  the  store,  Twentieth  and  Race 
Streets,  where  also  an  assortment  of  brooms,  rag-carpets,  &c,  is 
offered  for  sale  at  the  lowest  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 

Mattresses  made  and  renovated,  chairs  re-caned.  Articles  will  be 
sent  for  and  delivered,  on  notice  left  at  the  store. 


Fifty-fourth  Annual  Report 


OK    THE 


MANAGERS 


OF    THE 


P^ppsylvapia  Institution 


FOR   THE 


Instruction  of  the  Blind 


At  their  Annual  Meeting,  December  16th,  1886. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
PRESS  OF  ARMS  &  MITCHELL,  232  CARTER  STREET. 

1886. 


Proceedings  of  the  Corporators  and  Members 


AT    THEIR 


Annual  Meeting,  December  16,  1886. 


At  the  Fifty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporators  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  held  at  the 
Institution,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Secretary,  on  Thursday,  December 
16th,  1 886,  at  four  o'clock,  p.  M. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lytle,  Mr.  Lejee  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  J.  Ser- 
geant Price  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Corporators  were  read  by  the 
Secretary. 

Dr.  Townsend,  from  the  Board  of  Managers,  presented  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Audit  and  Inspection,  the  Report  of  the 
Principal  and  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  which,  on.motion, 
were  referred  to  the  new  Board  of  Managers,  about  to  be  elected,  with 
authority  to  publish  the  same  or  such  parts  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

On  motion  the  Corporators  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Board  of 
Managers  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Chairman  appointed  Messrs.  Lytle  and  Corlies  as  tellers. 

The  election  having  been  held,  the  tellers  reported  that  the  following 
named  persons  had  been  elected — 


Officers  of  the   Institution. 


PRESIDENT. 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND. 

VICE    PRESIDENTS. 

WILLIAM  R.  LEJEE. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE. 

EDWARD  S.  WHELEN. 

JAMES  H.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D. 

CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY, 

JOHN  CADWALADER. 

RECORDING    SECRETARY. 

J.  SERGEANT  PRICE. 

TREASURER. 

ROBERT  PATTERSON. 

CONSULTING    PHYSICIAN. 

ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.  D. 

CONSULTING    SURGEON. 

THOMAS  G.  MORTON,  M.  D. 

MANAGERS. 

Edward  Coles,  S.  Fisher  Corlies, 

Geo.  Harrison  Fisher,  William  Drayton, 

Alfred  C.  Harrison,  J.  Waln  Vaux, 

Oliver  A.  Judson,  M.  D.,  W.  W.  Curtin, 

J.    DUNDAS    LlPPINCOTT,  ALFRED    ELAVYN, 

Henry  Haines,  Sidney  L.  Wright, 

Galloway  C  Morris,  Edward  Biddle. 

On  motion  adjourned.  J.  Sergeant  Price, 

Secretary. 


Standing  Committees. 


FINANCE. 

William  R.  Lejee,  J.  Sergeant  Price, 

Henry  Haines,  J.  Dundas  Lippincott. 

INSTRUCTION. 

J.  H.  Hutchinson,  M.  D.,  Geo.  H.  Fisher, 

Edward  Coles,  John  Cadwalader, 

Edward  Biddle. 

household. 

William  Drayton,  S.  Fisher  Corlies, 

J.  Sergeant  Price,  J.  Waln  Vaux. 

Oliver  A.  Judson,  M.  D.,  W.  W.  Curtin, 

Sidney  L.  W^right. 

ADMISSION    AND    DISCHARGE. 

Edward  S.  Whelen,  Henry  Haines, 

John  Cadwalader,  Geo.  H.  Fisher, 

Alfred  Elwyn. 

home. 
John  J.  Lytle,  William  Drayton, 

Edward  Coles,  Alfred  Elwyn, 

manufactures  and  sales. 

Galloway  C.  Morris,  Alfred  C.  Harrison, 

John  J.  Lytle,  J.  Dundas  Lippincott, 

S.  Fisher  Corlies. 

FEMALE    VISITORS. 

Mrs.  James  Constable,  Mrs.  J.  Dundas   Lippincott, 

Miss  Ellen  Wood,  Mrs.  Benj.  Hallowell, 

Mrs.  Alex.  W,  Biddle,  Mrs.  Alfred  Elwyn. 


Officers  of  the   House. 


PRINCIPAL.  ASSISTANT   PRINCIPAL. 

WILLIAM  CHAPIN,  A.  M.  FRANK  BATTLES   A.  M. 

PREFECT. 

HARRY  W.  KING. 
LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

PRINCIPAL   INSTRUCTORS   OF   LITERATURE   AND   SCIENCE. 

Joseph  M.  Caley,  Mary  E.  Woodward. 


ASSISTANTS. 


Anna  L.  Bacon. 
Cornelia  B.  Maule, 
Hannah  Hogg, 
Mary  D.  Small, 
M.  Kate  Rothrock, 


Anna  E.  Robinson, 
Georgiana  Morrison, 
James  B.  Scott, 
J.  Fannie  Higgins, 
Anthony  Blake. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

PRINCIPAL   INSTRUCTORS. 

Henry  Hahn.  David  D.  Wood. 


ASSISTANTS. 


Marion  F.  Leach, 
Thomas  H.  Ervin, 
Julius  Keller, 
John  E.  Righter, 


Jennie  Yerger. 
WORK  DEPARTMENT. 


Robert  St.  Clair, 
Mary  Cormany, 
Adam  Geibel, 
John  W.  Caume, 


MASTER   OF    HANDICRAFT. 

Geo.  M.  Cooper. 


Edward  L.  Overton, 
James  R.  Turner, 
James  Hamilton, 
Michael  Crilly, 

MATRON. 

Rebecca  R.  Roselle. 


assistants. 


Belle  Cole. 


mistress  of  handicraft. 
Ellen  L.  Townsend. 


Robert  Scott, 
Isaac  Davis, 
Lucina  Wtalt, 
Matilda  Cruser, 


ASSISTANT ,  MATRON. 

Miriam  B.  Mingus. 


Visiting  physicians 
George  C.  Harlan,  M.  D. 

DENTIST. 

Thomas  W.  Buckingham,  D.  D.  S. 


Edward  W.  Watson,  M.  D. 


saleswoman  institution  store. 
Eleanor  D.  Brooks. 


Mfty^cFciail)  ^Innual  flepvii 


OF  THE 


Board  of  Managers  to  the  Incorporators,  the  Board  of  Commis- 
missioners  of  Public   Charities  and  the  Legislature. 


Schools  for  the  blind  have  existed  in  America  somewhat  over  fifty 
years.  It  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  in  that  time  something  would 
be  learned  by  the  instructors.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  learned 
much,  and  for  a  number  of  years  they  have  given  each  other  the  benefit 
of  their  varied  experiences  in  biennial  conventions  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  some  thirty  institutions  in  as  many  different  States.  The  dis- 
cussions among  the  teachers,  which  are  regularly  published,  show  differ- 
ences of  opinion  about  matters  of  detail,  but  increasing  and  gratifying 
harmony  about  general  aims  and  methods.  As  to  one  point  it  is  believed 
that  there  is  complete  agreement.  To  give  the  best  education  to  the 
blind,  to  narrow  as  much  as  possible  the  great  gulf  that  is  fixed  between 
them  and  the  seeing,  we  should  begin  early  in  the  child's  life.  As  has 
been  often  pointed  out,  our  pupils,  like  those  of  our  sister  institutions  in 
other  States,  are  generally  children  of  poor  parents  and,  therefore,  un- 
likely to  receive  at  home  the  special  training  that  a  blind  child  must  have 
if  his  mind  is  to  expand  as  it  ought.  No  matter  what  the  capacity  of  the 
child,  much  of  the  commonest  information  must  be  imparted  to  him  by 
constant  repetition ;  many  misconceptions  mus*t  be  guarded  against  by 
constant  watching,  and  all  this  is  difficult  or  impossible  for  parents, 
however  solicitous,  who  must  work  with  their  hands  for  bread.  The 
value  of  object  teaching  to  the  blind  is  universally  conceded,  and  that 
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it  should  come  before  other  teaching  is  but  common  sense.  The  earlier 
a  blind  child  can  receive  such  instruction,  the  less  difficult  is  the  task; 
because  the  younger  the  child  the  more  pliable  are  the  fingers,  the 
more  impressible  the  brain,  and  the  fewer  are  the  preconceived  errors 
of  judgment.  It  is  our  experience,  confirmed  by  that  in  other  schools 
for  the  blind,  that  the  age  of  eight  is  not  too  soon  for  this  course  to 
begin.  An  act  of  1838  fixes  the  length  of  time  for  which  pupils  may 
be  maintained  here  at  the  charge  of  the  State  at  eight  years.  A  pupil 
received  at  eight  under  this  provision,  would  have  to  be  discharged 
at  sixteen,  an  age  which  is  generally  immature  even  among  the  seeing, 
and  almost  always  so  among  what  are  known  as  the  defective  classes 
who  are  usually  wanting  in  precocity.  At  that  age,  a  blind  child, 
even  if  far  enough  advanced  in  school  work,  can  very  seldom  be  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  any  handicraft  to  support  or  even  partially 
support  himself,  and  a  trade,  if  learned,  could  hardly  be  carried  on  by 
one  so  young.  The  fact,  that  in  all  cases  wre  endeavor  to  supplement  the 
ordinary  grammar  school  course,  with  the  knowledge  of  a  trade,  such  as 
the  blind  must  learn  here,  but  the  seeing  may  learn  after  their  school 
days,  must  account  for  the  length  of  our  course. 

For  these  reasons  wre  heartily  join  in  the  recommendations  of  the  prin- 
cipal, endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  that  the  limit  of  time 
during  which  pupils  may  be  supported  by  the  State,  maybe  abolished  by 
legislation  and  left  to  our  discretion ;  and  the  fact  pointed  out  that  the 
average  time  for  which  pupils  have  been  kept  here,  is  less  than  half  the 
time  now  allowed,  goes  to  show  that  this  discretion  will  be  wisely  exer- 
cised and  the  privilege  not  abused.  It  is  believed  that  our  Legislature 
will  not  be  less  liberal  than  those  of  the  other  States,  only  three  of  which 
have  imposed  any  restrictions  upon  the  duration  of  pupilage  at  similar 
institutions,  and  those  restrictions  are  less  than  in  our  case. 

If,  however,  this  plan  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  increased  ex- 
pense, we  have  only  to  urge  the  public  duty  of  giving  the  blind  every 
possible  opportunity  of  becoming  capable  of  self-support,  not  to  speak  of 
the  policy  of  preventing  them  from  becoming  a  burden  upon  the  com- 
munity. We  now  spend  upon  each  pupil  an  annual  sum  greater  than  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  State  for  his  or  her  support.  We  are  enabled 
to  do  this  through  the  munificence  of  private  benefactors  and  from  the 
income  now  coming  to  us  from  that  source.  We  are  gradually  replacing 
legacies  and  other  forms  of  capital  which,  in  less  prosperous  times,  we 
were  obliged  to  use  for  current  expenses.     When  this  process  is  complete, 


and  when  we  have  made  provision  for  the  new  buildings  which  we  re- 
quire, we  shall  need  less  State  aid  than  we  do  now,  and  will  cheerfully 
accept  a  smaller  appropriation  for  each  pupil,  making-  up  from  our  own 
means  an  even  greater  deficiency.  Appreciating  the  liberal  assistance 
now  given  to  us,  we  look  forward  with  satisfaction  to  the  time  when  we 
can  educate  all  the  blind  children  of  the  State  with  less  expenditure  of 
public  money. 

Another  school  is  not  needed  in  Pennsylvania.     The  only  applicants  to 
us  now  waiting  for  admission  are  waiting  only  to  reach  the  proper  age. 
A  legacy  of  $20,000  has  been  left  for  the  establishment  of  an  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  the  county  of  Allegheny.     Meetings  have  been  held  in  ' 
Pittsburg  to  form  an  organization,  and  a  gentleman  has  promised  to  raise 
an  additional  sum  of  $12,000,  to  help  the  work.    We  sympathize  with  the 
motives  of  those  interested  in  the  project,  but  we  recommend  to  them  the 
advisability  of  erecting  an  industrial  home  for  adults  rather  than  another 
school ;  believing  that  the  terms  of  the  legacy,  justify  such  an  application 
of  it.     Fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  be  hardlv  sufficient 
to  equip  and  start  a  school,  while  here,  without  any  additional  outlay,  there 
is  room  for  many  more  pupils.     In  case  of  unexpected  pressure,  we  could 
further  enlarge  our  capacity  by  ceasing  to  receive  pupils  from  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  whom   we  maintain  at  the    expense  of  their   respective 
States.     Pennsylvania  children  should,  of  course,  have  the  preference  over 
others,  who  could  be  provided  for  elsewhere.     An  increased  number  of 
pupils  could  be  maintained  at  less  cost  per  capita.     On  the  other  hand, 
should  we  be  deprived  of  pupils  from  the  western  part  of  the  State,  the 
cost  per  capita  would  be  increased;  and  as  the  inmates  in  the  proposed 
institution,  would  almost  certainly  be  fewer  than  those  remaining  here,  the 
cost  of  keeping  each  pupil  there  would  be  even  greater.     For  economical 
reasons,  therefore,  the  scheme  for  a  new  school  at  the  present  time,  is  not 
to  be  commended. 

But  there  does  seem  to  be  room  for  new  industrial  homes  both  for  men 
and  for  women.  The  excellent  homes  in  Philadelphia  are  of  limited  capa- 
city. How  to  employ  the  blind  is  a  more  perplexing  question  than  how 
to  educate  them.  The  proportion  of  adults  to  children  among  the  blind 
is  very  large,  because  blindness  is  often  the  result  of  accidents  in  danger- 
ous employments,  and  often  of  slowly  developed  diseases.  Very  many 
blind  persons  have  had  the  advantage  of  sight  during  their  school  days. 
The  usefulness  of  these  working  homes,  where  co-operation  cheapens  pro- 
duction, and  where  organization  cheapens   the  cost  of  living,  is  great. 
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Without  such  assistance  as  they  give,  and  they  give  it  without  depriving 
their  members  of  the  sense  of  self-support,  it  is  believed  that  not  more 
than  half  the  blind  men  of  the  State,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  blind 
women,  would  be  placed  above  the  need  of  occasional  charity.  More- 
over, it  is  important  that  these  homes  should  have  the  encouragement  of 
the  places  from  which  they  are  recruited ;  the  inmates  require,  to  some 
extent,  the  sympathy  and  favor  of  the  community  which  their  industry 
supplies.  Such  considerations  have  much  less  weight  in  determining  the 
situation  of  schools  like  ours.  Finally,  the  cost  of  working  homes,  is  very 
much  less  than  that  of  institutions  for  instruction  where  the  salaries  of  a 
large  number  of  teachers  of  literature  must  be  added  to  those  of  teachers 
of  handicraft. 

Not  much  need  here  be  said  of  our  work  for  the  past  year,  which  is 
fully  presented  in  the  report  of  our  excellent  principal.  The  order  and 
discipline  of  the  house  were  never  better  than  now,  and  are  largely  due  to 
the  efficiency  of  our  assistant  principal,  Mr.  Battles.  No  changes  have 
occurred  in  our  system  of  instruction,  and  we  believe  its  results  compare, 
not  unfavorably,  with  those  in  similar  schools.  Marked  progress  has  been 
made  by  many  pupils  in  music,  in  which  department  we  have  teachers  of 
the  highest  ability,  several  of  them  blind  graduates  and  confessedly  in  the 
front  rank  of  their  profession.  The  department  of  handicraft  has  received 
close  attention.  The  quantity  of  products  has  grown  smaller,  chiefly  from 
our  policy,  above  referred  to,  of  diminishing  the  age  for  admission,  while 
the  working  home  for  blind  men,  with  our  entire  approval,  receives  many 
of  the  adults  who  formerly  manufactured  a  large  quantity  of  our  goods. 
In  this  department,  as  in  all  others,  our  primary  object  is  instruction. 
We  have  given  up  certain  industries  from  the  conviction  that  in  them, 
competition  with  the  seeing  would  be  hopeless.  Those  now  taught  our 
pupils,  we  believe  are  unlikely  to  be  disturbed  by  mechanical  processes. 
But  the  blind  workman  will  always  encounter  difficulties,  and  he  will 
always  need  the  kind  consideration  of  the  public  in  his  course,  and  from 
time  to  time,  a  guiding  hand. 

Edward  Townsend, 

President. 


Report  of  the  Principal. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  progress,  work  and  con- 
dition of  the  Institution  for  the  year  closing  with  December  the  ist,  1886. 
The  number  of  pupils  at  this  date  is: 

Supported  by  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

"  "  Delaware, 

"  "  New  Jersey, 

"  Institution  and  Friends,    .... 

"  Instructors  (blind), 

"  In  the  Home, 


Mai  ss. 

Females. 

Total. 

94 

6l 

155 

1 

2 

3 

6 

3 

9 

3 

4 

7 

8 

6 

14 

1 

5 

6 

Total, 113         81  194 

The  branches  taught  during  the  past  year,  with  the  number  in  each, 
have  been  as  follows  : 


Algebra, 14 

Anatomy, 27 

Arithmetic. 122 

Astronomy,    .     .     .     .     .     .  15 

Clay  Modelling,       ....  85 

English  Composition,  ...  84 

Etymology, 50 

Geography, 76 

Grammar, 62 

History,      .     .     .     .    '.     .     .71 

Literature, 22 

Maps, 78 

Object  Lessons, 33 

Natural  Philosophy,     ...  37 

Kindergarten, 34 

Political  Economy,       ...  15 

Reading, 134 

Spelling, 54 

MUSIC. 

Piano, 67 

The  total  number  of  classes  is: 


Organ, 15 

Theory, 74 

Vocal, 105 

Violin,     , 26 

Piano  Tuning,       .....  22 

Orchestra, 22 

Brass  Band, 17 

EXERCISE. 

Calisthenics, 65 

Gymnastics, 85 

Military  Drill. 62 

TRADES    AND    OCCUPATIONS 
TAUGHT. 

Brooms  and  Whisks,     ...  40 

Carpet  Weaving, 10 

Mattress  Making,      .     .     .     ,  7 

Cane  Seating, 28 

Hand  and  Machine  Sewing,  40 

Knitting  and  Crocheting,      .  45 

Bead  Work, "65 

Male,  88;  female,  67.     Average  num- 


ber in  each,  5.6 

In  the  Music  and  Work  Departments  the  teaching  is  generally  individual. 
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MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

The  music  department  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  great  attention 
being  given  not  only  to  the  practice  of  the  several  instruments,  but  to  the 
theory  as  well.  The  young  of  both  sexes  are  placed  in  singing  classes, 
where  they  gain  their  first  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music  and  ob- 
tain a  substantial  foundation  for  their  future  musical  education.  Much 
praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Adam  Geibel  and  Miss  Marion  Leach  for  the  marked 
improvement  in  this  important  branch.  The  continued  success  of  our 
pupils  and  graduates  in  obtaining  organ  positions,  over  sighted  competi- 
tors, is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  skilful  and  conscientious  training  of  their 
teachers.  The  tuning  department  still  continues  to  receive  the  same 
care  as  heretofore ;  its  relative  importance  as  a  bread-winner  is  very  high  ; 
experience  here  and  elsewhere  confirms  the  belief  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remunerative  pursuits  open  to  the  blind. 

The  Military  Drill,  of  62  boys,  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  H.  W.  King, 
and  the  gymnasium,  (85  boys)  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Caley. 
The  greatest  interest  is  shown  by  the  pupils  in  these  beautiful  and  manly 
exercises. 

WORK   DEPARTMENT. 

The  decrease  in  the  value  of  manufactured  goods  shows  no  lack  of  inter- 
est in  this  important  department ;  it  is  the  result  rather  of  a  policy  inaugura- 
ted a  year  or  more  ago,  not  to  receive  adults  when  there  were  suitable  minor 
applicants  awaiting  admission.  In  this  way  the  aggregate  time  spent  in 
the  shop  is  much  less  than  formerly,  and  a  consequent  falling  off  in  pro- 
duction is  the  result. 

No  system  of  education  is  now  considered  complete  that  does  not  in- 
clude manual  training — the  education  of  the  hand  with  the  head.  For 
this  purpose  alone  our  work  department  is  valuable,  and  all  of  our  pupils 
during  their  school  life  are  required  to  devote  a  greater  or  less  portion  of 
their  time  to  it.  The  trades  taught  have  already  been  enumerated ;  in 
Pennsylvania,  brooms  and  carpet  weaving  are  the  most  profitable,  while 
cane  seating,  though  it  may  prove  an  aid  to  both  males  and  females,  yet  it 
cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  means  of  support. 

For  the  girls,  so  homely  an  occupation  as  sewing,  with  a  reference  to 
home  usefulness,  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  Fancy  work  is  attractive  and 
pretty,  but  its  sale  furnishes  a  very  precarious  means  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood. 
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OBJECT  TEACHING. 

The  acquisition  of  mounted  specimens,  models  and  physical  apparatus, 
still  continues.  In  order  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  they  were 
requested  to  bring  to  the  Institution  after  the  summer  vacation,  natural 
objects  common  to  their  section.  The  results  were  most  satisfactory : — 
Objects  illustrating  the  various  coal  formations,  processes  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  glass  and  paper;  fossiles,  petrifications,  cones,  fungi,  petro- 
leum, and  products  of  the  field  and  farm  were  contributed  by  the  following 
pupils : 


Willie  Ham. 
Jesse  Reed. 
Lamont  Skidmoore. 
Eugene  Mitchell. 
Orse  Leland. 
Richard  O'Malley. 
Joseph  Fretton. 
Wm.  Perry. 
Stephen  Moore. 
Phineas  Jones. 
Harry  Work. 


Edmund  Baker. 
Wm.  Madden. 
Albert  Dunn. 
Samuel  Shearer. 
Harry  Maisack. 
Frank  Martin. 
Willie  Gulden. 
Malthus  Ashmore. 
Mosheim  Shull. 
Frank  Williams. 
Cassie  Davis. 


Josie  Gulden. 
Isabella  Johnston. 
Sallie  Gerety. 
Naomi  Britcher. 
Maggie  Smith. 
Lizzie  Smith. 
Mary  Thomas. 
Annie  Muldoon. 
Annie  Bolchune. 
Emma  Mendenhall. 
Jennie  Jones. 


All  of  these  articles  have  been  properly  labeled,  with  the  name  of  the 
donor  attached,  and  placed  in  our  cabinet.  They  are  appreciated  at  far 
more  than  their  intrinsic  worth,  for  that  which  is  obtained  without  effort  is 
ever  of  less  value  than  that  which  causes  thought  and  labor. 

The  importance  of  such  a  collection  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  Too 
frequently,  even  with  sighted  children,  the  power  of  observation  is  not 
cultivated,  and  with  the  blind,  deprived  of  many  of  the  means  of  uncon- 
scious learning,  always  accessible  to  the  sighted,  object  teaching  is  indis- 
pensable. Those  familiar  with  the  subject  must  have  remarked  their  non- 
acquaintance  with  very  simple  facts — facts  so  common  that  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  communicate  them.  Over  much  of  teaching  is  aimed  too 
high  for  the  pupils  understanding,  and  vague  and  incorrect  ideas  are 
formed  owing  to  the  failure  to  present  the  thoughts  in  a  concrete  rather  than 
m  an  abstract  way. 
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The  following  extract  is  made  from  the  last  report  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities : 

"The  Principal,  Mr.  Chapin,  who  has  for  so  many  years  wisely  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  the  Institution,  that  any  views  expressed  by  him  are 
entitled  to  serious  consideration,  we  therefore  insert  the  following  re- 
commendation from  his  report  with  our  strong  endorsement." 

"The  Principal  recommends  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  April 
14.1k,  1838,  limiting  the  time  for  which  indigent  pupils  may  be  taught  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  to  eight  (8)  years.  The  average  time  now  is  much 
less  than  this  period,  using  the  year  1885  as  a  basis  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
average  pupilage  of  the  forty-four  (44)  discharged  was  but  three  and  one- 
half  (3^)  years. 

As  shown  by  these  reports  from  year  to  year,  when  pupils  are  found 
to  be  deficient  in  mind  or  feeble  in  body,  they  are  immediately  dis- 
missed to  make  room  for  those  who  can  be  benefitted  by  the  State's 
appropriation.  On  the  other  hand,  when  pupils  show  a  natural  apti- 
tude in  music,  or  capability  of  receiving  an  advanced  literary  education, 
additional  time  should  be  allowed  them  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
such  talents. 

Another  very  important  point  is  that  children  should  be  admitted  as  early 
as  eight  (8)  years.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  more  of  a  blind  child  than 
of  one  with  sight.  Yet,  under  the  present  law,  that  is  what  is  practically 
done,  for  the  education  of  a  blind  child  is  postponed  until  he  has  reached 
the  age  of  ten  (to)  or  twelve  (12),  then  in  eight  (8)  years  he  must  com- 
plete his  Literary,  Musical  and  Industrial  Education." 

In  the  Report  of  the  Institution  to  the  Board  of  Charities  for  the  year 
ending  September  30th,  1886,  the  Principal  reiterates  this  recommenda- 
tion and  shows  that  the  average  time  of  pupilage  remains  about  the  same, 
three  and  eight-tenths  years,  and  speaks  of  the  importance  of  removing 
many  of  the  young  blind  from  injudicious  influences  and  from  surround- 
ings often  improper  and  sometimes  pernicious. 

Correspondence  with  the  Superintendents  of  the  several  Institutions  for 
the  Blind  in  the  United  States  develops  the  fact  that  three  (3)  states  only 
place  any  limit  to  the  term  of  pupilage,  as  follows:  Louisiana,  9  years; 
Missouri  and  Michigan,  each  10  years.  All  other  states  leave  the  length 
of  time  to  the  Boards  of  Trustees  and  Superintendents. 


There  would  seem  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Legislature  will 
consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  referred  to. 
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The  Society  for  Providing  Evangelical  Religious  Literature 
for  the  Blind  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  prepared  to  furnish  to  all  worthy 
blind  persons,  non-sectarian  religious  works,  free  of  cost. 

The  books  selected  must  be  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers which  is  composed  of  divines  of  the  leading  denominations  in  Phila- 
delphia and  elsewhere.  After  a  work  has  been  determined  upon,  and 
printed  in  both  the  "Line"  and  "New  York  Point"  letter,  copies  are  then 
sent  to  the  several  Institutions  for  the  Blind  throughout  the  country,  the 
superintendents  of  which  are  the  almoners  for  the  section  from  which  their 
pupils  come.  In  this  way  a  large  number  of  the  books  have  been  distri- 
buted, but  there  are  still  many  who  are  deserving  and  would  like  these 
publications,  but  are  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  Society,  and  therefore 
do  not  apply.     The  books  thus  far  printed  are : 

The  Dairyman's  Daughter,  Leigh  Richmond. 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  John  Bunyan. 
Bible  Blessings,  Rev.  Dr.  Newton. 
Imitation  of  Christ,  Thos.  A.  Kempis. 
Woodman 's  Nanette,  S.  S.  Baker. 
Parley  the  Porter,  Hannah  Moore. 
In  His  Name,  E.  E.  Hale. 
Looking  to  Jesus,  Rev.  T.  Monad. 

The  Sunday  School  Weekly,  which  last  enables  the  Blind  to  attend  ordi- 
nary Sunday  Schools,  and  prepare  their  lessons  like  sighted  children. 

CONVENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
The  Ninth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instruct- 
ors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  New  York  City  Institution  for  the  Blind- 
on  July  6th,  7th  and  8th.  Twenty-four  of  the  thirty  institutions  were  rep- 
resented, with  an  attendance  of  over  150.  The  following  papers  were  pre- 
sented and  discussed: 

"Architecture^  Heating,  Ventilation,  Drainge,  Food  and  Water  Supply" — 

J.  F.  McElroy,  Michigan. 

llA  Consideration  of  the  Principles  upon  ivhich  the  Organizations  of  Industrial  Establish- 
ments for  the  Blind  should  be  Based" — M.  Anagnos,  Massachusetts;  Wm.  Chapin, 
Pennsylvania. 

"A  College  Necessary  to  Complete  the  American  System  of  Education  of  the  Blind'''' — 

Wm.  B.  Wait,  New  York. 
"  The  General  Character  of  the  Embossed  Literature,  which  the  Present  and  Future  Co?idi- 
tion  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  Demand" — B.  B.  HuNTOON,  Kentucky, 

"  The  Powers,  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Superintendent" — 

Frank  Battles,  Pennsylvania. 
il  Methods  of  Teaching" — Mrs.  S.  C.  Little,  Wisconsin. 
"  The  Idiosyncracics  of  the  Blind" — J.  J.  Dow,  Minnesota. 
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One  afternoon  session  was  set  apart  for  the  meeting  ot  the  trustees  of 
the  American  Printing  House,  of  which  the  superintendents  of  the  differ- 
ent institutions  are  ex-officio  members.  The  duties  of  this  board  are  most 
important  as  it  has  control  of  the  United  States  subsidy  fund  of  $250,000, 
the  interest  of  which  ($10,000)  is  used  for  printing  books  in  relief  and  the 
furnishing  of  apparatus  to  the  several  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  propor- 
tion to  their  enrollment  of  pupils.  At  this  meeting  the  board  determined 
by  a  decided  majority  to  allow  each  institution  to  order  supplies  not  man- 
ufactured by  the  American  Printing  House  to  the  amount  of  twenty  per 
cent,  of  its  quota. 

The  views  maintained  by  the  different  delegates  indicated  a  greater  de- 
gree of  harmony  in  methods  and  systems  than  heretofore  shown.  This 
was  notably  the  case  in  the  discussion  of  Working  Homes  or  Work  Shops. 
Formerly  there  was  a  feeling  hostile  to  any  consideration  of  this  question, 
but  this  has  entirely  subsided  and  the  kindest  feelings  prevail.  The  paper 
of  Mr.  Anagnos  pointed  out  the  importance' of  establishing  Work  Shops, 
but  demurred  on  the  point  of  boarding  the  workmen.  Mr.  Chapin  sup- 
ported his  long  existing  views  and  reiterated  what  he  has  been  saying  for 
many  years — that  the  important  part  is  to  furnish  work — industrial  occu- 
pation. That  done,  while  there  may  be  difference  in  detail,  the  great  re- 
sult is  accomplished. 

The  subject  of  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  and  the  establishment 
of  a  college  for  this  purpose,  attracted  much  attention.  An  effort  was 
made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  to  have  an  Act  of  Incorporation 
passed,  but  it  failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  House. 

A  similar  college  for  Deaf  Mutes  is  now  supported  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  reasons  that  make  it  desirable  and  proper  in  their  case 
can  be  more  forcibly  used  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

In  order  to  make  available  a  legacy  of  $20,000  left  by  a  benevolent  lady 
of  Pittsburgh,  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  that  city  purpose  raising  other 
funds  and  organizing  an  Institution  for  the  Blind.  As  to  the  scope  of  this 
Institution  I  am  not  informed,  but  have  written  them  advising  that  it  should 
be  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  employment  to  adults,  stating  that  we  are 
amply  equipped  for  educating  the  young  and  accommodate  all  who  apply, 
and  that  the  true  charity  would  be  to  take  care  of  the  large  class  who  be- 
come blind  later  in  life.     It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  seventy-five 
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per  cent,  of  all  so  afflicted  are  over  twenty-one  (21)  years  of  age,  and  after 
deducting  the  very  young,  imbecile  and  sickly  there  remains  but  a  com- 
paratively small  number  who  can  profitably  receive  a  literary  and  musical 
education. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  managers  of  the  many  entertainments 
given  in  this  city  for  their  kindness,  in  admitting  our  pupils  to  lectures, 
concerts,  operas,  etc.,  free  of  charge.  Those  deserving  special  notice 
are : 

Miss  H.  Harris,  "Star  Course." 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Gillespie,  Thomas'  Orchestra. 

Messrs.  Burditt  &  North,  Stoddard  Lectures. 

The  Cecilian  Society,  Oratorios. 

W.  H.  Morton,  Esq.,  McCaul's  Opera. 

G.  C.  Brotherton,  Esq.,  the  Temple. 

J.  L.  Carncross,  Esq.,  Minstrels. 

These  opportunities  afford  not  only  means  of  amusement,  but  are  edu- 
cators as  well ;  improving  both  the  musical  and  literary  tastes ;  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  desire  for  rational  amusement ;  and  giving  the  freedom 
and  repose  resulting  from  intercourse  and  contact  with  the  world. 


OFFICERS. 

The  only  change  in  the  corps  of  officers  was  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Foulke  and  the  appointment  of  Miss  J.  Fannie  Higgins,  a  skilled  teacher, 
who  comes  highly  recommended  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Maiden,  Massachusetts. 

The  success  of  any  institution  is  largely  due  to  the  faithful  and  intelli- 
gent services  of  subordinate  officers,  upon  whom  the  details  of  its  manage- 
ment must  largely  devolve.  To  all  such  who  have  cheerfully  performed 
the  numerous  duties  assigned  them,  who  have  commanded  the  confidence 
of  their  superiors,  and  gained  the  love  and  respect  of  their  pupils,  a  grate- 
ful acknowledment  is  here  recorded. 
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WORK  SHOPS  OR  WORKING  HOMES. 

An  important  question  was  discussed  in  the  Convention  of  Superin- 
tendents (Mr.  Battles,  representing  this  institution),  referred  to  in  his 
statement  in.  this  report.  The  point  was  whether  it  was  important  to  es- 
tablish work  shops  for  the  blind,  which  was  commended  strongly,  but 
boarding  workmen  was  not  favored.  From  an  experience  of  over  forty 
years  in  charge  of  the  blind,  I  have  known  that  while  so  many  are  suc- 
cessful under  the  faithful  instruction  they  have  received,  there  is  a  very 
considerable  number  who  need  further  assistance,  in  kind,  after  leaving 
the  institution.  This  help  is,  prominently  employment,  if  they  are  me- 
chanics. Some,  fortunately,  have  homes  in  neighborhoods  where  they 
can  seek  their  own  support,  in  whole  or  part.  Others  are  homeless  or 
friendless.  Some  seek  occupations  in  our  larger  cities,  and  find  none. 
While  broom  making  may  be  considered* the  special  trade  for  most  of  the 
working  blind,  there  is  not  a  manufacturer  prepared  to  receive  them. 
They  require  persons  with  good  sight.  This  fact  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  "  Pa.  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men  in  1874."  None  are  admitted 
but  those  who  are  able  to  work  and  pay  their  board  and  lodging  from 
their  own  earnings.  I  greatly  respect  the  opinions  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  subject  of  outside  workshops,  for  those  who  leave  the  institution  with 
a  good  record.  But  I  hope  we  shall  never  leave  them  out  in  the  cold. 
Those  workshops,  however  called,  should  aim  to  bring  employment  to 
their  wards,  who  do  not  ask  charity,  but  simply  honest  recognition  and 
support.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  name  of  Home  for  the  Blind,  if  we  im- 
ply care  and  industry  by  that  term.  I  look  upon  the  "Pennsylvania 
Working  Home"  as  a  good  example  if  not  model  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished for  a  hundred  or  more  blind  mechanics  in  the  way  of  occupation, 
and  about  fifty  or  sixty  supplied  with  board  at  a  moderate  cost,  which  is 
retained  from  their  monthly  earnings. 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women — It  would  be  unjust  in 
this  connection  to  ignore  this  interesting  and  well-conducted  home,  con- 
taining fifty  inmates,  most  of  whom  were  homeless  or  without  employ- 
ment.    It  was  founded  in  1868,  and  its  fine  building  was  paid  for. 

The  Retreat  for  the  aged  and  infirm  blind  is  the  last  of  the  system  for 
the  education  of  the  blind,  and  the  favorable  protective  means  for  their 
future  comfort. 


Brooms  made, 

373-294 

Brushes      " 

89,928 

Carpets  woven, 

yds. 

3.585 

Chairs  caned, 

520 

Mattresses, 

117 

Outside  workmen,  about 

40 

19 

Note — As  a  practical  showing  of  the  remarkable  industry  in  the  Work- 
ingmen's  Home,  I  have  obtained  from  Mr.  Hall,  its  superintendent,  the 
work  done  for  the  year  just  closed,  viz: 

Earnings,  $15,687 

Purchases,  47,612 

Sales,  60,827 

Av.  number  of  boarders,       65 

Inmates,  about  90 

A  large  portion  of  these  boarders  could  not  support  themselves  if 
obliged  to  board  themselves. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  Institution  is  Entirely  Unsectarian  in  Character. 

Our  rules  of  order  are  reasonable  and  just.  Corporal  punishment  is 
never  used,  but  obedience  is  always  required.  Profanity  is  not  tolerated. 
Offences  are  punishable  by  separate  confinement,  suspension,  and  for  in- 
tolerable behavior,  expulsion. 

DEATHS. 

Though  mercifully  preserved  with  excellent  health,  we  have  to  record, 
since  our  last  report,  the  deaths  of  three  pupils,  all  of  which  occurred  away 
from  the  institution,  viz:  Ellen  Moriarity,  of  consumption;  Wm  Prov- 
ence, of  cerebo-spinal  meningitis;  Andrew  Zimmer,  who  was  unfortunately 
killed  by  a  passing  train  in  Pittsburgh.  His  sighted  brother,  who  was  with 
him  at  the  time,  was  also  injured.  Zimmer  was  one  of  the  brightest  mu- 
sicians in  the  school  and  had  every  promise  of  a  prosperous  future. 

CONCLUSION. 

With  an  earnest  hope  that  this  benevolent  trust  has  been  faithfully  per- 
formed, and  with  gratitude  for  its  success  and  the  guidance  of  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, this  report  is 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  Chapin, 

Principal. 

December  i,  1886. 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 

MANUFACTURING  DEPARTMENT, 
1886. 


Dr. 

Raw  Material  on  hand,  December  i,  1885,             -             -  $2,435.51 

Manufactured  Goods  on  hand,  December  1,  1885,        -  -        1,545.20 

Raw  Material  purchased,     -----  1,223.11 

Goods  bought  for  sale,                -  2,850.46 

Incidental  Expenses,            -  75I-74 


!,8o6.02 


Cr. 


Raw  Material  on  hand  December  1,1886,          -  1,221.66 

Manufactured  Goods  on  hand,  December  1,  1886,              -  1,878.85 

Goods  manufactured,     ------  2,156.94 

Raw  Material  sold,               -----  34-79 

Manufactured  Goods  sold,          -----  3,665.59 


$8,957-83 

Profits  for  the  year,  $151,81;  which  is  paid  over  to  Exhibition  Fund 
to  furnish  outfits  for  meritorious  pupils  on  graduating. 


$1,484.79 

6:99 

62.90 

5578 

287-35 
119.04 


Manufactures  for  year 

ending- 

Nc 

10,408  Brooms, 

valued 

at 

58         "         children's, 

it 

621  Whisks, 

U 

169  Cane  Seats  and  Chairs, 

It 

1,4284  Yds.  Carpet, 

a 

108  Pes.  Mattress  Work, 

a 

$2,016.85 

FEMALE    DEPARTMENT. 

Knitting,  Sewing,  &c,  -  -  -  -  140.09 

$2,156,94 
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List  of  Pupils. 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 


MALES 

• 

Names. 

Receiv* 

id 

Counties, 

1278  Allen,  Morris, 

Nov., 

1885 

Susquehanna 

1294  Appleman,  John  C, 

Sept., 

1886 

Columbia 

1249  Applebach,  John, 

Sept., 

1885 

Lancaster 

1 15 1   Baker,  Edmund, 

Sept., 

1883 

Clearfield 

1 101   Barr,  Geo.  W., 

Dec, 

1881 

Jefferson 

1 164  Bausch,  John, 

Sept., 

1883 

Luzerne 

1296  Bausch,  Jacob, 

Sept., 

1886 

<< 

1242  Bechler,  Charles, 

April, 

1885 

Philadelphia 

1289  Bear,  George  A., 

Sept., 

1886 

Mercer 

1322  Bland,  Harry, 

Sept., 

1886 

Berks 

1034  Brennan,  John, 

Sept., 

1880 

Philadelphia 

1200  Brink,  Andrew, 

Sept., 

1884 

Crawford 

1325  Bruner,  Edward, 

Sept., 

1886 

Erie 

1006  Burling,  Harry, 

Sept., 

1879 

Philadelphia 

1298  Butts,  Malcolm, 

Sept., 

1885 

Blair 

1243  Caldwell,  Joseph, 

April, 

1885 

Indiana 

1287  Campbell,  George  J., 

Sept., 

1886 

Erie 

1088  Carrier,  Ellis  A., 

Oct., 

1881 

Jefferson 

1 218  Clark,  Robert, 

Sept., 

1884 

Bucks 

1 147  Craig,  John, 

Sept.,    ' 

1883 

Luzerne 

1279  Danenhower,  James, 

Jan., 

1886 

Philadelphia 

1 21 6  Danfield,  Mark  G., 

Sept., 

1884 

<( 

1079  Dunn,  Albert  II., 

Sept., 

1881 

Venango 

1327  Ether,  Fred.  C, 

Nov., 

1886 

Mercer 

23 


N  tnes. 

R< 

sceived. 

Counties. 

1043  Evans,  Thomas, 

Sept., 

1880 

Allegheny 

1301   F'etter,  Elmer  E., 

Sept., 

1886 

Montgomery 

1 141   Eox,  William, 

April, 

1883 

Philadelphia 

1 191   Fretton,  Joseph, 

Sept., 

1S84 

<< 

1 171  Gane,  Joseph, 

Sept., 

1883 

Montgomery 

1187  Goettler,  Christopher, 

Feb., 

1884 

Schuylkill 

1042  Gravoski,  Franz, 

Sept., 

1880 

Allegheny 

1263  Gulden,  Joseph, 

Sept., 

1885 

Adams 

1262  Gulden,  William, 

Sept., 

•    1885 

« 

1236  Gustafson,  Axel, 

Feb., 

1885 

Allegheny 

1303  Gutbrod,  George, 

Sept., 

1886 

Philadelphia 

1280  Ham,  William, 

Jan., 

18S6 

Northampton 

1315  Hardman,  Millard,  F., 

Sept., 

1 886 

Bedford 

1007  Harris,  Eugene, 

Sept., 

1879 

Philadelphia 

1250  Harrison,  Samuel, 

Sept., 

1885 

Allegheny 

1093  Harper,  George, 

Sept., 

1881 

<( 

1 25 1   Hill,  Harry, 

Sept., 

1885 

Philadelphia 

13 13  Hirschman,  Charles, 

Sept., 

1886 

it 

1305   Hollobaugh,  Burt, 

Sept., 

1886 

Armstrong 

1304  Hollobaugh,  Daniel, 

Sept., 

1886 

(i 

1070  Hughes,  Frank  P., 

Sept., 

1881 

Philadelphia 

1252  Jennings,  John? 

Sept., 

1885 

Westmoreland 

1009  Jolly,  James, 

Sept., 

1879 

Philadelphia 

1215  Jones,  Phineas  M., 

Sept., 

1884 

a 

1060  Kiphen,  William  H., 

Sept., 

1881 

Allegheny 

1226  Krause,  Michael, 

Dec, 

1884 

Luzerne 

1044  Larkins,  Daniel, 

Sept., 

1880 

Allegheny 

1076  Leland,  Orse  P., 

Sept., 

1881 

Erie 

1 184  Link,  Joseph, 

Jan., 

1884 

Allegheny 

1 1 62  Loomis,  Levi  R., 

Sept., 

1883 

Chester 

1 1 46  Mahedy,  John, 

Sept., 

1883 

Philadelphia 

1 127  Martin,  Frank, 

Sept., 

1882 

Fayette 

1 186  Maisack,  Harry  A., 

Feb., 

1884 

Blair      ' 

1 145  McCarty,  Daniel, 

Sept., 

1883 

Philadelphia 

1204  McClintock,  Joshua, 

Sept., 

1884 

t< 

1062  McClure,  William  J., 

March, 

1881 

« 

1 199  Mclhon,  Hugh, 

Sept., 

1884 

(c 

1222  Miller,  George  I., 

Nov., 

1884 

<< 

1 152  Miller,  Isaac, 

Sept., 

1883 

(( 

1 155   Miller,  William, 

Sept., 

1883 

Butler 

1 156  Mitchell,  Eugene, 

Sept., 

1883 

Luzerne 

1264  Moore,  Stephen, 

Sept., 

1885 

Allegheny 

1 1 25  0'Malley,;Richard, 

Sept., 

1882 

Luzerne 

1253  Ostander,  Joseph, 

Sept., 

1885 

Allegheny 

1 1 54  Perry,  William  H., 

Sept., 

1883 

Armstrong 

24 


Names. 

1 20 1  Pugh,  Ferdinando, 
1 1 63  Reavey,  Charles, 

1254  Reed,  Jesse, 

1202  Robinson,  Lott  \V., 

1 270  Rodgers,  George, 

1 195  Sands,  Frank  W., 

1255  Shatto,  Harry, 

1196  Shearer,  Samuel  B., 
1319  Sheble,  William  Y., 
1 198  Shull,  Mosheim, 

1 102  Simpson,  William  V., 
1 150  Skidmore,  Lamont  R., 

1203  Snyder,  William, 

1256  Sommerfeld,  George, 

127 1  Stephen,  Edward, 
1027  Swigart,  John  J.,J 

1257  Thompson,  Walter, 
1326  Wallace,  Walter, 
1323  Waters,  William  J., 

1258  Williams,  Frank, 

1 197  Work,  Harry  N., 
1073  Yordy,  Daniel  B., 

1272  Zimmerman,  John, 


1259  Albright,  Mary, 

1023  Albright,  Rose  L., 

1286  Anderson,  Regina, 

1320  Bains,  Mary, 

1 28 1  Benfield,  Lillie, 

1314  Bennett,  Susan, 

1087  Bolchune,  Anna, 

1233  Breen,  Mary, 

1 139  Brighton,  Elizabeth,* 

105 1  Britcher,  Annie  N., 

1038  Brooke.  Ida  V., 

1 129  Brown,  Honora, 

1 21 7  Burke,  Annie, 

1268  Butler,  Myrtle, 

1306  Capwell,  Cynthia  B.. 

1089  Churchill,  Elizabeth, 

1317  Conroy,  Lizzie, 

1 188  Clunm,  Mary  A., 


Received. 

Sept., 

1884 

Sept., 

1883 

Sept , 

1885 

Sept., 

1884 

Sept., 

1885 

Sept., 

1884 

Sept., 

1885 

Sept., 

1884 

Sept., 

1886 

Sept., 

1884 

Dec, 

1881 

Sept., 

1883 

Sept., 

1884 

Sept.,  t 

1885 

Sept., 

1885 

March, 

1880 

Sept., 

1885 

Sept, 

1886 

Sept., 

1886 

Sept., 

1885 

Sept., 

1884 

Sept., 

1881 

Sept., 

l885 

FEMALES. 

Sept., 

1885 

Feb., 

1880 

March, 

1886 

Oct., 

1886 

Jan., 

1886 

Sept., 

1886 

Sept., 

1881 

Feb., 

1885 

Feb., 

1883 

Sept., 

1880 

Sept., 

1880 

Nov., 

1882 

Sept., 

1884 

Sept.,  • 

1885 

Sept., 

1886 

Sept., 

1881 

Sept., 

1886 

March, 

1884 

Counties. 
Monroe 
York 
Wayne 
Berks 

Philadelphia 
Luzerne 
Perry 
Dauphin 
Philadelphia 
Butler 

Philadelphia 
Lawrence 
Luzerne 
Bucks 
Allegheny 
Mercer 
Centre 
Philadelphia 
Allegheny 
Philadelphia 
Allegheny 
Lebanon  . 
Dauphin 


Lehigh 
Philadelphia 

a 
t( 

Luzerne 

Lackawanna 

Luzerne 

Philadelphia 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

Allegheny 

Philadelphia 

Centre 

Wyoming 

Chester 

Northampton 

Philadelphia 


25 


Names. 

Received 

• 

Counties. 

1050  Coogle,  Anna  E., 

Sept., 

1880 

Allegheny 

1207  Coliins,  Mary, 

Sept., 

1884 

Philadelphia 

1267  Cowan,  Jane, 

Sept., 

1885 

Tioga 

1245  Davis,  Carrie, 

May, 

1885 

Blair 

1 1 72  Davis,  Elizabeth,  A., 

Sept., 

1883 

Lackawanna 
t 

1 176  Davis,  Catharine  A., 

Sept., 

1883 

993  Dougherty,.  Rose  C. , 

Sept., 

1879 

Philadelphia 

1 143  Gerety,  Sarah, 

Sept., 

1883 

<i 

1 168  Gillen,  Catharine, 

Sept., 

1883 

n 

1228  Hays,  Maud, 

Jan., 

1885 

Beaver 

1 3 18  Hancock,  Annie, 

Sept., 

1886 

Philadelphia 

1307  Hay,  Elizabeth, 

Sept., 

1886 

Fayette 

1077  Hippie,  Annie  B., 

Sept., 

1881 

Philadelphia 

1 32 1   Holley,  Kate  F., 

Sept., 

1886 

M 

1308  Holmes,  Elizabeth  S., 

Sept., 

1886 

(( 

1293  Johnson,  Isabella, 

•  Sept., 

1886 

a 

1282  Jones,  Jennie  A., 

March, 

1886 

Mercer 

131 2  Keegan,  Mary, 

Sept., 

1886 

Lackawanna 

1291   Keen,  Mary  L., 

Sept., 

1886 

Philadelphia 

1224  Langshaw,  Maggie, 

Nov.) 

1884 

a 

1260  Lukey,  Louisa, 

Sept., 

1885 

<t 

1246  McCullough,  Kate, 

May, 

1885 

a 

1003  Mendenhall,  Emma  L.f 

Sept., 

1879 

« 

1238  Milham,  Clara, 

March, 

1885 

u 

1 3 10  Miller,  Helen, 

Sept., 

1886 

Mifflin 

1265  Mitchell,  Emma, 

Sept., 

1885 

Philadelphia 

1 181   Mousley,  Sarah  A., 

Jan., 

1884 

Delaware 

1 139  Mnldoon,  Annie, 

March, 

1883 

Philadelphia 

1269  Myers,  Amanda, 

Sept., 

1885 

York 

1247  Pfrommer,  Cecelia, 

May, 

1885 

Philadelphia 

1205  Ratcliff,  Kate  S., 

Sept,, 

1884 

Schuylkill 

1086  Reed,  Hattie  G., 

Sept., 

1881 

Wayne 

1223  Rendell,  Eliza, 

Nov., 

1884 

Philadelphia 

1 1 12  Smith,  Lizzie, 

March, 

1882 

Allegheny 

1 21 2  Smith,  Henrietta, 

Sept., 

1884 

it 

1261   Stecher,  Florence, 

Sept., 

1885 

Philadelphia 

1266  Thomas,  Mary, 

Sept., 

1885 

Northampton 

1 142  Torrey,  Mary, 

Sept., 

1883 

Philadelphia 

1 1 58  Towsey,  Anne  M., 

Sept., 

1883 

Juniata 

131 1   Turner,  Lizzie, 

Sept., 

1886 

Philadelphia 

1052  Volz,  Caroline, 

Sept., 

1880 

u 

1276  Welsh,  Elizabeth, 

Nov., 

1885 

U 

1 193  Workman,  Clarissa, 

April, 

1884 

Fayette 

26 


FROM  OTHER  STATES. 


MALES. 

Names. 

Received. 

Counties. 

956  Arthur,  Edward  L., 

Sept., 

1881 

Burlington,  N.  J, 

1295  Ashmore,  Malthtt  B., 

Sept., 

1886 

Mercer,           " 

1297  Biddle,  James  R., 

Sept., 

1886 

Camden,         " 

1227  Connelly,  Joseph, 

Dec, 

1884 

Mercer, 

1 1 77  Madden,  William  C, 

Nov., 

1883 

Gloucester,     " 

1082  Wyckoff,  Howard  S., 

Sept., 

1881 

Hunterdon,    " 

1248  Crossan,  Wellington, 

Sept., 

1885 

New  Castle,  Del 

1302  Firth,  Obed  A., 

Sept., 

1886 

New  York 

1284  Romero,  Manuel, 

March, 

1886 

New  Mexico 

13 1 6  Jacobs,  Frank, 

Sept., 
FEMALES. 

1886 

Missouri 

1057  Alio  way.  Annie  S., 

Jan., 

1881 

Burlington,  N.  J 

1240  Morehouse,  Martha, 

March, 

1885 

Essex,             " 

1 108  Smith  Margaret, 

March, 

1882 

Mercer,           " 

1 1 13  Segears,  Susan  B., 

March, 

1886 

Kent,           .  Del 

1037  Wood,  Emma, 

May, 

1880 

New  Castle,    " 

1310  Levy,  Matilda, 

Sept., 

1886 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Names. 
Kinney,  Michael, 
Boyer,  Emma, 
Cruser,  Catharine, 
Gutzlaff,  Fanny, 
Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D., 
Osborn,  Eliza, 


H0ME  INMATES. 


Admitted  as  Pupils. 

1848 

1854 
1844 

1843 
1861 
1851 


"Received  into  the  Home. 
1852 
1863 
1852 
1851 
1869 
1859 


States. 

Penna. 

*  ii 

N.J. 
China. 

Penna. 


F0RM  0F  bEGAGY. 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind/'  in  Philadelphia,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, forever  (if  real  estate),  all  that,  &c,  (if  personal),  the  sum  of,  &c. 


TERMS. 


Application  for  the  Admission  of  Pupils  will  be  received  by  the  Principal.  The  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  have  made  provision  for  the  Education  of  their 
Blind  in  this  Institution.  Those  unable  to  pay  the  charge  of  board  and  tuition  are  supported 
by  the  States  from  which  they  come.  Pupils  from  other  States  are  received  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  $300  per  annum,  which  covers  all  expenses  except  clothing. 

Before  admission,  pupils  must  be  provided  with  sufficient  changes  of  good  comfortable 
clothing,  plainly  marked  with  indelible  ink ;  and  this  supply  must  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time  as  necessity  requires.  In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  should 
become  surety  for  clothing ;  and  the  custody  of  the  pupil  during  vacations  devolves  upon 
them.     The  average  annual  cost  of  clothing  per  pupil  is  about  thirty  [30]  dollars. 

The  most  suitable  age  for  admission  is  between  six  [6]  and  sixteen  [16]  years.  It  will 
be  understood  the  Institution  is  merely  a  school  of  Instruction,  and  in  no  sense  an  asylum  or 
home.  All  proper  applicants  are  admitted  and  every  effort  is  made  to  teach  them ;  but  when 
they  show  themselves  mentally  deficient,  physically  incapable,  or  are  incorrigible  in  conduct, 
they  are  immediately  returned  to  their  homes. 

Vacation  continues  during  July  and  August  of  each  year,  to  give  the  pupils  necessary 
rest  and  recreation,  and  to  enable  the  parents  to  replenish  the  supply  of  clothing.  When 
pupils  come  from  Almshouses  it  is  well  to  have  them  spend  their  summers  on  some  farm 
near  Philadelphia,  where  board  can  be  obtained  by  the  Institution  at  small  cost  to  the  County. 

When  the  questions  as  set  forth  in  the  form  of  application  are  answered  in  writing,  the 
paper  must  then  be  signed  by  some  Physician  or  Clergyman,  and  some  other  person  of  known 
respectability,  who  know  the  applicant  and  that  the  statements  made  are  true.  It  should 
then  be  forwarded  to  the  Principal,  who  will  notify  the  friends  of  the  admission  of  the  appli- 
cant and  direct  them  at  what  time  to  bring  him  to  the  School. 


The  Institution  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Twentieth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia.  It  is 
open  to  visitors  every  Wednesday  Afternoon,  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  to  examine  the  work- 
rooms. At  half-past  three  o'clock  an  exhibition  is  given  consisting  of  music  and  other  exer- 
cises. A  small  admission  fee  is  charged  at  the  door.  This  fund  is  appropriated  in  outfits  to 
pupils  on  leaving  the  Institution. 

Useful  and  fancy  articles  are  offered  for  sale  in  the  work-rooms,  and  at  the  store,  Twen- 
tieth and  Race  Streets,  where  also  an  assortment  of  brooms,  rag  carpets,  etc.,  is  offered  for 
sale  at  the  lowest  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 

Mattresses  made  and  renovated,  chairs  re-caned.  Articles  will  be  sent  for  and  deliv- 
ered, on  notice  left  at  the  store. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF    THE 


MHNHGERS 


OF    THE 


Pennsylvania  Institution 


FOR    THE 


INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND, 


At  their  Annual  Meeting,  December  15th,  1887. 


PHILADELPHIA: 

F.   McMANUS,   JR.   &  CO.,   STEAM-POWER   PRINTERS, 

29  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET. 

I887. 


Proceedings  of  the  Corporators  and  Members  at  their 
Annual  Meeting,  December,  15,  1887. 


At  the  Fifty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporators  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  held  at  the 
Institution,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Secretary,  on  Thursday,  December 
5th,  1887,  at  four  o'clock,  p.  m. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lytle,  Mr.  Lejee  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  J.  Ser- 
geant Price  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Corporators  were  read  by  the 
Secretary. 

Dr.  Townsend,  from  the  Board  of  Managers,  presented  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Audit  and  Inspection,  the  Report  of  the 
Principal  and  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  which,  on  motion, 
were  referred  to  the  new  Board  of  Managers,  about  to  be  elected,  with 
authority  to  publish  the  same  or  such  parts  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

On  motion  the  Corporators  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a*  Board  of 
Managers  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Chairman  appointed  Messrs.  Lytle  and  Drayton  as  tellers. 

The  election  having  been  held,  the  tellers  reported  that  the  following 
named  persons  had  been  elected — 

President. 
EDWARD  TOWNSEND. 


WILLIAM  R.  LEJEE, 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
JOHN  CADWALADER. 


Consulting  Physician. 
ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS. 


Vice-Presidents. 

EDWARD  S.  WHELEN, 
JAMES  H.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D. 

Recording  Secretary. 
J.  SERGEANT  PRICE. 
Treasurer. 
ROBERT  PATTERSON. 

Consulting  Surgeon. 
THOMAS  G.  MORTON,  M.  D. 


EDWARD  COLES, 
GEO.  HARRISON  FISHER, 
ALFRED  C.  HARRISON, 
OLIVER  A.  JUDSON,  M.  D., 
J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT, 
HENRY  HAINES, 
GALLOWAY  C.  MORRIS, 

On  motion  adjourned. 


Managers. 


S.  FISHER  CORLIES, 
WILLIAM  DRAYTON, 
J.  WALN  VAUX, 
W.  W.  CURTIN, 
ALFRED  ELWYN, 
SIDNEY  L.  WRIGHT, 
EDWARD  BIDDLE. 


eiaean/ 


Uee, 

Secretary. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


WILLIAM  R.  LEJEE, 
HENRY  HAINES, 


Finance. 


J.  SERGEANT  PRICE, 

J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT. 


Instruction. 

J.  H.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D.  GEO.  H.  FISHER, 

EDWARD  COLES,  JOHN  CADWALADER, 

EDWARD  BIDDLE. 

Household. 

WILLIAM  DRAYTON,  S.  FISHER  CORLIES, 

J.  SERGEANT  PRICE,  J.   WALN  VAUX, 

OLIVER  A.  JUDSON,  M.  D.,  W.  W.  CURTIN, 

SIDNEY  L.  WRIGHT. 


EDWARD  S.  WHELEN, 
JOHN  CADWALADER, 


Admission  and  Discharge. 

HENRY  HAINES, 
GEO.  H.  FISHER, 
ALFRED  ELWYN. 


JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 
EDWARD  COLES, 


Home. 


WILLIAM  DRAYTON, 
ALFRED  ELWYN. 


Manufactures  and  Sales. 

GALLOWAY  C.  MORRIS,  ALFRED  C.  HARRISON, 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT, 

S.  FISHER  CORLIES: 


Female  Visitors. 


Mrs.  JAMES  CONSTABLE, 
Miss  ELLEN  WOOD, 
Mrs.  ALEX.  W.  BIDDLE, 


Mrs.  J.  DUNDAS   LIPPINCOTT, 
Mrs.  BENJ.  HALLOWELL, 
Mrs.  ALFRED  ELWYN. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Principal. 
WILLIAM  CHAPIN,  A.  M. 


Acting  Principal, 
FRANK  BATTLES,  A.  M. 

Prefect. 
HARRY   W.  KING. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructors. 


JAY  M.  HULBERT. 


Assistants. 


ANNA  L.  BACON, 
HANNAH  HOGG, 
MARY  D.  SMALL, 
M.  KATE  ROTHROCK, 
ANNA  E.  ROBINSON, 


MARY    E.  WOODWARD. 

GEORGIANA    MORRISON, 
J.  FANNIE  HIGGINS, 
ANTHONY  BLAKE, 

Howard  w.  Dubois, 

MARTHA  A.  KENDALL. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructor. 
DAVID  D.  WOOD. 


Assistants. 


HENRY  H.  HAHN,  Violin, 
MARION  F.  LEACH,  Piano  and  Vocal, 
THOMAS  H.  ERVIN,  Piano, 
JULIUS  KELLER,  Band  Master, 
JOHN  E.  RIGHTER,  Tuning, 


ADAM  GEIBEL,  Piano  and  Vocal, 
BELLA  SMALL,  Piano  and  Organ, 
JENNY  YERGER,  Music  Reader, 


ROBERT  ST.  CLAIR,) 


MARY  GORMANY, 


>  Supervisors. 


WORK  DEPARTMENT. 


Master  of  Handicraft. 
GEO.  M.  COOPER. 

EDWARD  L.  OVERTON, 
JAMES  R.  TURNER, 
JAMES  HAMILTON, 
MICHAEL  CRILLY, 

Matron. 
REHECCA  R.  ROSELLE. 


Mistress  of  Handicraft. 
ELLEN  L.  TOWNSEND. 

Assistants. 

ROBERT  SCOTT, 
ISAAC  DAVIS, 
LUCINA  WALT, 
MATILDA  CRUSER. 
BELLE  COLE. 

Assistant  Matron. 
ANNA  POLLOCK. 


GL\>RGE  C.  HARLAN,  M.  D 


Visiting  Physicians. 

EDWARD  W.  WATSON,  M.  D. 

Dentist. 
THOMAS  W.  BUCKINGHAM,  D.  D.  S. 


REPORT 


OF   THE 


Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for   the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  to  the  Corporators. 


Soon  after  the  last  meeting  of  the  Corporators,  it  became  evident  to 
the  Board  of  Managers,  that,  notwithstanding  the  efficient  help  given  him 
by  his  assistant,  Mr.  Battles,  the  responsibilities  devolving  upon  the  princi- 
pal of  an  Institution  such  as  this,  were  too  heavy  a  burden  to  be  imposed  any 
longer  upon  a  person  of  Mr.  Chapin's  advanced  age.  Rather  than  sever 
all  relations  with  an  officer  who  has  been  so  long  in  their  service,  the 
best  years  of  whose  life  have  been  given  to  the  education  of  the  Blind, 
and  whose  thoughts  are  still  active  with  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
their  mental  and  physical  conditions,  the  Managers  decided  to  retain  him 
as  the  nominal  head  of  the  Institution,  but  to  assign  the  duties  of  the 
position  wholly  to  Mr.  Battles,  who,  in  order  that  he  may  exercise  without 
question,  the  powers  with  which  he  has  been  invested,  has  been  appointed 
Acting  Principal  :  this  plan  has  worked  well,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
modifying  it  at  present.  This  will  explain,  why  it  is,  that  for  the  first  time 
in  nearly  forty  years,  the  Principal's  Report  is  not  signed  by  Mr.  Chapin. 

The  thirty-eight  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Chapin  was  elected 
Principal  of  this  Institution,  have  been  eventful  ones  in  its  history.  In 
a  letter,  written  to  express  his  gratification  at  the  action  of  the  Managers 
in  making  a  liberal  provision  for  his  old  age,  he  refers  with  pardonable 
pride  to  the  growth  of  the  Institution  during  his  connection  with  it.  At 
the  time  of  his  appointment  in  1849,  tne  number  of  pupils  was  only  85, 
and  the  Institution  consisted  only  of  the  central  part  of  the  building  in 
which  this  meeting  is  held,  and  of  the  building  which  was  then  used,  as 
it  continues  to  be,  as  a  workshop.  He  at  once  made  an  appeal  to  the 
Legislature  of  tffe  State,  for  an  appropriation  to  furnish  the  means  to  make 
additions  to  it,  visiting  Harrisburg  in  person,  and  taking  with  him  a 
party  of  pupils  to  give  an  exhibition  there.  The  result  of  this  appeal  was 
an  eminently  successful  one,  for  the  Legislature  soon  after  passed  a  bill 
appropriating  $15,000.00  to  the  Institution.  The  zeal  and  energy  which 
he  then  displayed  have  been  manifested  repeatedly  since,  and  the  Legis- 


lature   has   made   no   appropriation  to  this  Institution  since  that  time 
which  has  not  been  secured  largely  through  his  influence  and  exertions. 

Since  the  last  report  some  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  corps  of  in- 
structors and  among  the  officers  of  the  household.  These  changes  have 
been  brought  about,  with  a  single  exception,  by  the  voluntary  retirement 
of  these  officers,  and  by  the  desire  of  the  individual  to  better  his  con- 
dition, or  to  pursue  some  occupation  more  congenial  to  his  taste.  Among 
the  mort  important  of  these  changes  is  that  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Caley,  an  officer  who  had  won  the  good  opinion  of  all  with  whom 
he  was  brought  in  contact,  by  his  uniform  courtesy  and  by  the  conscien- 
tious manner  in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  position  of  principal 
teacher  on  the  boys'  side.  His  place  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of 
Mr.  Jay  M.  Hulbert,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  who  brings  to 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  here  the  experience  gained  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  Perkins  Institution  in  Boston,  and  who  has  already  shown 
that  he  possesses  the  necessary  qualifications  for  it.  In  the  rearrangement 
of  the  Musical  Department  it  was  thought  best  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  Mr.  Hahn  as  Principal  Instructor,  and  to  replace  him  by  Mr. 
Wood.  This  change  was  made,  not  because  any  dissatisfaction  was 
felt  at  the  manner  in  which  the  former  had  discharged  his  duties,  but 
simply  because  it  was  thought  that  the  latter,  who  is  one  of  the  more 
accomplished  musicians  in  the  city,  as  well  as  a  graduate  of  this  Institu- 
tion, of  whom  it  is  proud,  and  who  has  had  a  long  experience  in  teaching 
here,  would  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  musical  education 
which  best  fitted  the  pupils  to  gain  their  livelihood  in  after  life.  Mr. 
Hahn,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Institution  for  the  past  eighteen 
years,  and  who  is  a  skillful  teacher  of  music,  has  been  retained  as  an  in- 
structor of  the  violin  for  those  pupils  who  show  a  decided  aptitude  for 
learning  that  instrument. 

The  Acting  Principal  has  called  attention  in  his  report  to  the  Board,  to 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  the  Managers  in  its  conduct  of 
the  Institution.  One  of  these  is  the  present  overcrowded  condition  of 
the  schoolrooms  and  dormitories.  The  Institution  is  not  only  over- 
crowded, but  is  without  the  means  for  separating  not  only  the  sexes,  but 
also  pupils  of  different  ages.  To  do  this  effectually  new  buildings  are 
absolutely  necessary.  These  could  hardly  be  erected  upon  the  present 
lot  which  is  already  so  covered  that  scarcely  space  enough  is  left 
for  light  and  air  and  recreation.  Much  might  unquestionably  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  removal  of  the  Institution  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  The 
Board  has,  however,  decided  after  a  very  full  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
all  its  aspects,  that  such  a  change  of  location  would  be  inexpedient  for 
reasons  which  have  in  former  reports  been  laid  before  the  Corporators. 


If  the  property  of  the  Magdalen  Society,  which  is  immediately  adjacent, 
could  be  bought  for  a  reasonable  sum  of  money,  the  problem  would  have 
been  solved  long  ago,  but  unfortunately  the  managers  of  that  institution 
have  placed  such  a  price  upon  their  property  as  practically  to  prevent  its 
purchase.  If  the  evil  should  increase  the  managers  could,  as  has  been 
done  by  a  kindred  institution  in  this  city,  rent  or  buy  a  suitable  house  or 
houses  in  the  neighborhood. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  the  Corporators  to  learn  that  no  institution  in 
the  city  is  better  provided  with  fire  escapes  than  this,  that  these  are  in- 
spected from  time  to  time  to  see  that  they  are  in  good  order ;  that  the 
seeing  officers  are  so  distributed  about  the  buildings  at  night  as  to  render 
the  most  efficient  assistance  to  the  pupils  in  case  of  need,  and  that  the 
latter  are  rendered  thoroughly  familiar,  by  repeated  drillings,  with  every 
means  of  escape,  in  case  the  Institution  should  unfortunately  take  fire. 

The  relative  advantages  of  the  point  and  line  alphabet  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind  are  very  fully  pointed  out  by  the  Acting  Principal  in 
his  report.  As  the  former  is  now  taught  exclusively  in  most  of  the 
institutions  of  this  country,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  all  of  them,  and 
as  it  is  used  in  most  of  the  books  printed  for  the  Blind,  the  contest 
over  these  two  systems,  which  was  waged  at  one  time  with  a  certain  amount 
of  acrimony,  may  be  said  to  be  decided  in  its  favor.  The  principal  objec- 
tions to  it  are  that  it  cannot  be  read  by  the  seeing  without  special  instruc- 
tion and  that  it  is  arbitrary,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  modified  from 
time  to  time,  indeed  this  has  already  occurred,  as  there  are  already  two 
systems  of  the  point  alphabet  now  in  use,  the  Braille  and  the  New  York. 
Both  the  point  and  the  line  alphabet  are  taught  in  this  Institution,  the 
Managers,  who  have  in  some  former  reports  expressed  their  preference  for 
the  line  letter,  having  yielded  to  the  facts  above  stated. 

The  Managers,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  objects  of  the  Institution  is  to 
fit  its  pupils  to  become,  as  far  as  possible,  self-supporting  members  of  the 
community,  have  so  arranged  the  course  of  instruction  as  not  only  to  in- 
clude a  good  common  school  education,  but  also  to  develop  the  talent 
for  music  whenever  it  may  exist.  In  its  absence  the  pupil  is  taught  some 
useful  trade,  such  as  broom  making,  carpet  weaving,  cane  seating, 
mattress  making,  hand  sewing,  or  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine.  In 
order  to  produce  the  best  results  it  is  necessary  that  the  body  should  be 
exercised  as  well  as  the  mind.  The  Managers  have,  therefore,  taken  care 
to  provide  the  pupils  with  suitable  means  of  exercise.  With  this  view 
the  gymnasium  has  been  recently  refitted  with  new  and  improved  appar- 
atus j  the  boys  are  regularly  exercised  in  military  drill,  and  the  girls  in 
calisthenics.  In  both  of  these  exercises  the  pupils  have  acquired,  in  spite 
of  their  infirmity,  a  degree  of  proficiency  that  would  do   credit  to  their 


sighted  brothers  and  sisters.  Blindness  is  often  the  consequence  of  inher- 
ited or  acquired  disease  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  general  health  of  the  pupil 
is  good  j  indeed  the  health  of  a  pupil  often  improves  after  his  admission 
here,  a  fact  which  proves  that  the  attention  given  to  these  details,  has 
been  productive  of  good  results. 

The  Managers  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  In- 
stitution  for  the  zeal  and  energy  they  have  brought  to  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  To  this  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  their  employes 
is  largely  due  the  fact  that  at  no  time  in  its  history  have  good  order, 
discipline  and  contentment  prevailed  among  the  pupils  to  a  greater  extent 
than  at  present. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Cor- 
porators to  the  reports  of  the  Acting  Principal  and  Treasurer  for  details 
as  to  the  management  of  the  Institution  and  its  finances. 

Edward  Toj^nsend, 

President. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  the  honor  to  report  the    work  and  progress  of 
the  institution  and  its  condition  for  the  year  ending  November  30th, 
1887. 

The  number  of  blind  at  this  date  is  as  foil 


Supported  by  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
"  New  Jersey,  . 

"  Delaware,     . 

Institution  and  Friends, 
By  Services  as  Teachers, 

Total, 


a 


ti 


a 


a 


OWS 


Males. 

88 

Females. 
64 

Total. 
J52 

6 

4 

IO 

1 

4 
6 

2 

5 
5 
"     80 

3 

9 
11 

">5 

18s 

Males. 

no 

Females. 
8l. 

Total. 
I9I 

21 

l3 

94 
14 

80 

34 

13l 

26 

225 
40 

rot; 

18s 

By  the  last  report  there  were  resident  at  that  time, 
Admitted  during  year, 

Population  of  the  year, 

Discharged  during  year, . 

Leaving  the  total  as  above  stated, 

Of  the  pupils  admitted  twenty-seven  were  from  Pennsylvania  ;  five  from 
New  Jersey,  and  one  from  each  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  the  two  latter 
have  completed  the  course  of  the  institutions  from  which  they  come, 
and  now  desire  to  receive  the  more  advanced  instruction  given  here. 
They  are  both  young  men  of  good  parts  and  promise  to  be  much  bene- 
fited by  a  year's  work  here. 

The  causes  of  the  blindness  were  as  follows : 

7  Congenital;  14  Opthalmia  ; 

2  Retinitis  Pigmentosa;  4  Accident ; 

One  each  of  Small  Pox,  Cornal  Opalty,  Scarlet  Fever,  Staphylomac 
Cornea,  Keratitis,  Conjunctivitis,  Optic  Atrophy.  Of  the  cases  caused  by 
Opthalmia,  ten  occurred  in  early  infancy  and  might  probably  have  been 
averted  by  proper  care  and  treatment. 
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PROSPECT   OF  SELF  SUPPORT. 

Of  the  forty  pupils  discharged ;  nine  were  discharged  for  incapacity 
and  ill  health;  two  for  misconduct  and  two  died  ;  of  the  remaining  num- 
ber, it  is  believed  that  twenty  three  may  be  looked  upon  as  having  a  good 
prospect  for  self-support ;  two  have  already  obtained  positions  as  organ- 
ists and  others  are  maintaining  themselves  by  tuning  or  in  some  industrial 
pursuit. 

Of  these  pupils,  four  only  remained  eight  years,  three  but  seven  ;  and 
the  remainder,  varied  terms  between  a  few  months  and  six  years.  The 
average  stay  of  those  discharged  being  but  three  and  three  tenths  (3.3) 
years.  This  short  term  of  pupilage  is  due  to  two  causes  :  First,  no  selec- 
tion is  made  of  those  who  apply;  all  are  given  a  trial,  that  we  may  de- 
cide for  ourselves,  as  to  the  fitness  and  capacity  of  each  applicant.  It 
so  happens  that  a  number  who  are  received  prove  incapable  by  reason  of 
some  mental  or  physical  defect,  of  profiting  by  a  term  here,  and  are  sent 
away :  and,  Second,  a  few  are  still  admitted  for  short  periods  to  learn  the 
trades. 

While  an  institution  cannot  be  gauged  by  the  success  or  failure  of  its 
graduates,  where  the  failure  is  due  to  some  cause  other  than  a  defective 
or  incomplete  system  of  education,  it  has  always  been  a  matter  of  concern 
with  us,  to  have  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  become  self-supporting. 
To  this  end  every  pupil  is  tried  in  all  the  departments,  and  in  the  event  of 
showing  marked  aptitude  for  a  particular  branch,  the  talent  is  developed 
to  its  utmost.  In  this  way  it  is  believed  that  the  percentage  of  self-main- 
taining graduates  is  certainly  as  large  as  in  any  other  school  for  the  blind 
in  existence. 

There  has  always  been  much  difficulty  in  determining  what  is  the  best 
character  of  education  to  give  to  our  female  pupils.  In  common  with 
their  sighted  sisters,  custom  and  prejudice  closes  some  avenues,  want  of 
sufficient  physical  strength  others,  and  in  addition  to  these  they  are  de- 
barred from  many  on  account  of  their  blindness.  They  cannot,  like  the 
boys,  travel  over  the  country  tuning  pianos,  nor  can  they  play  in  bands  and 
orchestras.  Some  few  can  teach  music,  or  occasionally  obtain  organ 
positions,  still  these  cases  are  comparatively  rare  and  the  mass  remain 
unprovided  for. 

Of  the  trades  usually  taught  cane  seating  alone  seems  adapted  to  them. 
Although  the  heavier  trades  carpet  weaving,  etc.,  are  taught  in  some  insti- 
tutions it  would  seem  that  it  would  be  much  too  hard  for  most  of  them. 
There  remains  then  such  womanly  occupations  as  knitting,  crochetting, 
needlework  and  housework.  Although  many  ladies  now  make  their  own 
fancy  work,  there  is  still  a  market  for  such  articles,  from  which  some  in- 
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come  may  be  derived.  The  time  not  so  occupied  could  be  profitably 
absorbed  by  sewing  and  housework  to  the  great  relief  of  their  too  often 
overworked  mothers,  and  to  the  employment,  happiness  and  contentment 
of  themselves. 

Beside  this  utilitarian  view,  there  is  another  and  perhaps  quite  as  im- 
portant a  one  ;  that  is  that  the  purpose  of  the  institution  is  accomplished 
by  educating  their  minds,  giving  them  an  appreciation  of  higher  things, 
inculcating  a  reading  habit  and  cultivating  a  taste  for  good  books,  thus 
increasing  greatly  their  means  of  pleasure  and  profit,  and  brightening 
lives  that  would  otherwise  be  darkened  by  ignorance  as  well  as  by  blind- 
ness. 

LAW  EXTENDING  TERM  OF  PUPILAGE. 

The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  passed  an  act  extending  the  time  at 
which  pupils  may  be  maintained  in  this  institution  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  from  eight  (8)  to  twelve  (12)  years. 

The  action  of  the  Governors,  Legislatures  and  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities  toward  this  institution  has  been  uniformly  generous.  The  re- 
quests made  from  time  to  time  asking  for  increased  per  capita  appropri- 
ation, a  larger  number  of  pupils  and  in  this  instance  an  extension  of  time 
have  all  received  their  endorsement  and  support. 

As  is  known  the  purpose  of  this  law  is  two-fold. 

First,  to  enable  us  to  retain  longer  than  eight  (8)  years  such  pupils  as 
exhibit  marked  ability  in  literature  and  music,  and  are  likely  to  be  bene- 
fited by  further  instruction. 

Second,  to  receive  younger  children. 

Heretofore  twelve  (12)  years  has  been  regarded  as  the  most  suitable 
age  for  admission  and  none  have  been  received  under  ten  (10),  otherwise 
when  the  time  limit  allowed  by  the  State  would  have  expired,  the  pupils 
would  still  have  been  too  young,  and  unprepared  for  discharge  ;  nor  could 
they  have  made  any  considerable  progress  in  either  school  work  or  music. 

The  present  law  leaves  us  practically  unrestricted  as  to  the  age  of  ad- 
mission, which  has  consequently  been  lowered  from  twelve  (1 2)  to  seven  (7) 
years.  The  advantage  to  the  children  is  very  great,  bringing  them  under 
skilled  and  judicious  training  at  an  age  before  objectionable  peculiarities 
of  action  and  manner  are  fixed  upon  them,  and  disabusing  their  minds  of 
the  thought  they  are  freed  from  responsibilites  on  account  of  their  blind- 
ness. Injudicious  parents  not  un frequently  excuse  faults  that  may  be- 
come confirmed  habit  and  seriously  militate  against  final  success.  A 
naturally  bright  boy  seven  years  old,  admitted  this  term,  when  first  re- 
ceived, constantly  gave  as  an  excuse  when  told  to  do  something  that  was 
distasteful  to  him  :     "My  mother  says  I  can't  do  that ;  I'm  blind."    This 
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is  but  a  single  instance  of  many  that  come  to  notice  and  emphazises  the 
importance  of  commencing  to  train  them  at  an  early  age. 

The  change  in  the  character  of  our  population  is  a  source  of  some  em- 
barrassment in  suitably  providing  for  the  changed  conditions.  The  work 
shops  are,  so  to  speak,  empty  and  the  class  rooms  over-crowded,  the  eight 
hours  of  school  and  work  each  day,  are  too  long  for  the  little  ones ;  the 
hours  of  meals  and  the  character  of  food  are  not  the  best  adapted  for  them; 
and  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  arguments  against  the  intermingling  of 
adults  and  minors  apply  with  equal  force  to  youth  and  childhod.  Some 
arrangements  must  soon  be  made  for  the  separate  provision  for  these 
children  of  both  sexes  under  ten  or  twelve,  where  the  hours  of  duties, 
eating  and  sleeping,  can  be  arranged  without  reference  to  the  older  schol- 
ars and  more  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  their  age. 

Without  going  at  length  into  the  discussion  of  this  question,  these  gen- 
eral views  may  be  stated. 

The  new  building  should  be  in  close  proximity  to  the  central  institu- 
tion. 

It  should  be  reserved  entirely  for  the  younger  children. 

It  should  be  under  the  same  management. 

.    WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Western  Pennsylvania.  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  to  be  established  in  Allegheny  County.  The  gentlemen 
interested  have  obtained  by  legacies,  subscriptions  and  donations,  a  sum 
of  about  $50,000,  but  have  as  yet  taken  no  definite  steps  to  organize ;  in 
fact,  some  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among  them  as  to  the  wisest  and 
best  course  to  pursue. 

By  invitation  of  that  board,  the  acting  principal  of  this  institution 
went  to  Pittsburg  in  June  last,  to  give  his  views  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
blind  in  this  State.  He  argued  that  the  older  institution  had  ample  and 
increasing  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  young  blind;  that  the  equip- 
ment of  a  similar  school  elsewhere  would  involve  a  large  expenditure  of 
money,  without  compensating  advantages,  and  that  more  good  would  re- 
sult, by  providing  worthy  adult  blind  with  some  honorable  work ;  that  is 
the  establishment  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  a  working  home  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  Philadelphia. 

Those  familiar  with  the  subject,  well  know  that  the  problem  of  edu- 
cating the  blind  is  simple  as  compared  with  that  of  furnishing  them  with 
employment.  Many  worthy  and  willing  blind  adults,  after  having  their 
minds  developed  and  their  pride  and  ambition  aroused,  are  condemned  to  a 
life  of  idleness  from  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  obtain  work. 
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If  it  is  objected  that  the  congregating  of  a  number  of  blind  in  one  work- 
shop be  a  disadvantage  to  them,  and  tends  to  make  them  more  blind  and 
dependent,  it  might  be  thought  well  to  try  the  system  followed  so  success- 
fully in  Saxony  and  some  other  of  the  German  States. 

The  plan  there  is  :  after  pupils  leave  the  institution  in  Dresden,  outfits 
are  given  them  in  the  shape  of  tools,  machinery  and  material,  necessary 
for  the  trade  they  purpose  following.  When  desired  the  institution  sells 
the  material  to  the  workmen  and  takes  the  product,  which  it  in  turn  sells 
to  the  best  advantage.  Those  unable  to  maintain  themselves  are  assisted 
by  the  school.  A  record  is  kept  of  every  graduate,  and  their  progress 
and  success  is  reported.  It  is  claimed  that  between  70  and  80  per  cent, 
are  self  supporting.  There  are  grave  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  such  a 
system  in  the  United  States  ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  opposition 
among  the  blind  themselves  that  such  paternal  oversight  would  create, 
but  also,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Saxony  is  only  about  one  eighth  as 
large  as  Pennsylvania,  and  what  would  serve  very  well  there  might  fail  ut- 
terly here  ;  and  finally,  the  percentages  claimed  are  suspiciously  large  and 
would  probably  not  be  verified  by  examination. 

As  the  gentlemen  interested  in  the  Western  Institution  are  unquestion- 
ably unselfish  and  desire  to  do  only  what  is  best,  an  investigation  of  the 
number  of  the  blind  in  the  State  might  furnish  them  valuable  information. 
In  1880,  by  the  United  States  Census,  there  were  in  round  numbers  nearly 
4,000  blind  in  Pennsylvania,  apparently  a  large  number  to  provide  for. 
The  Census,  however,  shows  that  fifty  per  cent.  (50%)  of  these  were  over 
fifty  (50)  years  of  age,  thirty-eight  percent.  (38%)  between  twenty  (20) 
and  fifty  (50)  ;  and  but  twelve  per  cent.  (12%)  under  twenty  years  of  age. 
Deducting  from  these,  those  too  young,  invalid,  imbecile  and  crippled, 
there  remains  less  than  nine  per  cent.  (9%)  of  educable  blind  persons  in 
the  State,  or  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  (360)  that  are  suitable  and 
desirable  candidates  for  admission. 

The  argument  that  people  dislike  to  send  their  children  so  far  away 
from  home,  is  met  by  the  fact  that  we  have  for  years  been  receiving  them 
from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  State,  and  also  that  as  all  return  to  their 
homes  during  July  and  August  of  each  year,  and  many  also  at  Christmas, 
there  is  not  the  weakening  of  family  ties  and  home  associations  there  would 
seem. 

CHARACTERS  OF  TYPE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  education  of  the  blind  should  have  long  since  passed  its  experimen- 
tal and  doubtful  period  and  have  entered  upon  an  era  marked  by  advanced 
knowledge  and  harmony  of  methods.  Unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case, 
there  is  still  the  disputed  question  of  the  choice  of  type,   carrying  with  it 
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the  useless  and  extravagant  duplication  of  many  volumes,  some  printed  in 
"line,  "  some  in  "point,"  making  a  knowledge  of  both  necessary  or 
excluding  all  line  books  from  the  readers  of  point  and  vice  versa. 

It  may  be  well  to  enumerate  briefly  the  several  styles  of  letters  used  by 
the  blind  and  to  examine  into  the  considerations  that  have  finally  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  two  systems  now  in  use,  viz.,  the  combined  line  letter 
(Capital  and  lower  case),  and  the  point  systems. 

Coincident  with  the  first  effort  to  instruct  the  blind,  the  attempt  was 
made  to  teach  them  to  read.  The  variety  of  devices  has  been  very  great ; 
at  first  large  Roman  letters  were  cut  from  blocks  of  wood  ;  then  smaller 
ones  of  the  same  kind  were  embossed  on  paper.  These  letters  in  various 
modifications  have  been  used  to  the  present  time.  They  have  had  a  variety 
of  shapes,  having  been  successively  round,  square,  triangular,  and  even 
like  script  j  at  times  the  Capitals  only  were  used,  again  only  the  small 
letters,  and  finally  both  combined  ;  yet  always  adhering  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  Roman  original  they  could  be  readily  recognized  at 
sight. 

Of  the  arbitrary  systems,  the  most  crude  was  probably  the  knotted  string 
system,  invented  by  two  blind  boys  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution,  which 
was  read  by  reeling  it  off  from  one  wheel  to  another.  Passing  from  this 
to  the  printed  forms  there  are  three  English  line  systems,  Lucas'  being  a 
stenographic,  Frere's  a  phonetic,  and  Moon's  an  alphabetic  system.  Of 
these  three,  Moon  only  survives,  its  letters  bear  a  rude  resemblance  to  the 
Roman  Capital,  are  printed  in  large  size  and  are  adapted  particularly  for 
the  use  of  adults. 

There  have  been  at  least  three  arbitrary  point  alphabets  ;  first  Barbier's 
as  modified  by  Braille,  and  known  by  his  name  ;  Carton,  a  Belgian's  de- 
vice, attempting  to  imitate  the  Roman  letters  by  means  of  points,  and 
lastly  the  so-called  New  York  point,  whose  use  is  confined  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Allston,  of  Glasgow,  whose  name  has  attached  itself  to  the  Roman 
capital,  was  its  principal  promoter  in  Great  Britian.  By  his  own  state- 
ment he  found  two  sizes  of  characters  were  necessary,  one  for  the  youth 
and  larger  ones  for  adults.  This  fact  was  recognized  on  the  continent 
also  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  line  letters  and  the  adoption  of 
Braille  in  its  place. 

The  advantages  of  the  line  letter  are  : 

First.     It  occupies  but  little  space. 

Second.     It  can  be  read  by  the  sighted  as  well  as  the  blind. 

The  advantages  of  a  point  letter  are  : 

First.     Its  tangibility  is  superior  to  the  line. 
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Second.     It  can  be  used  as  a  written  as  well  as  a  printed  character. 

Third.     It  can  be  used  both  as  a  musical  as  well  as  literary  character. 

The  Braille  was  known  in  this  country  soon  after  the  earlier  institutions 
were  organized,  and  was  used  a  little  in  some  of  them,  but  never  to  the 
extent  to  call  it  a  national  system. 

In  1868,  Mr.  Wait,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  City  Institution, 
in  his  annual  report,  set  forth  the  advantages  of  a  horizontal  over  a  verti- 
cal system  of  point  notation,  and  described  the  so-called  New  York  point 
system.  Briefly  the  principle  of  this  system  is  to  assign  more  or  less 
dots  to  a  letter  according  to  its  frequency  of  recurrence  in  the  English 
language. 

Elaborate  tests  were  made  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  com- 
paring the  two  notations,  and  the  adherents  of  each  found  much  to  con- 
demn in  one  and  much  to  praise  in  the  other.  Without  entering  into 
these  arguments  or  discussing  the  subject  further,  sufficient  to  say  the  New 
York  point  has  gradually  grown  in  favor  and  is  now  used  to  some  extent 
in  all  the  institutions  in  the  United  States,  and  in  some  instances  is  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  characters. 

The  course  pursued  by  this  institution  has  been  marked  with  great  liber- 
ality ;  while  perhaps  heretofore  the  line  letter  has  been  regarded  with  the 
most  favor,  yet  books  in  all  systems  have  had  free  circulation  among  our 
pupils,  many  of  whom  have  been  acquainted  with  all,  and  have  read  with, 
greater  or  less  facility,  the  Roman  Line,  Braille,  New  York  point  and 
Moon. 

A  year  or  more  ago  we  commenced  a  series  of  careful,  exhaustive  and 
unprejudiced  tests  relative  to  the  comparative  tangibility  of  line  and  point 
letters.  The  pupils  were  taken  individually,  and  their  speed  per  minute 
recorded.  In  the  first  test  which  was  entirely  in  line,  a  large  number,  in 
fact  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  (25%),  were  found  unable  to  read  at  all ; 
and  of  the  others,  many  read  very  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty. 

Six  months  later  another  trial  was  made,  in  the  meantime  those  unable 
to  read  had  been  placed  in  New  York  point,  at  this  time  all  could 
read  with  more  or  less  fluency  either  in  line  or  point. 

The  fact  is  the  line  letter  has  been  over- developed,  its  very  advantage 
of  compactness  having  been  gained  at  the  expense  of  its  tangibility ;  un- 
til now  it  can  be  taught  only  to  the  young,  and  even  those  who  have 
learned  it  lose  the  power  of  distinguishing  the  letters  when  they  follow 
any  industrial  pursuit.  On  the  contrary  we  have  found  no  one  unable  to 
distinguish  the  point  letters,  and  generally  after  but  little  instruction.  In 
addition  to  which,  the  ability  to  write  as  well  as  read  a  system,  places 
the  blind  more  in  equality  with  the  sighted  ;  their  slates  and  stylus  acting 
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the  part  of  pen  or  pencil,  enabling  them  to  take  notes,  print  their  lessons, 
and  incidentally  aiding  materially  in  an  objective  method  of  improving 
their  spelling,  in  which  they  are  commonly  deficient. 

This,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  but  nine  per  cent.  (9%)  are  of  educ- 
able  age,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  wisest  to  confine  the 
literature  of  the  blind  entirely  to  point. 

Our  library  now  contains  three  thousand  (3,000)  embossed  books,  and 
about  fifteen  hundred  (1500)  in  ordinary  ink  type. 

LITERARY    DEPARTMENT. 

The  conduct  of  this  department  remains  substantially  unchanged  since 
the  last  report  The  fundamental  principle  which  underlies  it  is,  that 
object  teaching  is  indispensable,  this  may  be  said  to  be  its  distinctive  fea- 
ture. 

All  objective  external  knowledge  must  be  obtained  through  the  com- 
parison of  some  actual  or  supposed  resemblance  between  various  objects. 

It  is  important  then  to  furnish  as  far  as  possible  correct  bases  of  com- 
parison, and  by  the  aid  of  such  standards  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  others. 

In  collecting  objects  for  such  a  purpose  care  must  be  used  in  selecting 
those  things  that  are  typical  and  generic  ;  they  must  be  tangible  and  sus- 
ceptible of  much  and  not  over  careful  handling. 

Without  constant  supervision  kindergarten  and  object  lessons  too  often 
degenerate  into  the  imparting  of  a  disconnected  array  of  facts,  useless  by 
themselves  and  worse  than  the  much  decried  oral  or  didactic  method, 
and  without  its  advantages  of  presenting  consecutive  thought  in  a  logi- 
cal way.  This  rests,  however,  largely  with  the  teachers,  poor  and  unin- 
terested ones  falling  far  short  of  good  results,  irrespective  of  the  ap- 
pliances with  which  they  are  provided. 

The  teachers,  pupils  and  friends  of  the  institution  generally,  continue 
to  take  an  interest  in  our  collection  ;  the  following  named  having  given 
during  the  year  many  interesting,  instructive  and  valuable  models  and 
specimens. 

Everett  Sweet,  Esq Corals  and  Shells. 

Stillman  Mason,  Esq Woods. 

Deere  &  Co Model  Agricultural  Implements. 

W.  A.  Jacobs,  Esq do 

Among  the  teachers  Messrs.  Cooper,  Wood,  DuBois,  Overton  and 
Turner,  and  Misses  Woodward,  Higgins,  Rothrock  and  Boyer. 

Of  the  pupils  : 
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Thomas  S.  Evans, 
Lamont  Skidmore, 
Joseph  P.  Link, 
Richard  O'Malley, 
William  Miller, 
Millard  Hardman, 
William  Waters, 
Isaac  Miller, 
George  Bear, 
Chris.  Goettler, 
John  Applebach, 
Daniel  McCarty, 
Rooke  Loomis, 
William  Snyder, 


Joseph  Gulden, 
Malcolm  Butts, 
Samuel  Harrison, 
Orse  Leland, 
Edmund  Baker, 
Frank  Jacobs, 
William   Perry, 
Charles  Irving, 
Harry  Maisack, 
Harry  Work, 
Walter  Wallace, 
Joseph  Fretton, 
Sallie  Museley, 


Jean  Cowan, 
Nora  Brown, 
Carrie  Volz, 
Lizzie  Smith, 
Bella  Johnson, 
Annie  Burke, 
Susan  Segears, 
Jennie  Jones, 
Annie  Muldoon, 
Annie  Bolchune, 
Naomi  Britcher, 
Annie  Towsey, 
Katie  Ratcliff. 


Mary  Collins, 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  English  composition  and  letter  writ- 
ing, the  five  Caligraphs  belonging  to  the  institution  being  in  constant 
use  by  the  pupils,  whose  familiarity  with  it  reduces  the  burden  of  the 
task  to  a  minimum.  All  are  required  to  write  to  their  homes  at  least  once 
a  month,  thus  not  only  keeping  them  in  frequent  communication  with 
their  friends  but  familiarizing  them  with  the  proper  forms  of  letter  writing. 

At  the  final  examination  held  at  the  close  of  school  in  June  last,  the 
following  pupils  distinguished  themselves  by  attaining  high  averages  for 
the  term  : 

William  Perry,     .     .      .     98.1  Hattie  G.  Reed,     .     .     .     94.9 

Richard  O'Malley,      .     .     97.6  Rose  C.  Dougherty,    .      .     94.3 

Ellis  Carrier,    ....     96.9  Annie  Alloways,     .      .      .     94.1 

While  nothing  further  has  been  done  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
National  College  for  the  Blind,  our  school  is  not  suffering  for  the  want 
of  it ;  indeed  it  would  seem  better  that  those  capable  of  a  higher  literary 
education  can  best  obtain  it  here.  Four  of  our  pupils  are  now  preparing 
for  college:  William  Perry,  Richard  O'Malley,  Ellis  Carrier  and  William 
Gibbon.  All  of  these  young  men  show  marked  literary  ability  and  will 
doubtless  acquit  themselves  creditably  among  the  sighted  students  with 
whom  they  will  compete. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  justly  stands  higher  in  the  estimate  of 
educators,  and  it  has,  with  great  liberality,  given  such  of  our  pupils  as  have 
applied,  their  tuition  free.  As  most  of  them  will  settle  somewhere  in  the 
State,  and  many  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  they  derive  the  double  advan- 
tage, first  of  associating  with  sighted  young  men  of  good  families,  and 
also  form  acquaintances  and  associations  that  may  prove  valuable  to 
them  in  after  life. 
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The  branches  taught  during  the  present  term  with  the  number  in  each 
are  as  follows : 


Branch.                                Males. 

Females. 

Branch.                                     Males. 

Females 

Algebra,     ...     5 



Latin,        ....     7 



Arithmetic,     .     .   85 

54 

Literature,     ...     9 

8 

Caligraph,   .    .     .51 

37 

Objects,     .     .     .     .31 

16 

Clay  Modelling,  .  65 

52 

Physics,      ....   46 

12 

Etymology,     .     .  13 

23 

Physiology,     .     .     .10 

— 

Eng.  Composition  5 1 

37 

Physical  Geography,    1 1 

16 

Geography,     .     .57 

40 

Reading,    ....  94 

61 

Geometry,   ...     5 

— 

Rhetoric,  .      .      .     .14 

— 

Grammar,    .    .      .37 

29 

Spelling,    ....   94 

63 

History,   ...      .53 

15 

Zoology,    ....  30 

—  . 

Kindergarten,   .   .  14 

17 

There  are  63  classes  of  boys,  with  an  average  in  each  of  8.1,  and  33 
classes  of  girls  with  an  average  of  12.4. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

The  orchestra,  which  has  for  many  years  been  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  institution,  has  been  finally  given  up,  experience  having  shown  that 
the  number  who  actually  profited  by  it  was  very  small.  A  blind  man 
cannot  enter  an  orchestra  with  sighted  musicians,  as  generally  playing  at 
sight  is  required  ;  again  many  live  in  the  country  or  in  small  towns 
where  no  orchestra  is  maintained.  While  some  income «may  be  derived 
from  playing  at  concerts,  parties  and  fairs,  yet  it  is  perhaps  undesirable 
as  requiring  irregular  hours,  and  too  frequently  improper  associations. 

A  brass  band  on  the  contrary  will  often  be  the  means  of  providing 
settled  employment.  Hardly  a  hamlet  but  has  its  band,  composed 
generally  of  young  men  unacquainted  with  music,  and  needing  instruction 
not  only  on  the  subject  generally,  but  also  special  instruction  on  the 
different  instruments.  This  our  boys  can  readily  give,  drilled  as  they  are 
in  both  the  theory  and  practice,  they  are  well  equipped  for  becoming 
band  masters  which,  in  addition  to  the  income  derived,  gives  them  the 
wider  acquaintance  with  sighted  people  which  is  so  necessary  to  their 
success. 

The  conduct  of  the  rest  of  the  department  remains  unchanged.  Piano 
tuning  receives  the  same  care  heretofore  given  it.  From  the  younger 
singing  classes  are  taken  those  who  show  a  taste  or  aptitude  for  instrumen- 
tal music  ;  while  the  older  ones  are  drilled  in  general  voice  culture. 

The  theory  of  music  is  taught  to  all  who  are  likely  to  be  benefited  by  it, 
practically  including  all  those  on  any  of  the  instruments.     As  intheliter- 
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ary  department  all  are  required  to  show  by  means  of  composition,  their 
knowledge  of  the  genius  and  construction  of  our  language,  so  here  all  are 
required  at  stated  intervals  to  present  musical  compositions,  illustrating 
their  comprehension  of  the  theoretical  principles.  At  the  close  of  last 
term,  twenty-six  pupils  gave  evidence  of  their  progress  by  writing  a  variety 
of  glees,  hymns  and  anthems,  a  number  of  the  latter  containing  fugues. 
These  we  hope  soon  to  have  printed  in  point  and  given  such  circulation 
as  their  merit  deserves.  Among  so  many  that  were  excellent,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  determine  which  was  the  best,  but  after  careful  comparison,  gold 
medals  were  awarded  to 

Albert  Dunn  and  Emma  Mendenhall. 

The  Choir  of  St.  Stephens  Church,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wood,  kind- 
ly consented  to  render  some  of  the  more  meritorious.  From  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  choir  it  seems  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  beautiful  and  artis- 
tic manner  in  which  their  work  was  done,  but  we  wish  to  make  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  appreciation  of  their  kindness. 

The  other  distinguished  pupils  were  : 

Organ,  John  J.   Swigart,  Piano,  Albert  H.   Dunn, 

Violin,  Frank  Martin,  "       Rose  Albright. 

The  number  receiving  instruction  at  the  present  time  is : 

Branch. 

Singing, 

Theory, 

Piano, 

Organ, 

Violin, 

Band, 

Tuning, 


ales. 

Females. 

62 

53 

3° 

32 

32 

32 

11 

2 

10 

— 

21 

— 

26 

— 

INDUSTRIAL    DEPARTMENT- 


The  number  instructed  during  the  past   year  in   the  several  branches 
taught  in  this  department  is  as  follows 

Brooms  and  Whisks, 

Carpet  weaving, 

Mattress  making, 

Cane  seating, 

Bead  work, 

Knitting  and  Crochetting, 

Hand  and  Machine  sewing, 


iales. 

Females. 

33 



16 



4 



32 

8 

24 

25 

— 

40 

— 

36 
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The  production  in  the  boys'  work-shop,  shows  considerable  reduction 
compared  with  former  years.  This  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  many  of 
our  boys  are  too  small  to  attempt  any  heavy  manual  work,  others  devote 
most  of  their  time  to  school  and  music,  while  very  few  spend  their  entire 
time  in  the  shop.  Again  the  product  is  regarded  as  an  accident  or  rather 
incident  of  instruction,  goods  are  finished  in  order  that  boys  may  learn  how 
to  finish  them,  and  attention  is  paid  to  the  quality  only,  not  the  quantity 
of  work. 

Overweighing  these  considerations,  however,  is  the  endeavor  to  so  in- 
struct our  pupils  that  they  may  gain  their  livelihood  in  some  pursuit 
other  than  handicraft,  where  the  competition  is  less  severe  and  the  pros- 
pect of  self-support  correspondingly  greater. 

New  sewing  machines  have  been  placed  in  the  girls'  work-room,  to  fam- 
iliarize them  with  all  those  of  standard  manufacture,  and  illustrate  the 
principles  upon  which  all  are  constructed ;  the  single  thread,  the  rotary, 
vibrating  and  oscillating  shuttles ;  enabling  them  to  operate  any  machine 
that  may  be  placed  before  them. 

The  goods  manufactured  during  the  year  have  been  : 

7319         brooms  and  whisks, valued  at  $934.02 

1225^     yards  of  carpet  woven "  268.99 

209         chairs  re-seated,         "  T1^0 

106         mattresses  made  and  renovated,   ...            "  97. $& 

Knitting,  sewing,  bead  work  etc., '?  TI9-33 

As  the  amount  of  goods  for  sale  is  so  much  smaller,  it  has  been  thought 
unnecessary  to  continue  the  store,  with  its  attendant  expense,  Mr.  Cooper, 
now  taking  charge  of  the  sales  as  well  as  manufactures. 

A  few  years  since,  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Harrison,  one  of  the  managers,  gave 
$1000  to  the  institution,  the  interest  of  which  ($50)  was  to  be  divided  an- 
nually and  given  "  Half  to  each  the  male  and  female  pupil  who  shall  by 
patience,  assiduity  and  continued  effort  produce  the  best  results."  As 
might  be  expected  so  valuable  a  prize  is  much  coveted  and  greatly  valued 
when  won.  From  the  fact  that  it  is  awarded  not  to  the  most  naturally 
excellent  pupils,  but  rather  to  those  who  in  spite  of  a  lack  of  manual  dex- 
terity accomplish  the  best  results ;  competition  is  open  to  all,  and  a 
healthy  rivalry  exists  to  excel  in  those  most  important  elements  of  charac- 
ter, patience  and  perseverance. 

The  successful  pupils  for  the  last  term  were  : 

John  Brennan  and    Ida  Brooke. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  department  is  as  follows : 
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Dr. 

Stock,  December  ist,  1886,  $3,100.51 

Raw  Material  and  Goods  purchased, 1,057.65 

Expenses, 591.68 

$4,749.84 
Cr. 

Stock,  November  30th,  1887,  753-69 

Goods  sold,  3>537-37 

$4,291.06 
Loss  for  year,  $458.78 

PHYSICAL    TRAINING. 

The  simple  statement  that  sixty- five  (65)  pupils  are  in  military  drill, 
eighty -five  (85)  in  gymnasium  and  seventy-nine  (79)  in  calisthenics,  hardly 
conveys  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  time  and  attention  given  to  physical 
culture.  It  is  no  perfunctory  duty  required  of  them,  to  be  performed  at 
stated  intervals  in  an  half-hearted  way,  but  includes  a  careful  and  complete 
oversight  of  their  general  health  and  development.  All  of  the  girls, 
except  those  excused  from  some  physical  weakness  or  disability,  and  the 
smallest  boys,  receive  instruction  in  calisthenics,  while  the  larger  boys 
have  both  gymnastic  exercise  and  military  drill. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  blind,  as  a  class,  are  undersized,  poorly  devel- 
oped and  frequently  of  low  vitality  and  poor  health.  Indeed,  this  con- 
dition may  be  either  the  cause  or  effect  of  blindness.  To  meet  this  low 
organization,  persistent  effort  must  be  made,  looking  not  only  to  present 
improvement,  but  to  the  inculcation  of  an  active  habit  and  a  desire  for 
exercise.  Exercise  of  itself  when  unaccompanied  with  mental  relaxation 
and  enjoyment  falls  far  short  of  accomplishing  the  best  results.  Having 
this  in  view,  every  reasonable  expenditure  is  cheerfully  made,  if  by  it,  the 
the  interest  is  excited  and  emulation  aroused.  Uniforms  are  provided  for 
the  boys  in  drill,  and  dresses,  giving  entire  freedom  of  movement,  to  the 
girls  in  calisthenics.  The  gymnasium  has  been  re-fitted,  the  Reach  ap- 
paratus taking  the  place  of  the  former  heavy  and  clumsy  machines. 

All  of  these,  combined  with  public  annual  exhibitions  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  suitable  rewards,  maintain  an  interest  that  has  a  tendency  to  weak- 
en, when  the  novelty  has  worn  off. 

Major  King  continues  his  successful  instruction  of  the  battalion. 
Mr.  Caley  has  been  employed  as  special  instructor  of  gymnastics,  for 
which  he  is  peculiarly  fitted.  Misses  Bacon  and  Cole,  have  charge  of  the 
calisthenic  classes,  whose  exercises  include  dumb-bells,  wands,  rings  and 
indian  clubs. 
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For  the  year's  work,  gold  medals  were  awarded  to  : 

Rose  Albright  for  highest  average. 
Annie  Muldoon  for  indian  club  swinging. 

In  military  drill  the  successful  boys  were  : 

King    medal  for  Highest  record,   Corporal  Howard  Wyckoff. 
Chapin       "  Manual  of  arms,         "         Joseph  P.  Link. 

Whiteside "  Soldierly  bearing,       "         Harry  Maisack. 

Battles       li  Greatest  progress,   Private  Elmer  Fetter. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  awards  and  those  given  in  the  other  departments 
that  the  policy  of  the  institution  is  to  make  suitable  recognition  of  indus- 
try and  merit.  Theoretically  it  may  be  objected  to  that  such  a  system  is 
wrong,  that  it  excites  unhealthy  competition,  engenders  bad  feeling,  and 
discourages  those  of  mediocre  ability.  Such  however  has  not  been  our 
experience,  unfortunately,  not  only  with  youths,  but  with  adults  as  well, 
to  do  right  merely  because  it  is  right,  is  generally  not  a  sufficient  incentive 
to  continued  effort,  and  while  perhaps,  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  yet  some 
more  palpable  evidence  is  much  appreciated  and  eagerly  sought  for.  The 
prizes  given  are  usually  of  a  permanent  character,  and  will  always  be  a 
source  of  pride  and  gratification  to  the  recipients. 

HOUSEHOLD  .DEPARTMENT. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  uniformly  good,  cases  of  sickness 
have  been  few  and  slight,  and  have  yielded  readily  to  treatment.  With 
the  exception  of  an  epidemic  of  a  mild  form  of  measles,  we  have  been  free 
from  contagious  or  infectious  diseases. 

Much  praise  is  due  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson,  our  nurse  having  charge  of 
the  infirmary,  she  has  served  us  with  marked  fidelity  for  twelve  years,  to 
her  unfailing  patience  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  she  adds  a  skill  that  has 
doubtless  averted  by  prompt  treatment,  what  might  have  developed  into 
serious  cases  of  sickness. 

There  have  been  two  deaths,  one  boy  at  home,  of  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, and  one  little  girl  at  the  institution,  of  acute  bronchitis.  Both 
were  of  enfeebled  constitutions  and  their  deaths  were  not  unexpected. 

No  extensive  repairs  have  been  made  during  the  past  year ;  the  only 
work  done  was  such  painting,  carpentering,  whitewashing  and  cleaning, 
necessary  to  keep  the  buildings  in  proper  condition  for  the  good  health 
of  the  household.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  age  of  the  buildings 
prevents  many  improvements  that  would  add  to  their  appearance  and 
facilitate  the  work. 
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More  system  has  been  introduced  in  the  purchase  of  goods,  and  while 
the  character  and  quality  of  the  food  remains  the  same,  considerable  sav- 
ing has  resulted  from  advantageous  contracts  made  for  staple  supplies. 

The  department  has  suffered  a  serious  loss  by  the  resignation  of  Mrs. 
Mingus,  assistant  matron,  who  was  connected  with  the  institution  for 
sixteen  years.  The  position  is  one  that  requires  long  hours  of  service 
and  constant  watchfulness  in  the  issue  of  supplies  and  in  the  preparation 
of  the  food.  By  her  evenness  of  temper  and  cheerfulness  of  disposition, 
she  won  the  love  of  all.  No  permanent  successor  has  yet  been  appoin- 
ted. 

AMUSEMENTS,  ENTERTAINMENTS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

As  heretofore  we  have  been  recipients  of  favors  from  the  managers  of 
the  standard  entertainments.     The  names  of  the  same  friends  again  ap- 
pear, with  our  due  acknowledgment  of  their  continued  kindness. 

Miss  H.  Harris,  "Star  Course." 

Mrs.  E.  D.   Gillespie,  Thomas'  Concerts. 

Messrs.   Burditt  and  North,    Stoddart  Lectures. 

The  Cecilian  Society,  Oratorios. 

Vesper  Choral  Society,  Concert. 

J.   L.   Carncross,  Minstrels. 

C.   H.   Zink,  Lecture. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  name  of  Professor  Edwin  J.  Houston,  who 
has  given  us  several  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  in  our  own  hall.  His 
talks  have  been  pleasant  and  instructive,  and  have  interested  both  the 
young  and  old. 

In  addition  to  the  school  duties,  the  pupils  increase  their  educational 
opportunities  by  the  formation  of  literary  societies.  There  are  four  of 
such  societies  in  the  institution,  two  for  each  the  boys  and  girls.  Each 
has  its  constitution  and  by-laws,  its  president  and  other  officers ;  and  is 
governed  by  rules  similar  to  like  organizations  elsewhere.  Beside  the 
valuable  knowledge  gained  of  the  conduct  of  parliamentary  bodies,  the 
questions  for  debate,  the  recitations  and  dialogues,  all  combine  to  broaden 
the  views,  develop  the  power  of  expressing  the  thoughts  and  increase  the 
thirst  for  general  information.  The  oldest  of  these  societies,  the  Fried- 
lander,  will  celebrate  the  semi-centennial  of  its  organization  in  April 
next. 

The  weekly  public  exhibitions  that  have  been  given  since  the  early 
days  of  the  institution  have  been  discontinued  and  monthly  exhibitions 
substituted  for  them.  When  established  their  object  was  to  bring  the  insti- 
tution into   public  notice,  and  to  give   all  an  opportunity  of  seeing   our 
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methods  of  operation.  This  purpose  was  accomplished,  and  large  num- 
bers availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  ;  of  late  years,  however,  the 
audiences  have  been  much  smaller,  other  attractions  claim  the  attention, 
and  the  education  of  the  blind  is  no  longer  a  novelty.  In  addition  to 
which  there  was  of  necessity  much  time  spent  in  preparation,  that  it  has 
been  thought  better  to  devote  to  actual  instruction. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  gratifying  to  speak  of  the  spirit  shown  by  the  pupils, 
while  there  are  naturally  acts  of  misconduct  that  require  correction  and 
punishment,  these  are  generally  among  the  younger  pupils ;  and  the 
school  is  entirely  free  from  dissatisfaction  and  discontent.  The  habit  of 
complaining,  critisizing  and  fault-finding,  is  of  rapid  growth  and  emin- 
ently contagious ;  a  few  turbulent  spirits  can  soon  unsettle  an  entire 
school.  It  is  a  common  fault  where  a  number  are  associated,  as  they 
must  be  in  boarding  schools,  homes  and  asylums,  where  their  entire  time 
is  spent  together,  and  a  community  of  interest  is  created  in  local  affairs  to 
the  exclusion  of  outside  matters. 

The  great  preventive  of  such  a  habit  is  constant  and  varied  work,  the 
quick  succession  of  duties  ;  following  each  other  closely,  with  frequent 
periods  of  recreation  ;  the  introduction  from  time  to  time  of  suitable 
changes  in  the  usual  order,  which  excite  the  interest  and  occupy  the  time, 
and  careful  supervision  out  of  school  hours.  This  is  not  to  the  repression 
of  their  spirits  or  a  restriction  of  innocent  sport  and  amusement,  for  every 
liberty  is  allowed,  consistent  with  good  order.  The  mutual  affection 
shown  between  the  officers  and  pupils,  sufficiently  emphasizes  the  healthy 
tone  pervading  the  entire  institution,  and  evidences  that  there  is  no  harsh- 
ness on  the  side  of  one  or  fear  on  the  part  of  the  other. 

With  an  appreciation  of  the  uniform  consideration  with  which  all  re- 
commendations are  received,  this  report  is 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  Battles, 

Acting  Principal. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS. 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 


MALES. 

Names. 

Received. 

Counties. 

1278  Allen,  Morris, 

Nov., 

1885 

Susquehanna 

1294  Appleman,  John  C, 

Sept., 

1886 

Columbia 

1249  Applebach,  John, 

Sept., 

1885 

Lancaster 

135 1   Bachman,  Charles  R., 

Sept., 

1887 

Lehigh 

1 151   Baker,  Edmund, 

Sept., 

1883 

Clearfield 

1 1 01  Barr,  Geo.  W., 

Dec, 

1881 

Jefferson 

1 1 64  Bausch,  John, 

Sept., 

1883 

Luzerne 

1296  Bausch,  Jacob, 

Sept., 

1886 

<« 

1289  Bear,  George  A., 

Sept., 

1886 

Mercer 

1 33 1   Biederman,  Philip, 

Jan., 

1887 

Blair 

1322  Bland,  Harry, 

Sept., 

1886 

Berks 

1200  Brink,  Andrew, 

Sept., 

1884 

Crawford 

1325  Bruner,  Edward, 

Sept., 

1886 

Blair 

1298  Butts,  Malcolm, 

Sept., 

1886 

Luzerne 

1243  Caldwell,  Joseph, 

April, 

1885 

Indiana 

1287  Campbell,  George  J., 

Sept., 

1886 

Erie 

1088  Carrier,  Ellis  A  , 

Oct., 

1881 

Jefferson 

1 35 1   Clark,  John  F., 

Sept., 

1887 

Centre 

1 218  Clark,  Robert, 

Sept., 

1884 

Bucks 

1 341   Cook,  Harry, 

Sept., 

1887 

<( 

1279  Danenhower,  James, 

Jan., 

1886 

Philadelphia 

1079  Dunn,  Albert,  H., 

Sept.. 

1881 

Venango 

1327  Ether,  Fred.  C, 

Nov., 

1886 

Mercer 

1043  Evans,  Thomas, 

Sept., 

1880 

Allegheny 

1 301   Fetter,  Elmer  E., 

Sept., 

1886 

Montgomery 

1357  Flowers,  William  H., 

Sept., 

1887 

Union 

1 141   Fox,  William, 

April, 

1883 

Philadelphia 

1 191  Fretton,  Joseph, 

Sept., 

1884 

<< 

1 1 7 1   Gane,  Joseph, 

Sept., 

1883 

Montgomery 

1 1 87  Goettler,  Christopher, 

Feb., 

1884 

Schuylkill 

1348  Grant,  Edward  P., 

Sept., 

1887 

Crawford 

1333  Green,  James  F., 

Feb., 

1887 

Philadelphia 

1334  Grosscup,  Harry, 

Feb., 

1887 

Franklin 

1263  Gulden,  Joseph, 

Sept., 

1885 

Adams 

1262  Gulden,  William, 

Sept., 

1885 

(< 

1236  Gustafson,  Axel, 

Feb., 

1885 

Allegheny 

1303  Gutbrod,  George, 

Sept., 

1886 

Philadelphia 

1280  Ham,  William, 

Jan., 

1886 

Northampton 

1 315   Hardman,  Millard  F., 

Sept., 

1886 

Bedford 

28 


Names. 

1250  Harrison,  Samuel, 
1093  Harper,  George, 

1 25 1  Hill,  Harry, 

1 313  Hirschman,  Charles, 

1305  Hollobaugh,  Burt, 

1339  Jackson,  Solomon, 

1252  Jennings,  John, 
1215  Jones,  Phineas  M., 
1344  Kimball,  Charles  J.   • 
1060  Kiphen,  William  H., 
1226  Krause,  Michael, 
1044  Larkins,  Daniel, 
1352  Lascomb,  Samuel  J. 
1076  Leland,  Orse  P., 

1 1 84  Link,  Joseph, 

1 162  Loomis,  Levi  R., 

1 146  Mahedy,  John, 

1 1 86  Maisack,  Harry  A., 

1 145  McCarty,  Daniel, 

1204  McClintock,  Joshua, 

1062  McClure,  William  J., 

1 199  Mclhon,  Hugh, 

1222  Miller,  George  I., 

1 152  Miller,  Isaac, 

1 155  Miller,  William, 

1 156  Mitchell,  Eugene, 
1264  Moore,  Stephen, 

1 125  O'Malley,  Richard, 

1253  Ostander,  Joseph. 

1 154  Perry,  William  H., 

1360  Porter,  George  F., 

1 201  Pugh,  Ferdinando, 

1254  Reed,  Jesse, 

1202  Robinson,  Lott  W., 

1270  Rodgers,  George, 
1 195  Sands,  Frank  W., 

1255  Shatto,  Harry, 
1319  Sheble,  William  Y., 
1 1 98  Shull,  Mosheim, 

1 102  Simpson,  William  V  , 

1 150  Skidmore,  Lamont  R., 

1203  Snyder,  William, 

1256  Sommerfeld,  George, 

1 27 1  Stephen,  Edward, 
1027  Swigart,  John  J., 

1257  Thompson,  Walter, 
1326  Wallace,  Walter, 
1323  Waters,  William  J. 

1258  Williams,  Frank. 
1 197  Work,  Harry  N. 
1073  Yordy,  Daniel,  B., 


1259  Albright,  Mary, 
1023  Albright,  Rose  L., 
1 28 1   Benfield,  Lillie, 
1314  Bennett,  Susan, 
1087  Bolchune,  Anna, 
1 139  Brighton,  Elizabeth, 


Received. 

Counties. 

Sept., 

1885 

Allegheny 

Sept., 

1881 

<< 

Sept., 

1885 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1886 

11 

Sept.. 

1886 

Armstrong 

Sept., 

1887 

Lebanon 

Sept., 

1885 

Westmoreland 

Sept., 

1884 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1887 

<< 

Sept., 

1881 

Allegheny 

Dec, 

1884 

Luzerne 

Sept., 

1880 

Allegheny 

Sept., 

1887 

Lebanon 

Sept., 

1881 

Erie 

Jan., 

1884 

Allegheny 

Sept., 

1883 

Chester 

Sept., 

1883 

Philadelphia 

Feb., 

1884 

Blair 

Sept., 

1883 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1884 

<« 

March. 

1881 

<< 

Sept., 

1884 

<< 

Nov., 

1884 

<< 

Sept., 

1883 

<« 

Sept., 

1883 

Butler 

Sept., 

1883 

Luzerne 

Sept., 

1885 

Allegheny 

Sept., 

1882 

Luzerne 

Sept., 

1885 

Allegheny 

Sept., 

1883 

Armstrong 

Nov., 

1887 

McKean 

Sept., 

1884 

Monroe 

Sept., 

1885 

Wayne 

Sept., 

1884 

Berks 

Sept., 

1885 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1884 

Luzerne 

Sept., 

1885 

Perry 

Sept., 

1886 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1884 

Butler 

Dec, 

1881 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1883 

Lawrence 

Sept., 

1884 

Luzerne 

Sept., 

1885 

Bucks 

Sept., 

1885 

Allegheny 

March, 

1880 

Mercer 

Sept., 

1885 

Centre 

Sept., 

1886 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1886 

Allegheny 

Sept., 

1885 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1884 

Allegheny 

Sept,, 

FF\f  AT  PT^ 

1881 

Lebanon 

r  jiivirVL/ii.o. 

Sept., 

1885 

Lehigh 

Feb., 

1880 

Philadelphia 

Jan., 

1886 

Luzerne 

Sept., 

1886 

Lackawanna 

Sept., 

1881          . 

Luzerne 

Feb., 

1883 

Perry 

29 


Names. 

105 1  Britcher,  Annie  N., 

1361  Brown,  Margaret, 
1 1 29  Brown,  Honora, 

1 21 7  Burke,  Annie, 

1268  Butler,  Myrtle, 
1089  Churchill,  Elizabeth, 
1 1 88  Clunen,  Mary  A., 
1207  Collins,  Mary, 
1355  Conroy,  Jane, 

131 7  Conroy,  Lizzie, 
1267  Cowan,  Jane, 

1245  Davis,  Carrie, 

1 1 72  Davis,  Elizabeth  A., 
1 176  Davis,  Catharine  A., 

1362  Evans,  Alice, 
1330  Fowler,  Kate  A., 
1 143  Gerety,  Sarah, 

1 1 68  Gillen,  Catharine, 
1228  Hays,  Maud, 

1 3 18  Hancock,  Annie, 
1359  Harris,  Ella  R., 

1307  Hay,  Elizabeth, 
1077   Hippie,  Annie  B., 

1345  Holland,  Kate, 

1 32 1   Holley,  Kate  F., 

1308  Holmes,  Elizabeth  S., 
1293  Johnson,  Isabella, 
1282  Jones,  Jennie  A., 
1312  Keegan,  Mary, 

1340  Kegg,  Eleanor, 
1 29 1  Keen,  Mary  L., 
1224  Langshaw,  Maggie, 
1354  Lougeay,  Alice  C, 

1260  Lukey,  Louisa, 

1246  McCullough,  Kate, 
1238  Milham,  Clara, 

1310  Miller,  Helen, 
1265  Mitchell,  Emma, 

1337  Monaghan,  Hannah, 
1328  Moore,  Helen, 

1 181   Mousley,  Sarah  A., 
1 1 39  Muldoon,  Annie, 

1269  Myers,    Amanda, 

1342  Parr}',  Katharine  A.  W., 

1247  Pfrommer,  Cecelia, 
1205  Ratcliff,  Kate  S., 
1086  Reed,  Hattie  G., 
1223  Rendell,  Eliza, 

1338  Shott,  Dora, 

1 1 12  Smith,  Lizzie, 
1212  Smith,  Henrietta, 

1 261  Steelier,  Florence, 

1346  Swope,  Mary  T., 
1 142  Torrey,  Mary, 
1358  Tosh,  Annie, 

1 158  Towsey,  Anne  M., 

131 1  Turner,  Lizzie, 

1052  Volz,  Caroline, 
1276  Welsh,  Elizabetlf, 

1 193   Workman,  Qarissa, 


Received. 

Counties. 

Sept., 

1880 

Perry 

Nov., 

1887 

Philadelphia 

Nov., 

1882 

Allegheny 

Sept., 

1884 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1885 

Centre 

Sept., 

1881 

Chester 

March, 

1884 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1884 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1887    ' 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1886 

Northampton 

Sept., 

1885 

Tioga 

May, 

1885 

Blair 

Sept., 

1883 

Lackawanna 

Sept., 

1883 

<< 

Nov., 

1887 

Philadelphia 

Jan., 

1887 

<< 

Sept., 

1883 

«« 

Sept., 

1883 

tt 

Jan., 

1885 

Beaver 

Sept., 

1886 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1887 

Dauphin 

Sept., 

1886 

Fayette 

Sept,, 

1881 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1887 

Allegheny 

Sept., 

1886 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1886 

a 

Sept., 

1886 

a 

March, 

1886 

Mercer 

Sept., 

1886 

Lackawanna 

Sept., 

1887 

Cambria 

Sept., 

1886 

Philadelphia 

Nov., 

1884 

<< 

Sept., 

1887 

Allegheny 

Sept., 

1885 

Philadelphia 

May, 

1885 

tt 

March, 

1885 

tt 

Sept., 

1886 

Mifflin 

Sept., 

1885 

Philadelphia 

March, 

1887 

Chester 

Jan., 

1887 

Philadelphia 

Jan., 

1884 

Delaware 

March, 

1883 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1885 

York 

Sept., 

1887 

Northampton 

May, 

1885 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1884 

Schuylkill 

Sept., 

1881 

Wayne 

Nov., 

1884 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1887 

Lebanon 

March, 

1882 

Allegheny 

Sept., 

1884 

« 

Sept., 

1885 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1887 

Bucks 

Sept., 

1883 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1887 

Luzerne 

Sept., 

1883 

Juniata 

Sept., 

1886 

Philadelphia 

Sept., 

1880 

<< 

Nov., 

1885 

.      <« 

April, 

1884 

Fayette 

30 


FROM  OTHER  STATES. 


.     MALES. 

Names. 

Received. 

1297  Biddle,  James  K., 

Sept., 

1886 

New  Jersey 

1248  Crossan,  Wellington, 

Sept., 

1885 

Delaware 

1332  Dieffenbach,  Rudolph, 

Jan., 

1887 

New  Jersey 

1356  Gibbon,  William, 

Sept., 

1887 

Mississippi 

1336  Hughes,  Robert  S., 

March, 

1887 

New  Jersey 

1 1 77  Madden,  William  C, 

Nov., 

1883 

New  Jersey 

10S2  Wyckoff,  Howard  S., 

Sept., 

1881 

u 

1349  Williams,  Allious. 

Sept., 

18S7 

Alabama 

1 31 6  Jacobs,  Frank, 

Sept., 
FEMALES. 

1886 

Missouri 

1057  Alloways,  Annie  S., 

Jan., 

1881 

New  Jersey 

1353  Ball,  Ida, 

Sept., 

1887 

t. 

1240  Morehouse,  Martha, 

March, 

1885 

<< 

1 1 13  Segears,  Susan  B., 

March, 

1886 

Kent,  Delaware 

1037  Wood,  Emma, 

May; 

18S0 

New  Castle,  " 

HOME  INMATES. 


Names. 

Admitted  as  Pupils 

Kinney,  Michael, 

1848 

Bover,  Emma, 

1854 

Cruser,  Catharine, 

1844 

Gutzlaflf,  Fanny, 

1843 

Gutrlaff,  Tessie  I)., 

l86l 

Osborn,  Eliza, 

1851 

he  Home. 

States. 

1852 

Pennsylvania 

1863 

u 

1852 

New  Tersev 

1851 

China 

1869 

<< 

IS59 

Pennsylvania 

FORM  OF  LEGACY. 


I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,"  in  Philadelphia,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, forever  (if  real  estate,)  all  that,  &c,  (if  personal,)  the  sum  of,  &c. 


TERMS. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Pupils  will  be  received  by  the  Principal.  The  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  have  made  provision  for  the  Education  of  their 
Blind  in  this  Institution.  Those  unable  to  pay  the  charge  of  board  and  tuition  are  suppor- 
ted by  the  States  from  which  they  come.  Pupils  from  other  States  are  received  upon  the 
payment  of  $300  per  annum,  which  covers  all  expenses  except  clothing. 

Before  admission,  pupils  must  be  provided  with  sufficient  changes  of  good  comfortable 
clothing,  plainly  marked  with  indelible  ink ;  and  this  supply  must  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time  as  necessity  requires.  In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
should  become  surety  for  clothing;  and  the  custody  of  the  pupil  duing  vacations  devolves 
upon  them.     The  average  annual  cost  of  clothing  per  pupil  is  about  thirty  (30)  dollars. 

The  most  suitable  age  for  admission  is  between  six  (6)  and  sixteen  (16)  years.  It 
will  be  understood  the  Institution  is  merely  a  school  of  Instruction,  and  in  no  sense  an  asy- 
lum or  home.  All  proper  applicants  are  admitted  and  every  effort  is  made  to  teach  them; 
but  when  they  show  themselves  mentally  deficient,  physically  incapable,  or  are  incorrigible 
in  conduct,  they  are  immediately  returned  to  their  homes. 

Vacation  continues  during  July  and  August  of  each  year,  to  give  the  pupils  necessary 
rest  and  recreation,  and  to  enable  the  parents  to  replenish  the  supply  of  clothing.  When 
pupils  come  from  Almshouses  it  is  well  to  have  them  spend  their  summers  on  some  farm 
near  Philadelphia,  where  board  can  be  obtained  by  the  Institution  at  small  cost  to  the 
County. 

When  the  questions  as  set  forth  in  the  form  of  application  are  answered  in  writing,  the 
paper  must  then  be  signed  by  some  Physician  or  Clergyman,  and  some  other  person  of 
known  respectability,  who  know  the  applicant  and  that  the  statements  made  are  true.  It 
should  then  be  forwarded  to  the  Principal,  who  will  notify  the  friends  of  the  admission  of 
the  applicant  and  direct  them  at  what  time  to  bring  him  to  the  School. 


The  Institution  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Twentieth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
It  is  open  to  visitors  the  first  Wednesday  Afternoon,  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  of  each 
month  to  examine  the  work-rooms.  At  half-past  three  o'clock  an  exhibition  is  given  con- 
sisting of  music  and  other  exercises.  A  small  admission  fee  is  charged  at  the  door.  This 
fund  is  appropriated  in  outfits  to  pupils  on  leaving  the  Institution. 

Useful  and  fancy  articles  are  offered  for  sale  in  the  work-rooms,  and  at  the  store, 
on  the  premises  where  also  an  assortment  of  brooms,  rag  carpets,  etc.,  is  offered  for  sale 
at  the  lowest  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 

Mattresses  made  and  renovated,  chairs  re-caned.  Articles  will  be  sent  for  and  deliv- 
red,  on  notice  left  at  the  store. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


MHNHGERS 


OF  THE 


Pennsylvania  Institution 


KOR  THE 


INSTRUCTION    OF   THE    BLIND, 


At  their  Annual  Meeting,  December  19th,  1889. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
F.  McManus,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Stationers  and  Printers, 

21    NORTH    SIXTH    STREET. 

1S89. 


Proceedings  of  the  Corporators  and  Members  at  their 
Annual  Meeting,  December  19th,  1889. 


At  the  Fifty-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporators  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  held  at  the  Institution,  pursuant  to  the 
call  of  the  Secretary,  on  Thursday,  December  19th,  1889,  at  four  o'clock,  p.m. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lytle,  Mr.  Lejee  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  J.  Sergeant  Price 
was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Corporators  were  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Dr.  Townsend,  from  the  Board  of  Managers,  presented  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Audit  and  Inspection,  the  Report  of  the  Principal  and  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  which,  on  motion,  were  referred  to  the  new  Board  of  Managers, 
about  to  be  elected,  with  authority  to  publish  the  same  or  such  parts  as  they  may  deem 
advisable. 

On  motion  the  Corporators  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Managers  and 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Chairman  appointed  Messrs.  Lytle  and  Drayton  as  tellers. 

The  election  having  been  held,  the  tellers  reported  that  the  following  named  persons 

had  been  elected : 

President. 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND,  (1858)  * 
Vice-Presidents. 


WILLIAM  R.  LEJEE,     (1848) 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  (1861) 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
JOHN  CADWALADER,     (1870) 


EDWARD  S.  WHELEN,  (1865) 

JAMES  H.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D.,  (1868) 

Recording  Secretary, 
J.  SERGEANT  PRICE,     (1868) 

Treasurer. 
ROBERT  PATTERSON,     (1853) 
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REPORT 


OF   THE 


Board  of  Managers  to  the  Corporators,  the  Board  of  Public 

Charities  and  the  Legislature. 


The  Principal  has  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  his  report  the  subjects 
which  naturally  suggest  themselves  as  topics  for  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  that  little  is  left  to  them  but  to  record  their  belief  that  the 
Institution  under  their  care  is  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
founded,  that  of  educating  the  blind,  and  of  rendering  them  self- 
supporting  members  of  the  community.  This  is  unquestionably  the 
object  of  the  State  in  contributing,  as  it  does,  by  annual  appropriations 
towards  the  support  of  the  pupils  who  are  received  here  on  the  State 
foundation.  The  word  contribute  is  used  advisedly  because  the  amount 
appropriated  per  capita  is  insufficient  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  their 
education,  and  the  Institution,  therefore,  supplements  out  of  its  own 
funds  the  grant  made  by  the  State. 

It  is  true  that  the  amount  appropriated  is,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  its  pupils,  in  excess  of  that  given  to  other  Institutions ;  but  this  is 
only  proper,  because  the  education  of  the  blind,  even  when  every  effort 
is  made  to  conduct  it  with  due  regard  to  economy,  as  is  done  in  this 
Institution,  is  necessarily  expensive  as  compared  with  that  of  pupils 
who  have  not  their  infirmity.  More  teachers,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  pupils,  and  more  expensive  appliances,  are  required  than  for  the 
latter  class. 

In  educating  its  pupils  the  Institution  endeavors  to  discover  and  foster 
any  talent  they  may  possess.  If  musical  ability  exists,  this  is  cultivated. 
How  well  this  has  been  done  in  certain  cases  is  shown  by  the  successful 
careers  of  some  of  its  pupils  as  musicians,  and  especially  as  organists. 
Indeed  some  of  them,  notably  Mr.  Wood,  have  taken  a  prominent  place 
in  their  profession.  But  even  when  it  has  not  been  possible  for  them 
to  attain  eminence  they  have  been  able  to  make  an  honorable  livelihood 
for  themselves.  Only  a  certain  number  of  the  blind  have  the  talent,  and 
where  it  does  not  exist  naturally  it  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  develop 
it.  Pupils  who  do  not  possess  musical  ability  will  often  be  found  to  have 
other  talents  which,  when  cultivated,  will  prevent  them,  if  they  are  ear- 


nest  and  industrious,  from  becoming  charges  upon  the  community.  To 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  the  blind,  it  would 
not  seem  probable  that  they  would  ever  become  teachers  of  the  seeing, 
and  yet  there  are  some  of  our  pupils  who  are  now  successfully  following 
the  calling  of  tutors  in  literature  and  the  classics,  having  qualified  them- 
selves for  the  vocation  by  a  course  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  with  the  view  of  furthering  the  honorable  ambition  of  this  class, 
and  of  rendering  the  task  of  acquiring  the  necessary  knowledge  more 
easy  for  them  that  the  Board  adopted  the  Principal's  recommendation 
to  print  a  Latin  dictionary  in  point,  and  it  desires  to  express  in  this 
public  manner  its  sense  of  the  obligation  it  owes  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Allen  and 
his  publishers  for  generously  allowing  them  to  use  his  dictionary  for  this 
purpose. 

The  largest  number  of  our  pupils  will  have,  however,  to  depend  upon 
manual  labor  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  it  is 
the  endeavor  of  the  Institution  to  teach  them  such  trades  as  they  can 
successfully  follow  in  their  own  homes,  and  the  products  of  which  will 
find  a  ready  market  in  their  own  neighborhood.  Unfortunately, 
machinery  enters  so  largely  into  all  forms  of  handicraft,  that  there  are 
few  in  which  they  can  successfully  compete  with  their  more  fortunate 
fellows,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  those  varieties  of  work  which  are 
usually  pursued  by  women.  Still,  even  they  may  be  so  trained  that,  if 
not  entirely  self-supporting,  they  may  become  useful  members  of  a  house- 
hold. It  is  with  this  view  that  so  much  time  has  been  given  to  their 
instruction  in  needlework,  knitting,  housework,  etc.,  and  the  specimens 
of  their  handiwork,  which  are  shown  at  the  exhibitions,  prove  that  they 
are  often  able  to  acquire  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  the  first  two. 

Many  of  the  pupils  come  to  the  Institution  with  impaired  health.  With 
many,  blindness  depends  upon  an  inherited  vice  of  constitution ;  with 
others,  ill  health,  instead  of  being  the  cause  of  their  infirmity,  is  its 
result.  Even  in  the  best  of  homes,  a  blind  child  is  deprived  of  many  of 
the  amusements  of  his  companions.  He  is  debarred  by  his  infirmity  from 
most  of  the  health-giving  forms  of  exercise  indulged  in  by  the  young. 
At  times  he  may  be  taken  out  for  a  walk  by  a  member  of  his  family,  or 
by  a  paid  attendant,  but  he  is  shut  out  from  the  joyous,  romping  games 
of  childhood,  and  too  often  spends  his  time  within  doors  to  the  injury  of 
his  health,  and  occasionally  of  his  mind.  That  this  must  still  more 
frequently  happen  among  the  less  favored  classes  it  needs  no  extended 
argument  to  prove.  A  certain  amount  of  physical  exercise  forms  a  part, 
therefore,  of  their  daily  duties  within  the  Institution.  This  was  the 
object  in  view  when  the  class  of  calisthenics,  composed  of  girls,  was 
organized  a  few  years  ago,  and  this  also  led  to  the  introduction  of  military 
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drill  as  a  regular  part  of  the  instruction  of  the  boys  still  later.  The  re- 
sults in  both  cases  have  been  most  happy,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
health  of  the  pupils  has  been  much  benefited  since  their  introduction  as 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Institution. 

It  has  been  thought  eminently  proper  that  the  memory  of  the  former 
Principal  should  be  cherished  in  the  Institution  and  that  our  former  and 
present  pupils  should  know  that  the  work  he  did  here  is  held  in  grateful 
remembrance,  the  Managers  have,  therefore,  decided  to  erect  a  tablet  to 
his  memory  in  the  Exhibition  Room.  This  tablet  will  bear  the  following 
inscription  : 

WILLIAM    CHAPIN,    A.    M. 

Born  October  17TH,  1802. 

Died  September  2oth,  1888. 

Principal  of  this  Institution 
from  1849  to  1888. 


This  tablet  has  been  erected  by 
the  Board  of  Managers  as  a  memo- 
rial of  his  services  to  the  Blind 
throughout  America. 

During  the  last  year,  Miss  Mary  E.  Woodward,  for  thirty-five  years 
the  principal  teacher  on  the  girls'  side,  resigned  her  position  in  conse- 
quence of  advancing  years.  During  the  long  period  she  was  connected 
with  the  Institution  she  performed  her  duties  with  unusual  fidelity  and 
intelligence,  compelling  the  respect  of  the  pupils  by  the  quiet  dignity 
and  earnestness  of  her  manner.  The  Board  parted  with  her  with  regret 
and  it  is  their  sincere  wish  that  she  may  enjoy  for  many  years  the  repose 
and  quiet  of  domestic  life  she  so  richly  deserves. 

In  other  respects  there  is  no  material  change  in  our  household,  and  the 
Managers,  in  closing  this  report,  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  the 
Principal  and  to  the  officers  under  him  for  the  faithfulness  with  which 
their  directions  have  been  carried  out  by  them. 

For  further  details  of  the  management  of  the  Institution  the  Corpora- 
tors are  respectfully  referred  to  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  Treasurer 
and  Principal. 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND, 

President. 
December  1st,  1889. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 


TO    THE 


Board  or   Managers. 


Gentlemen  : 

Happily  the  day  of  charlatanism  in  the  education  of  the  blind  is 
about  past,  formerly  it  was  not  uncommon  to  ascribe  to  them  abilities 
and  powers  they  do  not  possess ;  to  display  as  their  work  articles  not 
made  by  them ;  to  educate  a  few  in  an  unusual  direction  without  regard 
to  its  utility,  in  order  to  attract  attention  and  to  claim  that  all  could  ac- 
complish the  same  results.  The  effect  of  such  a  course  is  most  unhappy, 
it  causes  a  loss  of  confidence  and  the  defeat  of  the  purpose  aimed  for. 
Such  a  loss  of  confidence  in  those  who  attempt  this  deception  is  not  re- 
gretable,  as  they  work  for  self-glorification  only,  and  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind.  But  the  blind  are  compelled  to  sail  between  the  Scylla  of 
affected  superiority  and  the  Charybdis  of  hypocrisy,  striking  either  of 
which  will  be  fatal  to  their  reputation  and  success. 

A  fault  perhaps  no  less  serious  is  the  attempted  discrimination  between 
the  relative  value  of  instruction  in  literature,  music  and  handicraft;  when 
more  depends  upon  the  harmonious  development  in  all,  co-ordinate  in 
importance  as  a  means  of  education,  and  all  equally  valuable  to  some  as 
a  means  of  support.  Any  effort  to  formulate  inflexible  rules  is  useless. 
All  theories  and  personal  predilections  should  give  way,  and  the  energies 
devoted  to  the  development  of  what  is  best  in  the  pupil  rather  than 
attempt  to  adjust  him  to  fixed  conditions  which  cannot  apply  to  all,  but 
which  depend  more  upon  natural  aptitude,  previous  training  and  future 
environment. 

Unquestionably  the  one  element  that  has  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  future  of  our  pupils  is  the  instruction  they  receive  in  morals  and 
manners.  While  distinctively  religious  training  can  form  no  part  of  our 
course,  for  in  accord  with  a  long  established  principle  no  attempt  is  made 
to  interfere  with  sectarian  prejudices,  yet  we  insist  upon  weekly  attendance 
at  churches  designated  by  their  parents.  Many  come  to  us  unable  to 
care  for  themselves,  injured  by  overindulgence  or  neglect,  weighed  down 
with  objectionable  peculiarities  of  manner  and  speech,  handicapped  by 
ill  health,  and  in  a  condition  of  mental  development  and  moral  responsi- 
bility far  below  sighted  children  of  the  same  age.      With  such  material, 
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with  such  ability,  our  work  must  commence,  and  long  and  tedious  work 
it  is,  involving  even  years  of  time  and  exhaustless  patience.  Whatever 
walk  in  life  they  may  follow,  this  preliminary  work  in  the  formation  of 
character  must  be  done,  without  which  all  other  training  and  all  other 
talent  will  come  to  nought. 

No  other  institution  can  feel  more  impressed  with  the  important  part 
that  music  plays  in  the  lives  of  the  blind.  Bread  winning  aside,  a 
musical  education  opens  up  to  them  avenues  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
unknown  to  those  without  it.  Its  refining  influence  is  felt  and  seen  in 
their  habit  of  thought  and  action  ;  and  with  no  other  end  in  view  music 
will  be  taught  to  most  of  them,  and  it  with  piano  tuning  will  furnish 
employment  to  more  than  any  other  single  thing.  But  to  assert  that  a 
majority  or  even  a  large  number  can  be  made  competent  musicians, 
skilled  teachers  and  performers  is  to  make  a  statement  that  cannot  be 
verified  by  facts.  Who  would  pretend  to  take  at  hazard  two  hundred 
sighted  children  and  youths  from  the  lower  and  middle  classes  and  expect 
them  all  to  show  musical  ability?  All,  perhaps,  may  be  taught  to  play, 
but  the  difference  between  the  "ability  to  play"  and  the  art  of  a 
skilled  musician  is  infinite,  and  frequently  they  are  separated  by  an  im- 
passable gulf.  Let  all  be  given  a  trial,  but  some  will  prove  physically 
unable,  some  mentally  deficient,  a  large  number  will  learn  with  greater 
or  less  ease  and,  perhaps,  play  acceptably,  while  the  remnant  only  will 
show  any  marked  aptitude  in  acquiring  and  proficiency  in  utilizing. 
Such  is  and  must  be  the  experience  of  every  attempt  to  make  musicians 
of  the  mass. 

Additional  experience  confirms  previously  expressed  opinions  that  in- 
struction should  be  in  the  line  of  individual  action,  rather  than  pro- 
spective association,  which  will  as  a  rule  be  unproductive.  Mistakes 
have  been  made  in  making  the  way  of  the  blind  so  easy  that  they  have 
not  been  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  independence  and  self-reliance,  but  are 
content  to  continue  under  guidance  and  control,  rather  than  take  their 
post  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  there  by  courage  and  ambition  win  the 
success  which  will  not  come  to  those  who  only  "  stand  and  wait."  Mis- 
directed sympathy  frequently  does  harm,  but  intelligent  benevolence  is 
conducted  on  business  principles. 

It  is  a  grave  question  whether  or  not  working  homes  have  not  in  a 
measure  removed  the  stimulus  for  exertion  ;  and  now  when  such  organ- 
izations are  multiplying  throughout  the  United  States  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  call  attention  to  errors  into  which  they  are  likely  to  fall. 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  working  home  is  generally  stated  to  be,  the 
furnishing  of  worthy  blind  adults'  opportunity  of  earning  their  living,  or 
at  least  a  part  of  it,  deficiencies  being  supplied  by  grants  from  the  Home, 
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which  is  reimbursed  from  the  public  treasury  or  by  private  benevolence. 
Confined  strictly  within  these  bounds  the  work  is  proper  and  necessary, 
but  only  those  should  be  admitted  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  surround- 
ings, want  of  business  capacity,  or  on  account  of  some  physical  infirmity 
other  than  blindness,  are  unable  without  such  aid  to  earn  their  living. 

Personal  observation  has  convinced  me  that  the  knowledge  that  pro- 
vision is  made  for  them  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  has  proved  detri- 
mental to  the  ambition  and  aspiration  of  many,  who,  had  they  not 
found  the  way  so  smooth,  would  have  hewn  out  success  for  themselves. 
This  is  said  with  the  most  friendly  feeling  toward  the  abstract  idea  of 
working  homes,  as  well  as  for  the  one  in  our  own  city,  and  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  remarkable  work  of  Mr.  Hall,  who  has  done  so  much 
to  raise  it  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency. 

On  the  contrary,  I  cannot  feel  in  accord  with  the  arguments  used  by 
some  that  the  congregation  of  the  blind  is  hurtful  per  se  ;  nor  the  other, 
that  undesirable  applicants  are  likely  to  be  admitted,  for  the  first  of  these 
questions  has  been  satisfactorily  solved,  while  the  second  needs  only  good 
judgment  and  a  firm  hand.  There  is  some  danger  of  political  inter- 
ference, but  this,  too,  is  readily  obviated  by  depending  upon  private 
subscription  rather  than  upon  State  appropriation. 

Referring  more  particularly  to  our  own  work  attention  is  called  to  the 
following  STATISTICS. 

The  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows  : 

Male.         Female.  Total. 

Resident  at  last  report 98  91  189 

Admitted 26  15  41 

Population  of  the  year 126  99  225 

Discharged 20  12  32 

Remaining  at  close  of  year 104  94  198 

Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  39  were  from  Pennsylvania  and  2  from 
New  Jersey.  Of  those  in  attendance,  170  are  supported  by  Pennsylvania, 
forty-five  counties  being  represented ;  8  by  New  Jersey,  and  1  by  Dela- 
ware, the  remainder  by  the  institution  and  friends. 

Causes  of  Blindness  Were:  Congenital,  10;  atrophy  of  optic 
nerve,  6;  small  pox,  1;  iritis,  1  ;  ophthalmia,  16;  accident,  4;  scarlet 
fever,  1  ;  keratitis,  1. 

Nativity:   Pennsylvania,  36;  other  States,  2;  foreign  born,  3. 

Relatives  Blind  :  Three  girls  had  each  a  blind  sister ;  two  boys 
were  brothers,  they  having  two  blind  sisters ;  one  boy  had  a  blind  father. 
All  of  which  cases  may  be  traced  to  hereditary  causes,  but  in  no  instance 
was  it  the  result  of  consanguineous  marriage. 
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Health  :  The  health  of  the  school  still  continues  uniformly  good, 
with  a  few  exceptions  the  cases  of  sickness  have  been  simple,  and  have 
yielded  readily  to  treatment.  That  much  of  this  condition  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  manner  of  life  of  our  pupils  there  is  no  doubt.  An 
abundance  of  nutritious  and  palatable  food,  combined  with  regularity  of 
meals,  sufficient  hours  of  rest  at  night,  after  a  full  day  of  diversified 
employment,  and  judicious  exercise  at  stated  intervals  under  proper 
supervision,  will  have  a  marked  influence  for  good  upon  the  lowest  vital- 
ity and  most  enfeebled  constitution. 

Necrology  :  Notwithstanding  this  favorable  report,  death  has  made 
its  inroads.  Two  of  our  number,  one  a  blind  teacher  and  one  pupil, 
have  been  taken  away.  The  teacher,  Mr.  Robert  Scott,  had  been  with 
us  for  fifteen  years  as  instructor  in  the  broom  shop;  while  at  home  with 
his  family  he  fell  down  stairs,  the  consequent  shock  resulting  in  death. 
The  pupil,  Mamie  Swope,  was  a  frail  little  girl  who  succumbed  to  an 
attack  of  remittent  fever  contracted  at  her  home  during  vacation. 

Pupils  Discharged  :  29  pupils  were  discharged  on  account  of  in- 
capacity and  ill  health,  3  for  bad  conduct,  and  1  died  ;  of  the  remainder, 
22,  it  is  believed  that  most  of  them  will  be  able  to  support  themselves 
at  some  one  of  the  arts  and  occupations  learned  here.  They  were  all  in- 
dustrious pupils  of  good  habits  and  had  improved  their  time  while  here. 
One  has  already  been  appointed  music  teacher  in  the  Alabama  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  one  has  a  position  as  organist,  three  are  teachers  of 
music  and  piano  tuners,  and  three  have  gone  to  work  at  mechanical 
trades.  The  average  length  of  stay  of  those  discharged  was  but  three 
and  eight-tenths  years. 

Diplomas  were  granted  to  two  pupils  in  the  literary  department  and  to 
five  in  the  musical  department,  as  follows : 

Literary  Department. — Ellis  A.  Carrier,  Annie  S.  Alloways. 

Musical  Department. — Orsemus  G.  Leland,  brass  instruments  ;  John  J. 
Swigart,  piano  tuning  and  organ  ;  Allious  Williams,  organ  and  piano  ;  Rose  I,* 
Albright,  Kate  F.  Holley,  piano. 
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The  following  programme,  which  was  rendered  at  the  Commencement 
Exercises,  shows  it  to  have  been  largely  original  work : 

"  Carlisle"  March*  Lamont  R.  Skidmore. 

Band. 
Essay— "The  Sea," * 

Miss  Rose  Albright. 

Piano  Solo — Fantasie  Brillante  -"  Daughter  of  the  Regiment," 

Arranged  by  Sydney  Smith. 

Mr.  Allious  W.  Williams. 

Essay — "Hope,"* 

Miss  Annie  Allow  ays. 
Chorus — "When  Evening's  Twilight,"  Hatton. 

Class  of  Girls. 
Essay — "  Rome  Was  Not  Built  in  a  Day,"* 

Miss  Kate  F.  Holley. 

"  Fairview"  March,*  Orsemus  G.  Leland. 

Band. 

Essay — "The  Echoes  of  a  Century,"* 

Mr.  Allious  W.  Williams. 
Concerto  in  E  flat  (for  two  pianos),  Mozart. 

Misses  Rose  Albright  and  Kate  Holley. 
Valedictory,* 

Mr.  Ellis  Carrier. 
Chorus— "The  Miller  o'  the  Dee,"  Adam  Geibel. 

Class  oe  Boys. 
Award  of  Diplomas  and  Certificates  of  Honorable  Discharge  by  the 

Principal. 
"Auld  Lang  Syne," 

By  the  entire  School,  accompanied  by  the  Band. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  conduct  of  this  department  is  substantially  the  same  as  at  last 
report.  The  branches  taught  with  the  number  in  each  are  shown  by  the 
following  table : 

Algebra,  19  Natural  Science,  39 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  25  Civil  Government  and  Political 

Arithmetic,  150              Economy,  31 

Latin,  16  Reading,  186 

Etymology,  26  Spelling,  28 

Geography,  130  Tables,  Weights  and  Measures,  52 

Grammar  (language),  92  Zoology,  16 

History,  76  Kindergarten,  50 

Literature  and  Rhetoric,  22  Clay  Modeling,  131 

Physical  Geography,  10  English  Composition,  99 

Object  Lessons,  1 7 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  the  original  work  of  our  students. 
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Our  facilities  for  teaching  geography  have  been  greatly  improved  by 
the  introduction  of  small  dissective  maps  manufactured  under  our  direc- 
tion by  the  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  Until  within  a  short 
time  a  few  inferior  mural  maps  were  all  that  were  used ;  later,  large  dis- 
sective maps  were  bought,  but  their  size  made  them  inconvenient  for 
class  work  and  their  cost  made  the  purchase  of  a  number  of  them  im- 
possible. 

The  small  maps  spoken  of  average  12  x  18  inches,  are  light  and  port- 
able and  so  inexpensive  that  every  pupil  may  have  one  before  him. 
Most  maps  attempt  to  show  too  much,  and  the  multiplicity  of  detail  leads 
only  to  confusion.  As  used  by  us  they  are  arranged  in  series  according 
to  completeness,  at  first  plain  maps  showing  outline  and  position  only 
are  used,  they  are  in  fact  merely  "  puzzles,"  and  are  regarded  as  such  by 
the  pupils,  who  take  pleasure  in  "matching"  them.  While  doing  this, 
short  stories  told  first  by  the  teacher  and  then  by  a  scholar,  give  the  im- 
portant facts  connected  with  each  section.  When  this  can  be  done  by 
'all  with  facility,  the  class  is  ready  for  stronger  food,  and  other  maps 
(always  dissective)  are  substituted.  Now,  however,  the  mountain  ranges 
and  important  towns  are  raised,  and  the  river  courses  are  grooved  out,  so 
that  all  can  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  entire  map,  more  clear  even 
than  have  sighted  children,  who  do  not  pursue  the  same  course. 

These  maps,  combined  with  modeling  in  clay  and  sand,  with  the  free 
use  of  objects  illustrating  the  fauna  and  flora,  as  well  as  agricultural  and 
mining  implements  and  machinery,  make  geography  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  instead  of  one  of  the  dullest  of  studies. 

In  language  study  the  pupils  are  required  to  write  frequent  composi- 
tions ;  the  ten  caligraphs  now  in  use  furnishing  an  easy  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  work  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time.  This  constant 
writing,  too,  has  an  important  bearing  upon  their  ability  to  spell  correctly. 
As  a  rule  the  blind  are  remarkably  poor  spellers,  due  doubtless  to  their 
inability  to  form  a  concept  of  a  word  as  a  whole.  It  is  well  known  that 
sight  is  a  valuable  means  of  correcting  misspelled  words,  and  that  the 
appearance  of  a  word  frequently  is  our  guide  in  determining  its  correct- 
ness. Sighted  persons  are  enabled  to  do  this,  as  to  them  a  word  can  be 
absorbed  at  a  glance  and  is  an  entity ;  with  the  blind  however  compelled 
to  use  the  tactile  nerves  found  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  finger,  the 
word  is  no  longer  a  simple  perception,  but  rather  a  complex  one  made  up 
of  a  number  of  letters  only  one  of  which  can  be  perceived  at  a  time. 
While  the  time  given  to  each  letter  is  infinitesimal,  in  order  to  gain  time 
the  tendency  of  rapid  readers  is  to  slur,  that  is  to  read  only  letters  enough 
of  each  word  to  indicate  with  the  aid  of  the  context  what  it  is,  and  then 
skip  to  the  next  word  and  so  on,  paying  so  little  attention  to  its  com- 
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ponent  parts  that  they  are  unable  to  reproduce  it  correctly;  the  very 
irregular  spelling  of  our  language  making  them  peculiarly  liable  to  mis- 
take. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  deaf  mutes  on  the  contrary, 
rarely  misspell  a  word,  for  with  them  the  sound  is  nothing,  while  the 
appearance  is  all. 

A  year's  experience  with  the  octagonal  slate  has  strengthened  the 
good  opinion  we  had  of  its  usefulness.  Slate  work  is  now  used  to  an  ex- 
tent heretofore  not  thought  of;  the  necessity  for  purely  mental  work  has 
correspondingly  diminished,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  mathematical 
calculations  can  be  made  has  increased  in  a  marked  degree. 

The  little  children  in  kindergarten  are  no  less  interesting  or  interested 
than  formerly,  here  their  little  fingers  acquire  dexterity,  their  minds  and 
bodies  are  developed,  and  their  childish  songs  and  happy  faces  fully 
attest  both  their  awakening  and  content. 

It  cannot  be  out  of  place  here  to  speak  of  Miss  Mary  Woodward,  who 
was  so  thoroughly  identified  with  the  institution  for  thirty-five  years  as 
principal  instructor  of  the  girls'  department  Far  more  than  half  the 
girls  educated  here  have  been  under  her  influence  and  instruction,  and 
all  were  made  better  by  it.  While  much  might  be  said  of  her  successful 
career  here,  it  may  all  be  summed  up  in  the  few  words  that  she  was  an 
educated,  refined,  Christian  woman.  Miss  Woodward  resigned  at  the 
close  of  last  term,  on  account  of  advancing  years,  carrying  with  her  the 
love  of  her  pupils,  the  affection  of  her  fellow  officers,  and  the  esteem  of 
the  Board  of  Managers. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

It  is  not  strange  that  there  should  be  a  diversity  of  views  as  to  how  far 
the  blind  should  be  trained  in  literary  work,  for  the  same  diversity  is 
seen  in  the  education  of  the  sighted  ;  but  surely  none  can  take  exception 
to  instructing  all  in  the  common  school  branches ;  nor  does  it  seem  more 
tenable  to  object  to  advanced  work  for  those  who  are  capable  of  doing  it. 

Those  of  our  pupils  who  have  been  sent  to  special  schools  and  colleges 
have  uniformly  succeeded  well ;  the  last  case  being  that  of  Miss  Myrtie 
Furman,  entirely  blind,  who  is  now  teacher  of  elocution  in  Swarthmore 
College. 

Three  other  of  our  pupils  are  now  having  the  benefits  of  a  higher 
education,  two  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  at  the  Crozer 
Theological  Seminary.  They  are  all  sustaining  themselves  with  credit  to 
the  institution  and  honor  to  themselves.  To  both  of  the  schools  named 
our  boys  were  admitted  without  charge  to  themselves  or  to  us,  and  this 
opportunity  is  taken  of  publicly  expressing  our  thanks  for  these  humane 
and  valuable  concessions. 
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In  the  interest  of  the  same  cause  last  year  the  first  four  books  of  Cresar 
were  stereotyped  in  New  York  point  at  the  expense  of  this  institution, 
and  we  have  now  in  preparation  "Allen's  Latin  Lexicon."  This  also 
will  be  in  point  characters,  will  be  issued  in  three  volumes  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  each,  and  as  we  again  pay  for  the  stereotyped 
plates,  they  will  be  sold  to  the  blind  at  the  cost  of  press-work,  paper 
and  binding.  Professor  J.  H.  Allen,  the  owner  of  the  copyright,  not 
only  gave  us  permission  to  emboss  it,  but  entered  heartily  into  the 
scheme,  gave  some  valuable  suggestions  in  reference  to  editing  it,  and 
unsolicited  and  unexpectedly  made  a  donation  of  money  to  assist  in  the 
work.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  record  the  fact  that  during  Mr. 
Chapin's  incumbency  the  first  embossed  English  Dictionary  was  printed 
by  this  institution  in  the  line  letter,  and  we  now  print  in  point  the  first 
Latin  Lexicon  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

The  standard  of  this  important  department  is  being  constantly  raised. 
Under  the  careful  and  skillful  guidance  of  Mr.  Wood,  its  head,  with  the 
aid  of  competent  and  faithful  teachers,  better  results  are  being  attained 
each  year.  As  has  been  said  elsewhere  we  do  not  pretend  nor  can  we 
expect  to  make  finished  musicians  of  all  our  pupils,  indeed,  some  will 
only  learn  sufficient  to  be  able  to  pass  pleasantly  time  that  otherwise 
might  hang  heavily  upon  them,  But  this  we  do  feel,  that  every  pupil  is 
receiving  close  attention,  mediocre  ones  are  encouraged  and  assisted,  idle 
ones  are  spurred  on  to  increased  earnestness,  and  those  with  marked  ability 
receive  instruction  equal  to  the  best.  Doing  this  we  are  content  to  let 
the  future  reiterate  what  the  past  has  said,  "Well  equipped  graduates 
have  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  honorable  positions  in  society." 

Mr.  Righter,  our  teacher  of  tuning,  has  resigned  to  take  the  position 
of  head  tuner  in  a  well-known  local  piano  manufactory. 

Another  of  our  graduates  has  secured  the  position  of  manager  of  an 
organ  manufactory  in  the  West.  Many  other  cases  might  be  cited,  but 
these  two  opening  up  recently  are  sufficient  to  show  the  character  of 
work  in  which  our  pupils  may  enter. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  salaries  for  musicians  is  much 
higher  in  this  country  than  abroad,  benefiting  our  blind  among  others. 
An  examination  of  the  Musical  Times,  of  London,  the  leading  publica- 
tion of  that  character  in  England,  yielded  the  following  result :  Eight 
numbers  were  taken  at  hazzard,  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years, 
from  October,  1885,  to  December,  1888;  in  these  there  were  ninety-six 
advertisements  for  organists  and  choir  masters ;  in  twenty-four  cases  the 
salary  was  named,  and  of  these  cases  nineteen  were  ^50  or  under,  and 
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one  each  at  ^"55,  ;£6o,  £80,  p^ioo  and  ^"200,  while  the  average  of  all 
was  below  ^50.  It  would  be  but  a  small  organ  and  a  very  poor  church 
in  this  country  where  such  a  sum  was  paid,  and  the  average  is  much 
higher. 

The  classes  in  harmony  and  theory  of  music  have  shown  gratifying 
progress,  a  natural  result  of  intelligent  teaching  to  interested  pupils. 

The  most  important  musical  event  of  the  year  was  a  concert  given  in 
May  last  in  our  own  hall ;  the  Germania  Orchestra  being  engaged  to  ac- 
company our  solo  performers.  The  audience  was  composed  of  repre- 
sentative musicians  and  music  lovers,  from  whom  many  flattering  encom- 
iums were  received,  among  which  it  may  be  well  to  copy  in  part  one 
from  a  well-known  musical  critic,  "Many,  many  thanks  for  your  kind- 
ness in  presenting  me  with  the  tickets  *>!<**  We  enjoyed  it  very 
much,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  your  pupils  play  with  more  real 
musical  feeling  and  correctness  than  at  other  academies."    Signed 

The  programme  was  as  follows  : 
Grand  March, 


Institution  Band. 

Trio  for  Female  Voices — "  Cradle  Song," 

Rondo — For  Piano  and  Orchestra, 

Albert  H.  Dunn. 


Bendix, 

Gottschalk. 
Hummel,  Op.  36. 


Aria  from  "  Magic  Flute  " — "Who  treads  the  path  of  Duty,"    Mozart. 

Harry  Maisack. 


Violin  Solo — Sixth  Air, 

Harry  Shatto. 

Chorus — "  Gipsey  Life," 

Rondo  for  Piano — "  Les  Adieux," 

Walter  Wallace. 


DeBeriot. 

Schumann,  Op.  29. 
J.  L.  Dussek. 


Concerto  in  B  flat — First  Movement  Only  (for  two  pianos  and 

orchestra),  Mozart. 

Misses  Rose  Albright  and  Kate  Holley. 


Soprano  Solo- 
Organ — Andante  in  A, 


Break,  Break,  Break," 

Miss  Lizzie  Smith. 


John  Swigart. 


Chorus  of  Huntsmen — From  the  Opera  of  "  Marion," 

For  Male  Voices. 

Concertstiicke — Piano  and  Orchestra, 

Allious  Williams. 

Selections  from  "  II  Trovatore," 

Institution  Band. 


Adam  Geibel. 


Smart. 


Adam  Geibel. 


Weber. 


Verdi. 
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At  a  later  date  the  choir  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wood,  again  showed  its  interest  in  our  work  by  volunteering  to 
render  the  vocal  parts  at  a  concert,  where  the  programme  was  made  up 
entirely  of  original  compositions  of  our  pupils.  Thirty-one  were  pre- 
sented for  examination,  but  want  of  time  prevented  more  than  the 
following  being  rendered. 

"Carlisle"  March,  Lamont  Skidmore. 

Band. 

a  Hymn — "  O,  Jesus  Thou  art  standing,"  Annie  Alloways. 

b  Hymn — "Hark  the  sound  of  Holy  Voices,"  William  Goulden. 

Trio  for  Female  Voices — "  Spring  Song,"  Sallie  Wolverton. 

Tarentelle  for  Piano,  composed  and  played  by  Kale  Holley. 

Part  Song — "Parting   Comrades,"    (words  by  Richard 

O'Malley),  Rook  Loomis. 

Four-part  Song — "The  Haunted  Spring,"  Emma  L.  Mendenhall. 

Adagio  and  Rondo  for  two  pianos,  Albert  H.  Dunn. 

Played  by  Albert  H.  Dunn  and  Rook  Loomis. 

Glee— "The  Mermaid's  Song,"  Allious   Williams. 

"Annette  Waltz,"  Walter  Wallace. 

Band. 

Anthem— "Jubilate  Deo,"  •  Albert  H.  Dunn. 

1 '  Alpha  Polka, ' '  Rudolph  Dieffe?ibach. 

Band. 

These  and  other  entertainments  given  during  the  year  have  the  double 
effect  of  bringing  our  pupils  into  favorable  notice,  and  also  of  accustom- 
ing them  to  perform  in  public  with  greater  ease  and  self-possession,  thus 
reducing  the  tension  of  nerves  and  avoiding  the  errors  resulting  from  ex- 
treme nervousness. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HANDICRAFT.* 
INCLUDING   A    SKETCH    OF   THE   DEPARTMENT    SINCE   THE    ORGANIZATION 

OF    THE    SCHOOL. 

Prior  to  the  first  serious  attempt  to  educate  the  blind  there  had  been 
marked  cases  of  wonderful  achievements  by  blind  persons,  but  these  were 
in  spite  of  their  disadvantages,  and  only  those  of  rare  ability  or  determi- 
nation, or  those  favorably  placed,  were  at  all  successful.  A  few  had 
picked  up  a  little  music,  and  occasionally  one  could  be  found  who  was 
following  some  vocation  usually  open  only  to  the  sighted,  yet  as  a  rule 
their  capability  was  but  little  understood,  and  they  commonly  subsisted 
on  public  and  private  charity.     To  enumerate  the  trades  that  they  have 


*  It  was  originally  intended  to  print  this  as  a  separate  article. 
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since  been  taught  would  be  practically  to  name  all  that  are  followed  by 
the  sighted,  but  they  have  been  successively  abandoned  when  it  was  found 
that  they  did  not  pay% 

The  theories  in  reference  to  the  blind  in  Europe  and  those  in  the 
United  States,  seem  to  be  radically  different.  In  Europe  their  education 
appears  to  be  regarded  as  a  charity.  The  literary  training  is  of  the 
scantiest  character,  and  continued  a  minimum  time  ;  employment  is  fur- 
nished in  trades  that  seem  trifling,  and  deficiencies  are  made  up  by  vol- 
untary contribution.  While  we  cannot  but  admire  the  benevolence  that 
prompts  the  continued  support  of  these  asylums,  we  can  see  no  utility  in 
the  continuance  of  a  trade  or  occupation  that  cannot  be  made  available 
as  a  bread-winner.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  education  is 
accorded  as  a  right,  the  same  as  sighted  children  ;  the  main  support  comes 
not  from  private  individuals  whose  sympathies  are  aroused  in  the  cause 
of  the  poor  blind,  but  rather  from  the  treasuries  of  the  States  and. is  raised 
by  general  taxation. 

Such  a  striking  difference  cannot  but  have  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  blind  themselves,  not  only  while  at  school  but  through 
life,  in  one  case  taking  away  their  independence  and  desire  to  be  self- 
supporting,  in  the  other  augmenting  it.  While  the  condition  of  affairs 
is  improved  somewhat  in  England,  even  now  there  are  but  few  institu- 
tions there  which  equal,  in  the  method  and  character  of  instruction  given, 
similar  institutions  in  this  country. 

Shortly  after  the  formal  opening  of  our  school  in  March  21,  1833, 
James  Roxborough,  a  blind  man  in  the  Edinboro  Institution,  was  engaged 
to  introduce  rope,  twine  and  bag  making.  This  was  carried  on  for  five 
or  six  years,  but  never  successfully,  for  the  cost  of  the  materials,  together 
with  the  primitive  methods  employed  and  the  length  of  time  necessary 
to  produce  any  tangible  result,  made  the  receipts  entirely  inadequate  to 
the  expenditure,  which  led  to  its  abandonment. 

At  this  early  time  basket  making  too  was  introduced,  this  with  rope 
making  being  the  trade  most  esteemed  in  England.  This  also  was 
abandoned  in  1851  for  the  same  reason,  the  cost  of  the  materials  exceed- 
ing the  market  value  of  the  product. 

In  1836  shoemaking  was  tried,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  and 
both  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  shoes  was  continued  until  1847,  dur- 
ing which  time  all  the  shoes  worn  by  our  pupils  were  made  here.  But 
while  the  blind  could  readily  make  the  shoes,  it  was  found  that  in  at- 
tempting to  trim  them  many  were  destroyed,  the  sharp  knives  used  often 
cutting  into  the  uppers.  This  led  to  the  employment  of  a  sighted  man, 
Henry  Meyer,  a  Swiss,  as  Master  of  Handicraft,  to  finish  them ;  but  at 
last  this,  too,  was  given  up,  and  shoemaking  followed  the  two  trades  first 
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mentioned  into  obscurity.  About  this  time  hearth  rugs,  rag  carpet, 
splint  brooms,  pasteboard  bandboxes,  cabinet  ware  and  quilting  were 
introduced,  but  with  the  exception  of  brushes  and  carpet  weaving  they 
were  soon  given  up  as  impracticable. 

In  1839  mattress  making  was  commenced,  but  was  discontinued  in 
1842  for  the  assigned  cause  of  "  want  of  room,"  but  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  returns  had  not  been  sufficiently  gratifying  to  warrant  any  ad- 
ditional sacrifice  or  exertion  for  it. 

In  1865  the  manufacture  of  corn  brooms  was  introduced,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  as  a  favorable  means  of  support,  although  it  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  since  the  introduction  of  steam  machinery  its  utility  has 
been  much  lessened. 

Brush  making  was  continued  until  1884,  when  for  the  reasons  that  have 
made  broom  making  less  productive,  and  further  that  a  blind  man  could 
not  bore  his  blocks,  nor  with  the  exception  of  the  plainest  brushes  could 
he  finish  the  backs,  it  too  was  given  up. 

In  1866  cane  seating  was  begun  and  has  since  been  taught  to  both 
males  and  females. 

In  this  year  an  addition  of  18x31  feet  was  made  to  the  workshops. 

In  1 87 1  mattress  making,  after  having  been  abandoned  many  years, 
was  again  tried,  and  has  since  been  followed  regularly,  the  males  cutting 
and  filling,  and  the  females  sewing  and  binding. 

In  1879  mat  making  and  cocoa  matting  weaving  were  discontinued. 

The  trades  thus  far  spoken  of  have  been  for  the  males,  for  the  females 
bead  work,  knitting  and  sewing  were  the  first  tried  and  they  have  been 
continued  until  to-day.  In  the  early  days  of  the  school  the  girls  knit  all 
the  stockings  worn  by  the  pupils,  made  many  garments  and  the  bed  linen 
as  well.  Brush  making  was  at  one  time  (1863)  learned  by  a  number  of 
them,  but  never  seriously  followed.  Lace,  fringe  making,  horse  netting 
(1859),  pasteboard  boxes,  palm  leaf  hat  braiding  (1859),  etc.,  were  also 
done  to  some  extent.  In  1870  instruction  on  the  sewing  machine  was 
regularly  begun. 

In  1877  the  making  of  small  willow  baskets  was  again  tried,  but  soon 
abandoned,  owing  to  the  injurious  effect  the  hard  material  and  the  water 
combined  had  upon  their  sensitiveness  of  touch. 

In  1868  and  again  in  1876  stocking  knitting  machines  were  introduced, 
but  shortly  abandoned. 

Ash  baskets  were  then  tried  under  the  instruction  of  Indian  teachers. 
These  were  readily  learned,  but  the  great  expense  and  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  raw  material,  precluded  the  idea  of  profit  in  the  product. 

The  branches  taught  now  are  carpet  weaving,  cane  seating,  mattress 
and  broom  making  to  the  boys,  and  to  the  girls  cane  seating,  sewing 
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both  by  hand  and  machine,  knitting  and  crochetting ;  and  to  the  little 
ones  of  both  sexes  bead  work,  as  a  kind  of  kindergarten  training  to  de- 
velop flexibility  of  the  fingers,  and  to  teach  them  arrangement  of  form 
and  elementary  number  work.  To  these  must  be  added  the  most  recently 
introduced  branches  of  cooking  aud  domestic  economy. 

The  theory  of  the  conduct  of  the  work  department  differs  materially 
from  that  held  for  many  years.  Formerly  it  was  a  department  of  manu- 
factures and  sales,  the  most  successful  year  was  that  of  the  greatest 
production,  while  to-day  the  manufacture  is  but  an  incident  of  the  in- 
struction which  is  the  primary  object  of  the  school ;  and  the  sales  are 
merely  to  dispose  of  these  "accidental"  manufactures.  An  examination 
into  the  causes  of  this  decided  change  will  show  that  our  experience  has 
been  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  older  schools. 

After  the  institution  had  been  established  a  few  years  the  terms  of  the 
older  pupils  began  to  expire,  and  the  question  arose,  "  What  is  to  become 
of  them?"  Some  came  from  almshouses,  which  was  their  only  home  ; 
and  others  while  they  had  homes  were  alone  unable  to  support  themselves. 
This  applied,  and  still  does,  more  particularly  to  those  who  lack  musical 
or  literary  ability.  With  the  good  of  the  blind  at  heart  it  seemed  but 
little  short  of  cruelty  to  send  them  adrift,  unaided  and  uncared  for,  in 
many  instances  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  left  them  in  happy 
or  at  least  in  blissful  ignorance.  Under  such  circumstances,  homeless 
and  friendless  ones  were  allowed  to  remain  as  "resident  pupils;"  fur- 
nished with  work,  receiving  pay  for  it,  and  they  in  turn  paying  a  small 
sum  for  board.  As  early  as  1843  Mr.  Tower,  then  principal,  spoke  of 
the  importance  of  a  retreat  for  the  homeless  blind ;  but  it  was  not  until 
1 85 1  that  the  "  Home"  department  was  established.  It  was  intended  at 
that  time  to  accommodate  ten  males  and  ten  females,  although  the  hope 
was  expressed  that  the  future  would  find  the  Home  so  endowed  as  to  be 
able  to  erect  a  separate  building,  and  ultimately  accommodate  all  needy 
graduates.  The  hope  was  also  held  that  the  sale  of  goods  manufactured 
by  the  inmates  would  enable  the  home  to  be  self-supporting. 

In  addition  to  these  Home  inmates  there  was  at  one  time  as  many  as 
thirteen  "resident  assistants;"  that  is  blind  graduates  continued  as 
tutors,  in  consideration  of  their  board  and  a  small  money  payment. 
Again  at  one  time  fifteen  women  and  girls  and  four  men,  non-residents, 
were  allowed  to  work  for  the  institution,  they  receiving  an  aggregate  of 
sixty-one  dollars  per  month.  These,  with  adult  pupils,  admitted  only  to 
learn  mechanical  trades,  made  quite  a  large  working  population,  and  as 
they  soon  became  proficient,  a  correspondingly  large  amount  of  manu- 
factures resulted.  As  an  extra  incentive  teachers,  resident  assistants  and 
pupils  were  allowed  to  work  outside  of  school  hours,  receiving  pay  for 
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overwork.  As  the  institution  was  now  recognized  as  a  manufacturing 
establishment  in  order  to  supply  our  customers  with  goods,  men  were 
employed  during  the  summer  vacation  to  keep  up  the  stock.  Brushes  and 
brooms  were  the  staple,  and  some  inmates  made  as  much  as  twelve  dollars 
per  month,  the  rate  of  pay  being  for  brushes  from  two  to  four  and  a  half 
cents  per  one  hundred  holes ;  for  brooms  from  three  and  three-fourths 
to  five  cents  each,  according  to  the  variety  of  work.  At  first  pay  was 
allowed  for  all  work,  without  regard  to  quality  or  excellence,  but  later 
(1873)  there  was  an  attempt  at  classification,  which  was  the  first  restric- 
tion of  this  question  that  proved  so  troublesome,  and  that  always  required 
attention  and  adjustment.  At  one  time  we  find  that  the  rule  that  the 
shops  will  be  open  but  fourteen  hours  per  day ;  later  the  amount  of  work 
of  the  pupils  out  of  school  must  not  exceed  what  they  do  in  school  hours  ; 
again  in  times  of  exceptional  dullness  the  shops  are  to  be  opened  but  three 
hours  per  day,  and  overwork  restricted  to  one  dollar  per  month.  In  fact 
the  large  production  and  resultant  loss  was  a  source  of  constant  anxiety. 
Owing  perhaps  to  an  inherent  difficulty  or  perhaps  to  a  want  of  suitable 
oversight,  dishonest  pupils  would  return  as  "overwork,"  work  done  in 
school  hours,  this  led  to  the  abandonment  of  overwork  as  such,  and  to 
the  allowance  of  pay  for  all  work,  whether  done  in  or  out  of  school 
hours ;  which,  although  called  overwork,  was  such  only  in  name. 

This  large  manufacture  necessitated  correspondingly  large  sales  and 
consequent  activity  in  both  buying  and  selling.  During  the  war  the 
government  took  one  thousand  horse  brushes  per  month,  and  sales  to 
others  were  proportionally  large. 

The  supervision  of  all  this  work  had  been  exercised  by  the  principal 
under  the  committee  of  instruction,  but  it  becoming  more  and  more 
onerous,  that  committee  suggested  a  division  of  the  work  in  the  appoint- 
ing of  an  additional  standing  committee.  This  was  done,  and  the  new 
committee,  known  as  that  of  Manufactures  and  Sales,  had  its  first  meeting 
on  May  5,  1865.  The  report  of  the  principal,  Mr.  Chapin,  for  that 
month  shows  the  sales  to  have  been  $3,125.32,  the  manufactures  $3,038.86, 
and  the  value  of  the  raw  material  and  stock  $7,344.79.  He  further 
stated  that  these  manufactures  and  sales  were  the  largest  yet  recorded. 
The  sales  for  the  year  1865  reached  the  sum  of  $30,000. 

This  year,  then,  the  department  reached  its  high-water  mark  as  a 
manufacturing  establishment.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  were  adult, 
giving  their  time  exclusively  to  work,  many  others  a  part  of  theirs,  while 
the  home  was  filled  to  its  limit  of  twenty;  "overwork,"  so  called,  was 
allowed  to  all  teachers,  pupils  and  Home  inmates,  in  addition  to  these 
non-resident  blind  before  named.  Besides  the  store  on  the  premises, 
another  was  under  rent  in  the  business  part  of  the  city ;  at  the  former,  a 
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saleswoman  and  boy  were  employed ;  at  the  latter,  a  salesman  and  boy. 
In  all  capacities  there  were  eighteen  under  pay  engaged  in  instructing, 
making  and  selling  and  keeping  the  accounts,  with  salaries  aggregating 
$4,500  per  annum. 

These  were  indeed  flush  times,  yet  upon  closing  the  books  at  the  end 
of  the  year  it  was  found  that  the  loss  also  had  reached  its  highest  point, 
being  about  $7,000.  Every  effort  was  made  to  have  the  department 
make  a  better  showing  in  the  following  year;  10,000  circulars  were 
printed  and  distributed  for  blocks  around  ;  the  rate  and  time  of  work 
was  reduced,  and  outside  workmen  were  discontinued  ;  yet  owing  to  the 
general  depression  that  followed  the  close  of  the  Rebellion,  values  fell 
off  rapidly,  and  the  loss  for  the  year  was  $5,500. 

In  1869  the  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  women  was  established,  which 
relieved  this  institution  of  much  responsibility  of  the  future  care  of  the 
female  pupils.  No  more  admissions  to  our  "  Home"  were  made;  adults 
were  admitted  for  shorter  periods,  and  were  not  continued  longer  than 
necessary  to  learn  their  trades,  more  time  was  given  to  instruction,  pupils 
were  taught  all  branches  of  the  trades,  and  the  standard  of  the  work  was 
raised.  The  rent  of  the  store  in  the  city,  which  had  been  successively 
increased  from  $300  to  $400  to  $600,  was  again  increased  to  $800,  and 
it  became  a  serious  question  whether  or  not  it  would  not  be  well  to  dis- 
continue it.  This  had  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Chapin  as  early  as  1866, 
but  as  it  was  in  part  paid  by  profit  on  goods  bought  for  sale,  no  action 
was  taken.  In  order  to  increase  the  sales,  however,  a  new  store  was  built 
on  the  premises,  which  it  was  hoped  would  have  the  desired  effect. 

In  1874  the  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men  was  organized,  which  fur- 
nished additional  relief  to  our  workshops.  In  the  meantime  the  members 
of  our  "Home  Department"  had  diminished  by  withdrawal  and  death 
to  fifteen,  and  the  proportion  of  adults  in  the  school  to  seventeen  per 
cent.  In  this  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  weave  cocoa  matting,  but 
was  not  persisted  in.  The  losses  for  the  year  were  about  $4,000.  The 
rent  of  the  city  store  had  now  increased  to  $1,100,  and  the  principal 
again  recommended  its  discontinuance. 

In  1876  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  was  made  in  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition,  the  display  attracting  the  favorable  attention  of  many 
of  the  visitors.  In  this  year,  too,  a  Bickford  Stocking  Machine  was 
introduced,  and  a  number  of  the  girls  were  instructed,  but  it  was  aban- 
doned as  impracticable  after  a  short  trial. 

In  1877  a  sighted  man  who  had  been  employed  to  manufacture  certain 
kinds  of  brushes  (setwork)  not  made  by  the  blind,  was  discharged  and 
the  work  given  up.  It  was  also  determined  to  relinquish  the  Eighth 
Street  store  early  in  the  following  year.     This  plan  was  carried  out  and 
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the  store  was  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  Kelly,  who  for  twenty  years  had  been 
employed  as  salesman,  he  agreeing  to  give  our  manufactures  preference 
over  other  goods,  and  to  receive  for  it  five  per  cent,  commission,  which 
commission  a  year  later  was  increased  to  ten  per  cent. 

In  1880  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Harrison  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  for  several 
years  an  active  member  of  the  Committee  of  Manufactures  and  Sales, 
created  a  fund  of  $1000,  the  interest  ($50  per  annum)  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  male  and  female  pupil  who,  by  assiduity  and  con- 
tinued effort,  should  accomplish  the  best  results.  Such  a  munificent  gift 
wjs,  of  course,  much  appreciated  by  the  Board,  and  earnestly  striven  for 
by  the  pupils.  The  terms  upon  which  the  award  is  made  are  such  that 
preference  is  given  to  those  who,  by  perseverance,  make  up  any  lack  of 
mechanical  ability,  rather  than  to  those  with  perhaps  more  native  ability 
b  it  less  industry.  In  this  year  also,  an  application  was  made  to  the 
Legislature  for  $16,000  to  erect  new  shop  buildings,  but  it  was  refused. 

In  1883  the  payment  of  overwork  to  pupils  was  abandoned.  The 
pressure  of  young  pupils  had  become  greater,  and  they  were  admitted  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  adults.  The  character  of  the  work  department  had 
gradually  undergone  a  change,  it  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  workshop 
for  adults,  but  rather  as  a  training  school  for  the  young,  and  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  school  instruction  furnibhing  both  a  relief  and  a  stimulus  to 
literary  and  musical  work.  These  and  other  economies  gradually  extin- 
guished the  deficit  and  in  its  place  a  small  surplus  appeared,  which  since 
1885  nas  been  credited  to  the  "outfit"  fund,  to  furnish  industrious 
and  indigent  pupils  a  means  of  starting  in  life. 

In  1887  the  separate  store  on  the  premises  was  given  up,  the  saleswoman 
dispensed  with  and  the  work  of  selling  devolved  upon  the  Master  of 
Handicraft. 

By  resignation  and  death  the  number  of  employees  in  the  department 
have  been  reduced  from  eighteen  to  eight,  and  the  salary  list  from  $4500 
to  $1030.  The  number  now  employed  is  amply  sufficient  to  instruct 
carefully  and  well  all  the  pupils  assigned  to  them ;  for  now  many  of  our 
pupils  are  too  young  to  attempt  any  mechanical  trades,  which  all  require 
some  little  strength.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  has  been  gradually 
reduced,  as  prior  to  1881  it  was  17^  years;  from  i88r  to  1888  it  was 
1 5 3/2  years,  while  those  admitted  last  year  were  but  13^  years. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  early  records  the  accounts  are  not  separated  as 
at   present,  making   it   impossible  to  give  a  detailed   statement  for  the 
entire  period,  but  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  there  have  been  made : 
62,226  yards  of  carpet,  2,969  mattresses, 

14,759  mats,  1,322  willow  baskets, 

190,956  brushes,  10*658  chairs  and  seats  caned, 

852,386  brooms,  949  pairs  of  shoes. 
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Value  of  the  goods  made  : 

By  females,  $  38,579.58 

By  males,  ....  404,892.13 

Total,        .....         $443,471.71 

For  the  twenty-three  years,  from  1866  to  1888  inclusive,  the  aggregate 
loss  was  $68,368.01,  or  an  average  of  $2,972.52  per  year.  If  the  average 
loss  for  the  thirty-three  years  between  1833  and  1866  was  $1500,  which 
is  thought  to  be  a  fair  estimate,  there  has  been  an  aggregate  loss  of  over 
$134,000,  or  an  average  annual  loss  of  $2104. 

From  1843  to  1880,  inclusive,  there  was  paid  for  overwork  $88,473.64, 
some  of  which  in  the  earlier  times  was  repaid  to  the  institution  for  board, 
some  was  used  for  board  during  the  summer  months,  and  some  for  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessaries.  In  later  years,  however,  with  the  advent  of 
younger  pupils,  whose  expenses  were  paid  by  the  Institution  or  their 
friends,  the  necessity  of  earning  no  longer  existed,  and  the  amount 
received  did  much  less  good,  indeed,  in  some  instances  it  was  expended 
improperly  and  tended  to  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  carelessness  and 
extravagance. 

Of  the  trades  taught  to-day  it  is  believed  that  carpet-weaving  is  the 
most  practical,  as  it  requires  but  little  capital  to  start  and  no  great 
amount  of  business  capacity  to  carry  it  on,  and  the  value  of  the  product 
is  more  largely  made  up  by  the  labor  than  material,  a  condition  that  is 
true  of  no  other  trade. 

Broom-making  can  be  carried  on  individually  only  under  peculiar 
conditions.  Commonly  the  cost  of  materials  will  about  equal  the  value 
of  the  product,  and  indeed,  in  many  instances  when  bought  in  small 
quantities  it  is  impossible  to  get  their  cost  out  of  them.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  those  whose  homes  are  in  the  great  market  centres, 
where  the  competition  is  sharp  and  the  prices  low ;  but  in  small  towns, 
villages  and  country  districts  where  the  consumption  is  comparatively 
small  it  may  be  satisfied  by  some  local  blind  manufacturer. 

Cane-seating  is  easily  learned  and  is  valuable  as  an  adjunct  to  any 
other  vocation  whether  it  be  musical  or  manual. 

Mattress-making  requires  considerable  skill,  and  it,  more  than  any  of 
the  others,  is  open  to  the  objection  of  great  cost  of  raw  materials,  and 
also  to  the  room  and  appliances  necessary. 

These  judgments  are  intended  to  apply  only  to  our  own  institution  and 
commonwealth,  and  are  the  result  of  experiment  and  experience.  In  all 
of  the  trades  we  have  graduates  honorably  supporting  themselves  and 
families,  but  in  every  case  in  addition  to  the  manual  skill,  there  is  a  busi- 
ness aptitude  and  push,  without  which  no  one,  blind  or  sighted,  can 
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succeed.  Much  harm  and  injustice  has  been  done  by  the  supposition 
that  what  is  good  for  the  blind  of  one  community  is  equally  valuable  to 
all  others.  The  New  York  City  Institution  whose  pupils  come  almost 
entirely  from  that  great  city,  should  adopt  a  very  different  course  from 
one  of  the  western  or  southern  institutions,  whose  pupils  are  largely  from 
rural  districts ;  and  ours  in  turn  should  differ  from  both,  in  that  our 
pupils  are  drawn  not  only  from  the  great  centres,  but  from  country  dis- 
tricts and  mining  communities  as  well. 

In  selecting  trades  to  be  taught  to  the  blind,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  two  things.  First.  Its  value  as  a  means  of  support.  Second. 
Its  value  as  a  means  of  manual  training  and  the  cultivation  of  habits  of 
industry.  Those  selected  as  probable  means  of  support  should  be  such 
as  are  not  likely  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
and  also  those  that  can  be  followed  by  individuals  rather  than  those  that 
require  associated  blind  persons. 

A  valuable,  even  essential  addition  to  these  trades,  is  the  instruction 
in  business  methods,  and  the  inculcation  of  habits  of  self-reliance, 
resulting  in  their  ability  to  enter  other  pursuits  should  the  one  for  which 
they  are  specially  trained  prove  non-remunerative.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  failure  of  many  blind  persons  has  been  due  more  to  a 
lack  of  these  latter  qualities  than  to  any  inherent  difficulty  in  a  trade 
itself. 

Manual  training  with  the  sighted  is  now  generally  accepted  as  a  valu- 
able adjunct  to  purely  mental  work.  Much  more  important  is  it  with 
the  blind,  who,  shut  off  from  ordinary  means  of  observation,  are  pecu- 
liarly deficient  in  everything  that  is  absorbed  by  the  sighted  and  in  turn 
imitated  by  them.  With  this  understanding  manual  occupations  are 
taught  merely  as  such,  with  no  end  of  immediate  adoption,  but  rather  as 
a  part  of  a  general  and  well  rounded  education. 

As  for  blind  girls  almost  every  avenue  seemed  closed  except  the 
womanly  occupations  of  knitting,  needle  work  and  housework.  Many  of 
them  on  leaving  us  return  to  their  homes,  compelled  to  depend  upon 
parents  and  friends  to  eke  out  a  scanty  and  uncertain  income  from  the 
sale  of  fancy  work,  which  has  but  a  limited  market.  Some  girls  may 
teach  music,  a  few  may  be  organists,  occasionally  one  may  find  employ- 
ment in  some  literary  work,  yet  all  of  these  sources  of  income  are  un- 
certain, and  in  a  measure  exposing,  for  it  is  rarely  safe  for  a  girl  to  go 
about  alone,  and  when  a  leader  is  necessary  the  expense  is  increased  so 
much  as  to  make  otherwise  profitable  employment  valueless. 

Needle  work,  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  knitting  and  crochetting 
have  long  been  taught  in  most  institutions ;  and  some  have  given  a  little 
time  to  other  domestic  duties,  as  the  care  of  their  rooms,  dish  washing, 
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etc. ;  but  it  belongs  to  our  own  school  to  have  first  formally  introduced 
cooking  as  a  regular  branch  of  instruction. 

No  especial  originality  is  claimed,  for  instances  are  not  rare  where 
blind  women  without  instruction  other  than  that  obtained  before  the  loss 
of  sight,  or  such  as  they  may  have  had  from  their  people,  have  success- 
fully carried  on  all  branches  of  household  work.  If  isolated  ca:es  with- 
out special  training  could  do  this,  it  was  naturally  inferred  that  a  larger 
number  could  so  succeed  if  systematically  taught.  With  this  end  in 
view,  Mrs.  Rorer,  the  well-known  teacher  of  cooking,  was  engaged  in 
February  of  this  year  (1889)  to  instruct  a  selected  number  of  our  girls  in 
cooking  and  domestic  economy.  A  room  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  kitchen 
and  here  twice  a  week  sixteen  girls  may  be  seen  busily  at  work  over  their 
tasks,  involving  all  the  principles  of  the  culinary  art.  Not  only  are  they 
taught  to  bake  and  boil  and  fry,  but  the  course  goes  deeper  in  the  train- 
ing in  domestic  economy,  the  arts  of  utilizing  previously  cooked  foods, 
the  making  of  palatable  and  nutritious  dishes  from  inexpensive  materials, 
undesirable  cuts  of  meat,  and  parts  usually  wasted.  In  fact,  in  the  many 
petty  household  economies  of  which  the  French  are  masters  and  in  which 
the  American  housewife  is  commonly  deficient.  The  chemical  composi- 
tion of  foods,  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  the  body,  are  all  considered, 
and  fact  and  rule  take  the  place  of  judgment  and  taste \  those  terms  so 
common  in  cook  books. 

The  experience  of  a  year  has  shown  it  to  be  entirely  practical  and 
fully  justifies  the  anticipations  of  success.  The  girls  have  cheerfully 
given  their  time  outside  of  the  regular  school  hours,  and  have  mastered 
every  step  from  building  the  fire,  through  bread  making  and  cooking 
plain  meats,  to  cakes  and  pastry.  This  statement  must  be  taken  literally ; 
the  conditions  of  the  cooking  school  are  as  near  as  possible  those  of  an 
ordinary  kitchen,  and  the  girls  do  everything  themselves.  To  illustrate, 
the  whites  and  yolks  of  eggs  are  separated  by  puncturing  a  hole  in  one 
end  of  the  egg,  allowing  the  whites  to  run  out,  while  the  unbroken  yolk 
remains  in  the  shell ;  again,  -in  baking  bread  and  cake,  on  listening 
closely  a  slight  crackling  or  ticking  sound  can  be  heard,  which  disappears 
when  the  material  is  done.  1 

It  is  not  expected  that  our  girls  can  obtain  employment  as  cooks,  but 
they  can  and  will  be  happier  and  more  useful  at  home ;  and  often  lighten 
the  too  heavy  burden  of  an  overworked  mother. 

While  the  branches  thus  far  spoken  of  are  such  that  require  technical 
instruction  to  follow,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  general  course  of 
instruction  tends  to  fit  our  pupils  for  a  variety  of  vocations  for  which  no 
special  preparation  as  such  is  required. 
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The  literary  training  given,  together  with  the  instruction  in  social  and 
ethical  matters,  and  the  building  up  of  character,  the  formation  of  habits 
of  honesty,  industry  and  frugality,  all  tend  to  increase  the  desire  for 
success  and  the  capacity  to  attain  it. 

The  greater  the  diversity  of  occupation  the  greater  the  probability  of 
success.  It  is  surprising  into  what  walks  our  graduates  have  followed, 
many  open  small  stores,  paper  and  cigar  stands ;  some  are  book  agents, 
canvassers  and  peddlers ;  two  are  employed  in  the  telephone  exchange  in 
Philadelphia,  and  those  with  partial  sight  frequently  enter  into  occupa- 
tions usually  followed  by  the  sighted.  Handicapped  as  the  blind  are  by 
a  serious  physical  disadvantage,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  percentage  of 
failures  is  greater  than  with  the  mass;  yet  most  of  their  failures  may  be 
ascribed  to  defects  of  character  and  disposition  rather  than  to  want  of 
opportunity. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

Dr. 

Stock  on  Hand  October  ist,  1888      $469.01 

Material  Purchased    ... 517.07 

Freight,  Expressage,  etc n. 41 

Balance  September  30th,  1889 168.81 

$1165.80 
Cr. 

Stock  on  Hand  September  30th,  1889 $469.70 

Goods  Sold 696. 10 

Profit  $168.31.  $1165.80 

MANUFACTURES  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

Boys. 

1 1 5  T22  dozen  brooms    ....  $111.04 

52  chairs  recaued 52-95 

168  pieces  mattress  work 61.05 

388*  yards  carpet  woven 93-21 


$411.93 

Girls. 

109  Sheets  hemmed.  13  Skirts  made. 

137  Towels  hemmed.  10  Cloth  Dresses  made. 

6  Pillow  Cases  hemmed.  14  Chintz      "  " 

17  Handkerchiefs  hemmed.  24  Doll  "  " 

16  Mattresses  repaired.  22  Brush  and  Comb  Bags. 

58  Undergarments  made.  24  Miscellaneous. 

16  Night  Dresses  "  22  Articles  repaired. 

43  Aprons  104  pieces  Crochetted  and  Knitted  articles. 
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PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  former  reports  on  this  subject  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  treat  of  it  at  length  at  this  time.  No  less  attention  is  given 
to  it  than  heretofore,  no  attempt  is  made  at  pyrotechnic  display,  but  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  it  is  kept  in  view ;  and  all  the  pupils  are  regularly 
instructed  in  military  drill,  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  exercises.  Major 
Harry  King  still  commands  the  battalion,  now  composed  of  three  com- 
panies containing  seventy-nine  boys,  all  of  the  school,  in  fact,  except 
the  very  young  or  those  physically  incapacitated.  The  influence  for 
good  of  this  drill  is  not  at  all  measured  by  the  mere  exercise  it  gives. 
It  exerts  also  to  a  marked  degree  a  powerful  moral  influence,  instilling 
habits  of  neatness  and  order,  and,  above  all,  implicit,  unquestioning 
obedience ;  factors  that  materially  aid  in  the  formation  of  character. 

The  classes  in  gymnastics  (92)  and  calisthenics  (66)  are  being  success- 
fully instructed  by  Mr.  Potter  and  Miss  Small. 

CONGRESS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A  congress  of  instructors  of  the  blind  was  held  in  Cologne  in  August, 
1888.  One  hundred  members  were  present,  representing  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe,  including  Russia.  The  subjects  considered  were 
interesting  and  important.  One  on  "Governmental  Aid  to  the  Blind" 
was  an  earnest  effort  to  bring  about  this  important  result;  the  arguments 
used  being  too  familiar  and  too  clearly  accepted  in  this  country  to  repeat 
here.  Another  on  "  Occupation  and  Life  Work  of  the  Blind"  that  met 
with  general  approval  emphasized  particularly  the  importance  of  indus- 
trial training,  and  said,  "Blind  handicraftsmen  succeed  the  best;  they 
are  able  to  maintain  an  independent  existence ;  and  in  smaller  towns  as 
shop  keepers  and  workmen,  to  reach  a  position  of  some  comfort."  A 
condition  of  affairs  that  is  exactly  in  accord  with  the  experience  of  our 
own  school. 

A  committee  of  six  of  the  most  prominent  members  submitted  the 
following  :      "  Principles  to  be  Adopted  in  Providing  for  the  Blind." 

1.  "All  young  blind,  as  soon  as  capable  of  receiving  instruction, 
should  be  received  into  special  institutions,  in  which  the  methods  of 
education  and  instruction  are  arranged  so  as  to  overcome  the  bodily  and 
mental  defects  resulting  from  blindness,  and  to  train  them  for  human 
intercourse  and  for  earning  a  livelihood,  according  to  the  acknowledged 
experience  and  principles  of  blind  education. 

2.  "In  every  State  a  sufficient  number  of  Blind  Institutions  should  be 
erected  and  maintained  to  accommodate  all  blind  children  capable  of 
education. 

3.  "  Until  blind  children  can  be  admitted  into  such  Institutions,  they 
should  be  compelled  to  attend   the   ordinary  elementary  schools ;    but 
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neither  the  elementary  schools,  nor  special  classes  for  the  blind  attached 
to  such  schools,  should  be  substituted  for  the  special  school. 

4.  "It  is  desirable  that  the  attendance  of  blind  children  at  blind  in- 
stitutions should  be  regulated  by  a  special  law. 

5.  "  All  blind  institutions  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  provide  a  general 
school  education  and  a  special  training  in  some  handicraft. 

6.  "  The  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  under  one  teacher  should  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen.  Pupils  entering  an  institution  late  in  life  should  not  be 
allowed  to  mix  with  the  younger  ones.  A  special  section  should  be 
arranged  for  the  weakly  endowed  pupils. 

7.  "Trained  pupils  after  leaving  the  institution  should  be  aided  with 
advice  and  means  in  attaining  positions  of  independence.  To  this  end 
supporting  funds  should  be  started. 

8.  "  Educated  and  trained  pupils  gain  their  livelihood  most  successfully 
according  to  their  ability  and  local  opportunities,  in  the  first  place  in 
free  independence ;  in  the  second  place  in  workshops ;  and  lastly, 
especially  blind  females,  in  blind  homes.  For  old  blind  people  unable 
to  work  and  in  need,  only  asylums  can  be  recommended." 

These  are  principles  which  apply  in  a  great  measure  to  education  in 
this  country  also ;  and  to  which  we  may  subscribe,  although  exception 
might  be  taken  to  "  a  special  section  for  weakly  endowed  pupils,"  feel- 
ing it  better  that  such  should  go,  with  other  feeble  minded  children,  to 
schools  devoted  exclusively  to  their  care.  Again  it  does  not  seem  that 
provision  need  be  made  for  their  old  age  as  the  friendless  ones  can  surely 
find  asylum  in  some  one  of  the  many  existing  homes  for  the  aged. 

The  facts  given  by  the  delegate  from  Russia  were  most  gratifying, 
showing  the  rapid  progress  being  made  in  that  country.  There  are  now 
twenty-eight  institutions  of  all  kinds,  accommodating  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-two  blind  inmates.  Nine  new  institutions  have  been  established 
in  the  last  three  years,  as  follows:  three  asylums,  two  workshops  and 
four  educational  institutions.  The  Czar  has  presented  an  estate  worth 
300,000  rubles  ($150,000),  and  established  also  an  endowment  fund  of 
1,000,000  rubles  ($500,000)  for  this  cause.  While  this  is  a  large  sum 
it  will  do  but  little  toward  the  stupendous  undertaking  of  educating 
or  caring  for  an  estimated  blind  population  of  200,000  but  three  per 
cent,  of  whom  have  any  stated  occupation. 

From  another  source  we  learn  that  the  work  in  China  also  is  progress- 
ing rapidly  under  the  direction  of  the  self  sacrificing  Christian  mission- 
aries;  news  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  active  of  whom,  Rev.  J. 
Crossett,  has  just  reached  us. 

In  August  just  past  a  similar  convention  was  held  in  Paris.  Of  the 
two  hundred  delegates  present,  one  hundred  were  blind,  who  took  so 
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active  a  part  that  eighteen  of  the  twenty-six  papers  read  were  prepared 
by  them.  Among  their  number  were  those  distinguished  in  literature, 
music  and  art;  the  latter  being  represented  by  M.  Vidal,  the  celebrated 
blind  sculptor,  who  modeled  in  clay  before  the  congress  a  lion  and  dying 
deer.  A  special  feature  was  the  display  of  various  devices  to  enable  the 
blind  to  communicate  with  each  other  and  with  sighted  persons  ;  machines 
and  apparatus  to  facilitate  their  instruction ;  and  others  illustrating  their 
inventive  powers  and  mechanical  abilities. 

The  following  interesting  notice  is  taken  from  a  French  periodical  in 
the  interest  of  the  blind,  Le  Valentin  Hauy : 

"The  first  prize  for  the  organ  of  the  conservatory  of  music  of  Paris, 
has  once  more  been  brilliantly  won  by  a  graduate  of  the  Institution 
natio7iale  de  jeunes  avengles.  It  being  the  third  time  in  four  years  that 
the  blind  have  carried  off  this  valuable  trophy.  It  must  be  remarked 
too,  that  this  result  has  been  attained  in  every  instance  on  first  attempt 
and  in  competition  with  sighted  persons,  older  in  years,  of  greater 
experience  and  pupils  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of  France.  These 
repeated  successes  fully  prove  the  quality  of  the  musical  instruction  given 
in  the  National  Institution." 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

It  has  been  a  custom  of  many  years  standing  to  give  an  Exhibition 
before  the  Legislature  when  meeting  in  its  biennial  session.  Following 
this  custom  one  was  given  in  Harrisburg  in  March  last,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  members  present.  This  trip  which  is  always  more  or  less  fatiguing 
was  lightened  by  a  visit  to  the  Government  Indian  School  at  Carlisle. 
We  were  most  cordially  received  and  entertained  by  Captain  Pratt  and 
his  entire  school.  Nothing  was  left  undone  that  could  add  to  our  com- 
fort and  pleasure ;  and  the  result  was  all  that  had  been  expected,  the 
awaking  both  schools  to  the  realization  that  difficulties  equally  great  as 
theirs  were  met  with  by  other  classes  unknown  to  them. 

To  the  following  also  we  are  indebted  for  thoughtful  consideration. 

Mr.  George  W.  Childs Concert  tickets. 

Mrs.  Joshua  L,ippiticott 

Miss  Helen  T.  Boice •    ■    •    .    .         "  " 

Colonel  O.  C.  Bosbyshell 

Miss  H.  Harris "  " 

Mr.  Michael  Cross  (The  Cecelian) "  " 

Messrs.  Burditt  &  North 

Law  and  Order  Society 

Mr.  Julius  Mountney Opera 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Gillespie Thomas  Concerts. 

Mr.   Chomeley  Jones,  fifteen  tickets  each  to  Said  Pasha,  Martha, 
Faust,  Barber  of  Seville,  Carmen,  Daughter  of  the  Regiment. 
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The  University  of  Pennsylvania Two  Scholarships. 

Hon.  Richard  Patterson Steamboat  Rides. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Lafferty,  President  of  the  Hestonville  and  Mantua 

Railway  Co Transportation. 

The  Zoological  Society Admission  to  Garden. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Knapp .    .  Lectures  to  pupils. 

Professor  B.  J-  Houston "  " 

Mr.  J.  W.  Dyer. 

Mr.  James  E.  Murdoch Reading  to  the  pupils. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Jarvis Loan  of  Electrical  Instruments. 

Professor  J.  H.  Allen    ....     Permission  to  print  Latin  Lexicon, 

also  donation  for  same. 

Ginn  &  Co Permission  to  print  Allen's  Latin  Lexicon. 

The  Society  for  Providing  Evangelical  Literature  to  the  Blind  .    . 

Books. 

Mr.  Theodore  Meyers Book. 

Mr.  John  Neely Hauling,  etc. 

Bement,  Miles  &  Co Iron  work. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences Mounted  Specimens. 

Miss  Cornelia  B.  Maule "  " 

Mr.  Everell  Sweet, Models  of  Fruits. 

Also  the  following  officers  and  pupils,  who  have  added  to  our  collection 
of  zoological  specimens,  models,  grains,  etc.,  and  "  curiosities  "  generally. 

Mr.  H.  W.  King,  Miss  V.  R.  Yerger,  Mr.  James  Hamilton. 

Cassie  Davis,  Annie  Muldoon,  Mary  Collins, 

Annie  Towsey,  Maud  Hays,  Ettie  Smith, 

Lizzie  Morgan,  Emma  Mitchell,  Sallie  Gerety, 

Millard  Hardman,  William  Waters,  Albert  Dunn, 

Henry  Scleicher,  Harry  Shatto,  Frank  Gaston, 

Harry  Maisack,  Walter  Wallace,  George  Sommerfield, 

Walter  Thompson,  Edward  Collins,  Charles  Irving, 

William  Fox. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  commend  the  officers  and  teachers  for  the 
efficient  aid  they  have  given  in  the  conduct  of  the  school.  Without 
their  cheerful  co-operation  all  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship 
would  be  useless. 

With  the  hope  that  each  year  will  be  marked  by  some  distinct  progress 
in  the  methods  and  means  of  bringing  our  work  to  a  higher  state  of 
efficiency  this  report  is, 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

FRANK  BATTLES, 
December  ist,  1889.  Principal. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS. 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 
MALES. 

Names.                                                                                        Received.  Counties. 

278  Allen,  Morris, 1885  Susquehanna 

1249  Applebach,  John, 1885  Lancaster 

[351  Bachman,  Charles  R., 1887  Lehigh 

151  Baker,  Edmund, ,    .    .    .  1 883  Clearfield 

1296  Bausch,  Jacob,      1886  Luzerne 

1289  Bear,  George  A., 1886  Mercer 

1331  Biederman,  Philip, 1887  Blair 

[416  Bilgram,  Oscar  H., 1889  Philadelphia 

[380  Boone,  Edward  H., 1888  Clinton 

[325  Bruner,  Edward, 1886  Blair 

[449  Burton,  William,      1889  Tioga 

[298  Butts,  Malcolm, 1886  Luzerne 

:243  Caldwell,  Joseph, 1885  Indiana 

[287  Campbell,  George  J., 1886  Erie 

[351  Clark,  John  F., 1887  Centre 

[218  Clark,  Robert, 1884  Bucks 

[417  Conroy,  Charles  M., 1889  Philadelphia 

[448  Cuite,  Thomas,     .    .    T 1889  Fayette 

:279  Danenhower,  James, 1886  Philadelphia 

[372  Dornin,  Robert  J., 1888  Lackawanna 

[426  Dunbar,  Emery  M., 1889  Bradford 

[079  Dunn,  Albert  H., 1881  Venango 

[407  Eschbach,  John  D., 1 889  Lehigh 

[327  Ether,  Fred.  C, 1886  Mercer 

[301  Fetter,  Elmer  E., 1886  Montgomery 

[381  Fisher,  John, , 1888  Allegheny 

[439  Fleischer,  Harry  W., 1889  Blair 

141  Fox,  William, 1883  Philadelphia 

191  Fretton,  Joseph, 1884  Philadelphia 

171  Gane,  Joseph, 1883  Montgomery 

[382  Gaston,  Frank, 1 888  Lawrence 

187  Goettler,  Christopher, 1884  Schuylkill 

1383  Gordon,  Walter  P., ,    ...  1888  Allegheny 

[348  Grant,  Edward  P., 1 887  Crawford 

[400  Green,  Harry  E., 1888  Allegheny 

1263  Gulden,  Joseph, 1885  Adams 

[262  Gulden,  William, 1885  Adams 

[303  Gutbrod,  George, 1886  Philadelphia 

:28o  Ham,  William, 1886  Northampton 

[315  Hardman,  Millard  F., 1886  Bedford 

[250  Harrison,  Samuel, 1885  Allegheny 

[444  Hartzell,  James  A., 1889  Lehigh 

[251  Hill,  Harry, 1885  Philadelphia 

[313  Hirschman,  Charles, 1886  Philadelphia 

[427  Hogan,  Edward  H., 1 889  Bradford 

[305  Hollobaugh,  Burt, 1886  Armstrong 

[443  Ilch,  Charles  L 1889  Allegheny 
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^323 
[252 

[410 
[215 
:394 
1399 
[352 

[389 
[429 

[428 

1162 

[420 

186 

[441 

:204 

[411 

[442 

1377 
[423 

1423 

[222 

152 

C43° 
[264 

:393 
125 

:253 

■-3*4 

154 

1360 

[254 
[406 

[403 
[270 

1415 
[255 
[405 
[424 

150 
203 
256 

2JI 

[431 
1396 
1376 
[445 

:257 
'385 
[326 
[414 

^323 

[258 
[386 

!369 


1259 

1421 

1281 

I3H 
1370 


Irving,  Charles, 1 886 

Jennings,  John, .  1885 

Jones,  Jesse  M., 1889 

Jones,  Phineas  M., 1884 

Joyce,  Patrick, 1888 

Kulp,  Donald  C, 1888 

Lascomb,  Samuel  J., 1887 

Lee,  Thomas, 1888 

Littlehales,  William  W., 1889 

Lohr,  Thomas 1889 

Loomis,  Levi  R., 1883 

Lynch,  Ralph, 1889 

Maisack,  Harry  A., 1 884 

McCarty,  Daniel, 1889 

McClintock,  Joshua, 1884 

McCormick,  James  J.,      1889 

McDonnell,  Thomas, 1 889 

McKissock,  George  B., 1888 

Miller,  Daniel  C, 1889 

Miller,  George  E., 1889 

Miller,  George  I., 1884 

Miller,  Isaac, 1883 

Milligan,  Henry  A., ....  1889 

Moore,  Stephen, 1885 

Napieralski,  Valenty, 1888 

O'Malley,  Richard, 1882 

Ostander,  Joseph,     . 1885 

Paul,  William  B 1888 

Perry,  William  H., 1883 

Porter,  George  F., 1887 

Reed,  Jesse, 1885 

Rhoda,  William, \    .  1889 

Ridge,  Jonas, 1889 

Rodgers,  George, 1885 

Root,  Louis  P., 1889 

Shatto,  Harry, ....  1885 

Schleicher,  Henry  D., 1889 

Sheehan,  Joseph, 1889 

Skidmore,  Lamont  R.,         1883 

Snyder,  William, 1884 

Sommerfeld,  George, 1885 

Stephan,  Edward, 1885 

Stewart,  Addison, 1889 

Stover,  Oliver  H., 1888 

Sweeny,  William, 1888 

Swingle,  Elias  F., 1889 

Thompson,  Walter, 1885 

Trusal,  Edward, 1888 

Wallace,  Walter, 1886 

Wallis,  Ralph  M., 1889 

Waters,  William  J., 1886 

Williams,  Frank, 1885 

Wireman,  Kirk, .  1888 

Young,  John, 1 888 

FEMALES. 

Albright,  Mary, 1885 

Babcock,  Ella  E., 1889 

Benfield,  Lillie, 1886 

Bennett,  Susan, 1886 

Bobb,  Jessie, 1888 
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Washington 

Westmoreland 
Northumberland 

Philadelphia 

Allegheny 

Philadelphia 

Lebanon 

Montgomery 
Northumberland 

Indiana 

Chester 

Philadelphia 

Blair 

Allegheny 

Philadelphia 

Erie 

Philadelphia 

Allegheny 

York 

York 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Luzerne 

Allegheny 

Allegheny- 
Luzerne 

Allegheny 

Montgomery 

Armstrong 

McKean 

Wayne 

Reading 

Bucks 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Perry 

Lehigh 

Lackawanna 

Lawrence 

Luzerne 

Bucks 

Allegheny 

Chester 

Lancaster 

Philadelphia 

Wayne 

Centre 

Indiana 

Philadelphia 

Perry 

Allegheny 

Philadelphia 

Montour 

Philadelphia 


Lehigh 

Venango 

Luzerne 

Lackawanna 

Dauphin 


1087  Bolchune,  Anna, 1881 

1387  Borlin,  Lucy  M.,       1888 

1 1 39  Brighton,  Elizabeth, 1883 

105 1  Britcher,  Annie  N.,      ' 1880 

1361  Brown,  Margaret, 1887 

1 129  Brown,  Honora, 1882 

1378  Brown,  Julia  A., 1888 

121 7  Burke,  Annie, 1884 

1268  Butler,  Myrtle,      1885 

1436  Cassidy,  Annie  M., 1889 

1 188  Clunen,  Mary  A., 1884 

1379  Coleman,  Ella,      1888 

1207  Collins,  Mary, 1 884 

1355  Conroy,  Jane, 1887 

131 7  Conroy,  Lizzie, 1886 

1267  Cowan,  Jane, 1 885 

1401  Coyle,  Maud  E., 1889 

1390  Craven,  Emma  H., 1888 

1413  Curren,  Mary  E., 1889 

1245  Davis,  Carrie, 1885 

1 1 72  Davis,  Elizabeth  A., 1883 

1 176  Davis,  Catharine  A., 1883 

1432  Dreibelbis,  Lydia, 1889 

1362  Evans,  Alice, 1887 

1330  Fowler,  Kate  A., , 1887 

1374  Frisby,  Anna  L., 1888 

1 143  Gerety,  Sarah, 1883 

1 168  Gillen,  Catharine, 1883 

1318  Hancock,  Annie, 1886 

1359  Harris,  Ella  R., 1887 

1307  Hay,  Elizabeth, 1886 

1228  Hays,  Maud, 1885 

1392  Heflen,  Annie, 1888 

1077  Hippie,  Annie  B., r 1881 

1345  Holland,  Kate, 18S7 

1308  Holmes*  Elizabeth  S.,      ^6 

1409  Hughes,  Margaret, 1889 

1438  Jarvis,  Lillie  E., 1889 

1282  Jones,  Jennie  A., 1886 

13 1 2  Keegan,  Mary, 1886 

1291  Keen,  Mary  L., 1886 

1340  Kegg,  Eleanor, 1887 

1371  Kelly,  Theresa  E., 1888 

1433  Knight,  Carrie  L., 1889 

1367  Lamereaux,  Bessie, 1888 

1224  Langshaw,  Maggie, 1 884 

1354  Lougeay,  Alice  C., 1887 

1260  Lukey,  Louisa, 1 885 

1246  McCullough,  Kate, 1885 

1238  Milham,  Clara, 1885 

1447  Miller,  Cora  Edna, 1889 

1310  Miller,  Helen, 1886 

1265  Mitchell,  Emma,      1885 

1337  Monaghan,  Hannah,    , 1887 

1328  Moore,  Helen, 1887 

1209  Morgan,  Elizabeth, 1 884 

1181  Mousley,  Sarah  A.,  .    .        1884 

1 139  Muldoon,  Annie, 1883 

1269  Myers,  Amanda, 1 885 

1402  Naylor,  Elizabeth 1889 

1342  Parry,  Katharine  A.  W., 1887 


Luzerne 

Allegheny 

Perry 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

Allegheny 

Allegheny 

Philadelphia 

Centre 

Crawford 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Northampton 

Tioga 

Lancaster 

Westmoreland 

Philadelphia 

Blair 

Lackawanna 

Lackawanna 

Reading 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

York 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Dauphin 

Fayette 

Beaver 

Lehigh 

Philadelphia 

Allegheny 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Mercer 

Lackawanna 

Philadelphia 

Cambria 

Allegheny 

Northampton 

Luzerne 

Philadelphia 

Allegheny 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Somerset 

Mifflin 

Philadelphia 

Chester 

Philadelphia 

Luzerne 

Delaware 

Philadelphia 

York 

Philadelphia 

Northampton 
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1247  Pfrommer,  Cecilia, 1885  Philadelphia 

1205  Ratcliff.  Kate  S., 1884  Schuylkill 

1435  Ratcliff,  Mattie, 1889  Schuylkill 

1086  Reed,  Hattie  G., 1881  Wayne 

1223  Rendell,  Eliza,     .    .        . ,    .    .  1884  Philadelphia 

1397  Rudolph,  Wilhelmnia,  M., 1888  Allegheny 

1338  Shott,  Dora, 1887  Lebanon 

1425  Silverthorn,  Mary  K., 1889  Philadelphia 

1 1 12  Smith,   Lizzie, 1882  Allegheny 

121 2  Smith,  Henrietta, 1 884  Allegheny 

1 26 1  Stecher,  Florence, 1885  Philadelphia 

1395  Stover,  Carrie  M.,    . 1888  Lancaster 

1 41 9  Stutz,  Maria, 1 889  Philadelphia 

1358  Tosh,  Annie, 1887  Luzerne 

1 158  Towsey,  Anne  M., 1883  Juniata 

131 1  Turner,  Lizzie, 1 886  Philadelphia 

1388  Webb,  Ann  J., 1888  Allegheny 

1276  Welsh,  Elizabeth 1885  Philadelphia 

1 193  Workman,  Clarissa, 1884  Fayette 

FROM   OTHER   STATES. 


MALES. 

Names.  Received. 

1297  Biddle,  James  R., 1886 

1398  Collins,  Edward  L., 1888 

1248  Crossan,  Wellington,      .    .    , 1885 

1332  Dieffenbach,  Rudolph, 1887 

1391  Deck,  Jesse, 1888 

1336  Hughes,  Robert  S., 1887 

1446  Wall,  Thomas  A.,      1889 

1082  Wyckoff,  Howard  S., 1881 

FEMALES. 

1353     Ball,  Ida, 1887 

1437     Churchill,  Elizabeth, 1 889 

1440     Schaeffer,  Matilda, 1889 


States. 
New  Jersey 
New  Jersey 
Delaware 
New  Jersey 
New  Jersey 
New  Jersey 
Delaware 
New  Jersey 


New  Jersey 
New  Jersey 
New  Jersey 


HOME  INMATES. 

Admitted 
Name.  as  Pupils. 

Kinney,  Michael 1848 

Boyer,  Emma, ,    .  1854 

Cruser,  Catharine, 1 844 

GutzlafF,  Fanny, 1843 

Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D., 1861 


Received 

into  the  Home. 

States. 

1852 

Pennsylvania 

1863 

Pennsylvania 

1852 

New  Jersey 

I85I 

China 

1869 

China 
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General  Information. 


The  Institution  is  located  at  Twentieth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
occupying  rather  more  than  two  acres  of  land,  and  is  supplied  with  all 
the  modern  comforts  and  conveniences. 

The  object  of  the  School  is  to  educate  the  blind  of  the  State,  with  a 
view  to  making  them  self-supporting.  All  those  not  having  sufficient 
sight  to  gain  their  education  in  the  common  schools  are  eligible  for 
admission. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  branches  usually  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  such  higher  studies  as  the  pupil  can  profitably  undertake. 
We  have  every  facility  for  giving  a  thorough  musical  education,  having 
in  daily  and  constant  use,  thirty  pianos,  one  grand  organ  and  three  small 
ones,  and  a  large  number  of  brass,  reed  and  string  instruments.  Piano 
tuning  also  is  taught. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  spend  a  greater  or  less  time  in  the  work  de- 
partment, where  the  boys  are  taught  broom  and  mattress  making,  carpet 
weaving  and  cane  seating.  The  girls  are  taught  hand  and  machine  sew- 
ing, knitting,  crochetting  and  cooking. 

Frequent  and  regular  periods  are  given  to  exercise,  in  well  equipped 
gymnasiums,  in  calisthenics  and  military  drill. 

The  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  make  provision 
for  their  blind  here,  paying  for  board  and  tuition,  while  parents,  guar- 
dians or  counties  are  required  to  provide  clothing,  pay  traveling  expenses 
and  to  receive  their  charges  during  the  summer  vacation,  which  continues 
from  the  last  Tuesday  in  June  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  September. 

The  charge  to  those  able  to  pay  is  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  school 
year. 

The  most  suitable  age  for  admission  is  between  five  (5)  and  sixteen 
(16),  although  in  special  cases  those  older  than  sixteen  are  received  for 
special  instruction.  The  Institution  is  neither  an  asylum  for  the  homeless 
or  imbecile,  nor  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  but  simply  a  school  for  the  edu- 
cable  blind.  The  length  of  term  cannot  exceed  twelve  years  and  rarely 
would  be  more  than  eight.  Disorderly,  disobedient  and  unmanageable 
pupils,  as  well  as  those  who  are  mentally  deficient,  must  make  way  for 
those  likely  to  be  benefited  by  our  course  of  instruction. 

The  Institution  is  entirely  non-sectarian,  and  pupils  are  required  to 
attend  the  Sunday  morning  service  at  the  church  their  parents  may  desig- 
nate. 
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Blank  forms  of  application  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  princi- 
pal. Before  admission,  pupils  must  be  provided  with  sufficient  changes 
of  good,  comfortable  clothing,  plainly  marked  with  indelible  ink,  and 
this  supply  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  as  necessity  requires. 
The  average  annual  cost  of  clothing  is  about  thirty  (#30)  dollars  per 
pupil. 

The  earlier  children  are  sent  to  us  the  more  we  can  do  for  them.  Par- 
ents are  cautioned  not  to  allow  the  formation  of  bad  habits,  such  as 
swaying  the  body,  rolling  the  head,  and  nervous  moving  of  the  hands. 
Children  should  be  taught  to  dress  and  care  for  themselves,  as  they  would 
do  if  they  had  their  sight.  Much  harm  is  done  by  over-indulgent  parents 
doing  too  much  for  children  and  requiring  too  little  of  them.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  play  in  the  open  air  and  with  sighted  children. 

Alphabet  sheets  and  books  printed  in  raised  type  will  be  furnished  on 
application  free  of  charge.  Pupils  are  allowed  to  receive  their  parents, 
and  friends  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  of  each  week. 

FRANK   BATTLES, 

Principals 
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Fifty-eighth  Annual  Report 


OF    THE 


MANAGERS 


Pennsylvania  Institution 


FOR    THE 


INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND, 


At  their  Annual  Meeting,  December  18,  1890. 


\ 


PHILADELPHIA: 
F.  McManus,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Stationers  and  Printers, 

21     NORTH    SIXTH    STREET. 


Proceedings  of  the  Corporators  and  Members  at 
their  Annual  Meeting,  December  18th,  1890. 


At  the  Fifty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporators 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  held  at  the  Institution,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the 
Secretary,  on  Thursday,  December  18th,  1890,  at  four 
o'clock,  p.  M. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lytle,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Whelen  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  J.  Sergeant  Price  was  appointed 
Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Corporators  were 
read  by  the  Secretary. 

Dr.  Townsend,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
presented  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Audit 
and  Inspection,  the  Report  of  the  Acting  Principal  and  the 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  which  were  on  motion 
referred  to  the  new  Board  of  Managers,  about  to  be 
elected,  with  authority  to  publish  the  same  or  such  parts 
thereof  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

On  motion  the  Corporators  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
a  Board  of  Managers  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Chairman  appointed  Messrs.  Lytle  and  Judson  as 
tellers. 

The  election  having  been  held,  the  tellers  reported  that 
the  following  named  persons  had  been  elected  : 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Patron  : 
His  Excellency,  ROBERT  E.  PATTISON. 


President : 
EDWARD  TOWNSEND,  (1858)* 


Vice-Presidents : 
WIDLIAM  R.  IvEJEE,       (1848) 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  (1861) 

EDWARD  S.  WHELEN,  (1865) 
JOHN  CADWALADER,    (1870) 


Corresponding  Secretary : 
EDWARD  COLES,  (1872) 


Recording  Secretary : 
J.  SERGEANT  PRICE,  (1868) 


Treasurer : 

ROBERT  PATTERSON,  (1853) 


Consulting  Physician : 
ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.  D.,  (1882) 


Consulting  Surgeon  : 
JOHN  ASHHURST,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  (1890) 


Managers . 


George  Harrison  Fisher,  (1876) 

Oliver  A.  Judson,  M.  D.,  (1878) 

J.  Dundas  Lippincott,  (1878) 

Galloway  C.  Morris,  (1880) 

William  Drayton,  (1882) 

J.  Wain  Vaux,  (1883) 

Alfred  L.  Elwyn,  (1884) 

On  motion  adjourned. 


Sydney  L,.  Wright, 
Eugene  Delano, 
J.  Willis  Martin, 
Thomas  Robins, 


(1885) 
(1888) 
(1890) 
(1890) 


•First  elected. 


Richard  A.  Cleeman,  M.  D.,  (1890) 
Ernest  Zantzinger,  (I89o) 

Joseph  M.  Shoemaker,  (1890) 

J.  SERGEANT  PRICE, 

Secretary. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


Finance 


WILLIAM  R.  LEJEE, 
JOHN  CADWALADER, 


GEO.  H.  FISHER, 
EDWARD  COLES, 
JOHN  CADWALADER, 


Instruction 


J.  SERGEANT  PRICE, 
J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT. 


J.  WILLIS  MARTIN, 
GALLOWAY   C.  MORRIS, 
THOMAS  ROBINS. 


Household : 


WILLIAM  DRAYTON, 
OLIVER  A.  JUDSON,  M.  D., 
J.  WALN  VAUX, 


SYDNEY  L.  WRIGHT, 

EUGENE  DELANO, 

R.  A.  CLEEMAN,  M.  D., 


ERNEST  ZANTZINGER. 


Admission  and  Discharge . 


EDWARD  S.  WHELEN, 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 


ALFRED  L.  ELWYN, 
GALLOWAY   C.   MORRIS. 


ladies'   Visiting  Committee: 

Miss  ELLEN  WOOD,  Miss  ANNE  C.  CARSON, 

Mrs.  J.  DUNDAS     LIPPINCOTT,  Mrs.    E.  L.  BOUDINOT, 

Mrs.  ALFRED  L-  ELWYN,  Miss  EMILY  WHELEN, 

Mrs.  GEORGE  D.  PARRISH. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Acting  Principal : 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN. 

Acting  Prefect: 
JOHN  KITCHIN. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructors: 
EDWARD   E.  ALLEN.  ELIZABETH  R.  DUNNING. 

Assistants : 

Herbert  Bates.  Sarah  Kennard. 

Chaeeant  E.  Bivins.  Mary  Quinn. 

Frances  Ceare.  Anna  E.  Robinson. 

May  Dunning.  Ameeia  Sanford. 

Hannah  Hogg.  May  D.  Smaee. 

MichaEE  Wieeiams,  Monitor. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 
DAVID   D.  WOOD,  Principal  Instructor. 

Assistants : 

Henry  H.  Hahn,  Violin. 

Marion  F.  Leach,  Piano  and  Vocal. 

Thomas  H.  Ervin,  Piano  and  Tuning. 
Jueius  KEEEER,  Band  Master. 

Adam  Geibee,  Piano  and  Vocal. 
Beeee  Smaee,  Piano  and  Organ. 

Annie  G.  McLaughein,  Music  Reader. 
Robert  St.  Ceair,  Supervisor. 


WORK  DEPARTMENT. 

VIRGINIA  R.  YERGER,  Mistress  of  Handicraft. 

James  Hamilton,  Brooms  and  Mattress. 
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EDWARD  W.  WATSON,  M.  D.  ALFRED  WHELEN,  M.  D. 

GEORGE  C.  HARLAN,  M.  D.,  Aurist  and  Ophthalmologist. 

Dentist: 
THOMAS  W.  BUCKINGHAM,  D.  D.  S. 


Fifty  -  Eighth   Annual   Report    of  the   Board    of 

Managers    to    the    Corporators,    the   Board 

of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities, 

and  the  Legislature. 


The  duty  of  the  Managers  to  report  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Charities  seems  almost  superfluous  at  this  time,  as 
a  Committee  appointed  by  that  Board  made  to  it,  upon 
June  5th  of  this  year  a  report  of  the  result  of  their  pro- 
longed investigation  of  this  Institution.  The  Legislature 
will  also  have  the  advantage  of  the  report  of  a  separate 
investigation,  by  a  Committee  of  their  own  members,  to 
be  presented  no  doubt  early  in  the  approaching  session. 
We  are  unwilling  here  to  re-open  a  controversy  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  our  pupils. 
Mr.  Battles,  our  late  Principal,  resigned  his  office  at 
the  end  of  the  last  term  with  our  best  wishes  for  his  success 
in  another  calling  which  he  decided  to  adopt, — a  success 
which  his  marked  ability  and  high  character  will  deserve. 
To  replace  him  is  very  difficult,  and  we  have  not  as  yet 
filled  the  position,  though  the  number  of  applications  for 
the  post  has  been  large.  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  who  is 
our  Acting  Principal,  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
of  the  class  of  1884.  He  has  had  three  years  experience 
as  a  teacher  at  the  College  for  the  Blind  at  Upper  Nor- 
wood near  London,  and  two  years  experience  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Boston.  His  very 
interesting  report  hereto  appended  shows  that  he  has  not 
neglected  his  unusual  opportunities  of  special  preparation. 
Mr.  Allen,  as  a  new  comer,  naturally  explains  at  some 
length  his  views  as  to  the  duties  of  Educators  of  the  Blind. 
While  we  do  not  concur  in  all  these  views  we  assent  to 
most  of  Mr.  Allen's  propositions  and  we  consider  it  right 


to  print  his  report  in  full  that  the  community  may  be 
informed  that  the  school  is  under  a  zealous  and  enlight- 
ened head,  and  is  not  likely  to  suffer  from  any  recent 
changes. 

We  invite  the  inspection  of  the  public  at  all  times,  and 
we  shall  always  welcome  friendly  suggestions.  We  do  not 
pretend  that  we  have  nothing  to  learn.  The  teacher  who 
is  worth  anything  is  learning  all  the  time.  But  we  do 
profess  to  be  abreast  with  the  general  advance  in  the  scien- 
tific training  of  blind  pupils,  and  we  do  not  shrink  from 
a  comparison  of  the  results  which  we  have  obtained  with 
those  of  any  other  similar  Institution,  either  in  this  coun- 
try or  in  Europe. 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND, 

President. 

Philadelphia,  December  i,   1890. 
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Report    of  the   Acting   Principal   to   the 
Board   of  Managers. 


Gentlemen  : — "  Where  the  mental  powers  are  not 
impaired  by  the  cause  which  produces  blindness,  the 
blind  have  as  active  and  vigorous  faculties  as  others. 
They  may  be  impaired  by  depression,  idleness  and  indo- 
lence, and  these  naturally  flow  from  the  withdrawal  from 
the  active,  cheerful  life,  which  favored  with  sight,  they 
had  before.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  such  persons  should  be  early  taken  up  and  dealt 
with  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  their  necessities. 
When  so  taken  in  hand,  there  is  found  to  be  nothing 
about  their  condition  which  prevents  them  being  edu- 
cated, well-informed,  and  fitted  to  take  their  place  in 
society  with  others.  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  they 
must  have  something  of  their  advantages,  and  the  more 
they  mingle  with  those  having  their  sight  in  everything, 
the  more  will  they  be  fitted  to  be  intelligent  compan- 
ions.7' * 

"If  the  blind  could  be  placed  in  circumstances  where 
enlarged  knowledge  and  trained  mental  powers  were 
made  the  tools,  where  good  education,  judgment  and 
quickened  faculties  came  up  as  the  most  important 
qualities,  in  such  circumstances  he  would  be  nearer  an 
equality."  * 

Five  years  ago  when  I  first  read  these  words,  they 
seemed  to  express  ideas  that  were  then  forming  in  my 
own  mind.  To-day  they  state  my  convictions  better 
than  any  other  words  that  I  can  quote.  When  three 
months  ago  I  entered  upon  my  responsible  duties  here, 
I   did  so,   having   resolved    to  add    my   best   strength  to 


*From  "A  New  Era  in  the  Education  of  Blind  Children." 


that  of  my  co-workers  everywhere,  really  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  blind — to  thin  the  ranks  of  the 
pitiable  blind  by  transference  of  as  large  a  number  as 
possible  to  the  ranks  of  those  that  command  the  respect 
of  everybody. 

I  believe  in  the  blind  ;  I  have  faith  in  their  possi- 
bilities. It  is  true  that  as  a  class  they  are  not  the 
equals  of  the  seeing  ;  perhaps  they  never  will  be.  The 
man  born  blind  can  never  obtain  a  true  conception  of 
light  and  color  or  of  their  effects  ;  but  the  man  born 
blind  often  becomes  more  than  the  equal  of  his  brother 
in  darkness  who  was  normally  born.  The  mere  presence 
or  absence  of  vision  in  a  child  need  not  determine  the 
degree  or  character  of  his  future  attainments.  That 
blindness  may  influence  for  the  worse,  is  but  too  evident. 
That  it  shall  do  so  as  little  as  actually  possible,  should 
be  the  end  and  aim  of  our  institutions.  Thus  arises  the 
need  of  conscientious  and  true  educators  of  the  blind — 
men  and  women  who  not  only  comprehend  the  sacred- 
ness  of  their  responsibilities,  but  men  and  women  who 
possess  the  judgment,  the  force,  and  the  character  to 
make  their  work  a  true  success. 

It  has  been  said  that  more  than  any  other  class  the 
blind  are  in  the  hands  of  their  educators.  If  this  is 
true,  how  vast  are  our  responsibilities.  The  task  before 
us  is  the  greater  in  that  we  have  not  only  to  instill 
into  the  blind  a  belief  in  themselves,  we  must  also  bring 
it  about  that  the  seeing  believe  in  them  too.  The 
dependence  of  the  blind  upon  us,  their  helplessness — 
this  it  is  that  gives  the  work  its  absorbing  interest. 
The  work  has  also  its  psychological  interest,  and  a 
teacher  who  develops  a  love  for  the  cause,  who  shows  a 
ready  tact  in  dealing  with  peculiar  cases,  whose  eye  is 
single  to  the  one  master  principle,  underlying  all  true 
success,  namely,  work, — he  it  is  for  whom  we  must  grow 
warm  in  praise.  Obviously  then,  our  schools  should 
secure  the  best  possible  corps  of  officers  and  teachers — 
assistants  who  will  combine  culture  with  practical  skill 
and  a  willingness  to  enter  upon  a  day  of  small   things. 
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Such  wise  and  efficient  teachers   it   should   not  only  be 
our  aim  to  obtain  but  also  to  retain. 

But  teaching  the  blind  is  hard  work.  What  makes 
it  so?  It  is  this.  The  blind  man's  education,  as  such, 
stops  when  he  leaves  the  institution  doors.  The  good 
teacher  realizes  this.  He  knows  that  the  habits  learned 
by  the  pupils  during  the  half  dozen  years  of  institution 
life  will  determine  their  future  worth.  Habits  that  are 
likely  to  interfere  with  their  progress  must  be  broken  ; 
habits  that  will  tend  to  their  benefit  must  be  planted. 
For  it  is  that  accumulation  of  good  habits  called  good 
behavior  in  an  individual  which  may  determine  in  what 
kind  of  society  he  will  eventually  move.  The  institution 
is  then  the  workshop  of  character.  The  instruction  of 
the  blind  does  not  mean  class-room  education  merely  ; 
it  means  such  development  of  mind  and  body  that  they 
shall  think,  feel  and  act,  under  varying  circumstances, 
as  much  as  possible  like  beings  with  five  senses.  The 
educator  must  be  eyes  to  the  blind  ;  he  must  mirror  to 
them  the  ways  and  acts  of  those  people  whom  he  would 
have  them  copy. 

Observe  the  actions  of  the  average  blind  man  when 
he  feels  perfectly  at  home;  observe  how  "blind"  he  is 
when  he  feels  out  of  place.  An  institution  ought  to  try, 
therefore,  to  create  feelings  of  self-confidence  in  its  pupils 
by  affording  them  many  opportunities  to  "mingle  with 
those  having  their  sight  in  everything."  When  the 
blind  feel  at  home  they  act  naturally,  that  is,  like  other 
people.  This  habit  is  just  what  we  as  educators  want 
to  inculcate  ;  for  it  means  a  belief  in  themselves,  which 
I  stated  in  the  beginning  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  blind. 

The  field  of  the  educator  is  practically  limited  with 
the  institution  walls.  The  education  of  the  public,  also 
essential,  really  depends  upon  the  blind  themselves.  A 
case  in  point  is  that  of  Helen  Keller,  who  is  bereft  of 
both  sight  and  hearing.  Notwithstanding  which  she 
has  been  able  to  inspire  her  teacher  with  a  faith  in  her 
capacity    for   extraordinary    development    to    the    extent 
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that  she  has  become  already  a  bright  and  shining  light 
to  the  world.  Just  in  proportion  as  we  educate  the 
blind  will  they  educate  the  public.  A  class  of  people 
is  rarely  better  than  the  popular  estimate  of  them. 
It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  make  our  pupils  see  and 
understand  this  truth  ;  to  infuse  into  them  a  desire  and 
the  ability  to  comport  themselves  well  and  to  make  the 
best  of  their  time  while  at  school  ;  to  bid  them,  with 
Fawcett,  as  far  as  possible  be  of  good  cheer,  trusting 
that  help  will  be  afforded  them  whenever  it  is  required; 
to  tell  them  that  there  is  good  work  for  them  to  do ; 
that  the  more  active  their  careers,  the  more  useful 
their  lives  to  others,  and  the  more  happy  their  days  to 
themselves. 

Each  member  of  a  small  class  like  the  blind  or  the 
deaf  should  be  made  to  realize  the  great  influence  his 
actions  will  have  in  forming  the  general  estimate  of  his 
kind.  Oh,  that  blind  beggars  could  only  appreciate  the 
harm  they  are  bringing  to  the  cause  of  the  respectability 
of  the  blind  !  Beggars  place  themselves  where  they  can 
be  seen  of  men.  What  wonder  then  that  the  common 
feeling  for  blindness  is  expressed  in  metallic  pity — and 
nothing  more.  To  paraphrase  some  words  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Starr  King,  Christianity  intends  that  its  law  of 
brotherhood  should  not  die  out  thus  ignobly,  but  pour 
itself  into  vigorous  institutions,  and  evoke  a  spirit  that 
will  look  at  the  needs  of  the  defective  classes,  provide  for 
their  education,  their  morality,  and  the  development  of 
the  power  of  self  help,   and  the    culture   of  self  respect. 

Our  pupils  stay  with  us  from  six  to  eight  years. 
During  this  time  it  is  and  will  be  our  aim  to  give  them  an 
all-round  training,  to  mould  the  crude  material  into  shape 
for  mingling  with  the  world  ;  in  short,  to  make  good 
citizens  of  them.  Our  province  it  is  to  sow  the  good  seed  ; 
mankind  will  reap  the  harvest.  Charity  contemplates 
temporary  relief, — the  getting  out  of  sight  of  pitiable 
humanity.  The  cause  of  the  blind  demands  ' '  organic 
social  justice. "  This  will  be  meted  out  to  them  ;  but 
they  must  be  made  to  know  that  society  demands  justice 
from  them  in  return. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MANNERS. 

The  literary  department  often  has  had  pre-eminence 
claimed  for  it.  Mv  wish  has  been  and  is,  however,  to 
establish  a  chief  department  whose  branches  shall  ramify 
equally  into  all  others.  The  naturalness  of  some  blind 
men  makes  one  forget  he  is  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
cannot  see.  But  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  class  seems 
to  be  a  failure  to  acquire  easy  manners,  and  grace  of 
bodily  carriage — an  ability  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time.  Therefore,  what  may  be  called  a  department 
of  manners  has  been  established,  and  its  great  importance 
impressed  upon  officers,  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  Our 
people  are,  perhaps  more  truly  than  seeing  people,  crea- 
tures of  habit.  In  so  far  forth  are  they  machines — parts 
of  the  complex  machinery  of  the  institution.  In  order 
that  the  whole  may  run  smoothly,  each  of  the  parts  must 
do  so.  Accordingly  the  necessity  of  habits  of  order,  of 
personal  appearance  is  impressed  upon  our  pupils.  Many 
are  being  taught  to  respect  the  house,  not  to  run  up  and 
down  stairs,  or  shout  along  the  corridors  or  slam  the  doors. 
At  the  close  of  every  recitation  hour  both  boys  and  girls 
march  in  silence  out  into  the  open  air.  I  have  asked  every 
teacher  to  exact  perfect  order  and  quiet  from  all  pupils 
when  entering  the  class  rooms.  The  wriggling  of  the 
body  and  the  other  restless  habits  to  which  blind  children 
are  prone,  are  a  source  of  great  annoyance.  They  are 
doubtless  due  to  a  lack  of  mental  employment ;  or  rather 
are  the  index  of  a  roaming,  listless  but  restless  mind 
whose  energy  runs  to  waste  in  this  way.  The  only  remedy 
seems  to  be  to  occupy  their  minds  and  hands  in  useful  or 
interesting  pursuits,  to  which  when  the  children  give 
undivided  attention,  the  meaningless  movements  do  not 
appear.  One  cannot  overestimate  the  importance  of  such 
a  department  as  this  is. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

No   marked   changes   have   been  introduced   into  the 
literary  department.     The  classes  have  been  made  as  small 
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as  was  practicable,  however.  Special  insistence  has  been 
placed  upon  the  teaching  of  the  fundamentals,  viz. :  Eng- 
lish— reading,  writing,  spelling  and  speaking,  and  upon 
reckoning.  Every  student  has  almost  daily  drill  in  all  of 
these.  Language,  the  medium  of  thought,  can  scarcely 
receive  too  much  attention  ;  even  object  lessons  are  less 
important.  It  is  far  too  tempting  to  lead  the  blind  into 
new  and  higher  fields  of  knowledge — to  attempt  the 
superstructure  without  first  laying  the  foundation.  But 
one  can  scarcely  be  too  thorough  in  teaching  the  ele- 
ments ;  continual  repetition,  reviews  and  tests  are  neces- 
sary. It  is  too  interesting  to  experiment  in  labor  saving 
apparatus.  For  example,  the  blind  can  learn  to  play  the 
Remington,  Caligraph  or  Hammond  typewriters  as  they 
can  the  piano."  Both  are  fun  to  them.  With  such  type- 
writers at  their  disposal  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  would 
neglect  tangible  writing  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so. 
Excellent  and  serviceable  as  the  typewriter  is  to  the  blind, 
it  is  not  fundamental  and  tangible  writing  is.  Accord- 
ingly, we  require  our  pupils  to  be  tested  in  this  writing 
before  they  may  indulge  themselves  in  typewriting. 

The  writing  for  pay  of  either  Braille  or  Point  books  is 
a  new  employment  to  the  blind.  This  kind  of  book 
making  is  carried  on  in  England,  and  might  be  here. 
Our  blind  read  and  write  far  too  little  ;  for  a  fair  reader 
will  soon  exhaust  his  library.  All  blind  people  have 
plenty  of  spare  time.  Occupation  prevents  the  faculties 
from  rusting  from  the  absence  of  diverse  influences.  I 
cannot  insist  too  strenuously,  therefore,  on  the  importance 
of  the  habit  of  reading.  The  great  variety  of  entertain- 
ing hand-written  literature  that  we  might  have  would 
bring  us  untold  benefit. 

Arithmetic  forms  an  important  study  in  our  school. 
For  written  work  we  use  the  Taylor  octagonal  slate — by 
far  the  cheapest  and  best  slate  in  the  market.  But  no  one 
can  have  this  mechanical  apparatus  always  at  hand  ; 
hence,  the  importance  of  teaching  the  blind  mental  arith- 
metic. Every  teacher  now  devotes  at  least  half  the 
arithmetic  hour  to  mental  work. 
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Our  little  ones  drink  in  daily  instruction  through  the 
pleasurable  gates  of  the  kindergarten.  Had  Froebel  had 
the  needs  of  blind  children  in  view  he  could  not  have 
thought  out  a  system  more  adapted  to  their  needs  than 
this.  When  fingers  must  be  eyes,  how  needful  their 
education. 

The  ' '  geometric  sense y'  cultivated  through  the  gifts 
and  occupations  of  the  kindergarten  and  by  modelling  in 
clay — this  sense  of  touch  will  aid  the  boy  in  school  and 
shop,  the  girl  in  class  and  work-room.  The  clever 
handed  boy  can  learn  to  carve  from  wood  what  he  once 
shaped  in  clay.  The  experiment  in  woodworking,  started 
last  term,  has  begun  again  under  the  same  instructor, 
Mr.  Entwisle,  who  comes  to  us  twice  a  week  from  a 
neighboring  manual  training  school.  He  will  attempt  to 
teach  a  small  class  of  boys  scientifically,  beginning  with 
rude  drawings  made  with  a  spurred  wheel.  The  boys 
enter  with  enthusiasm  into  this  work  ;  this  fact  alone  is 
an  earnest  of  success. 

The  studies  of  the  year  and  the  number  of  pupils 
pursuing  each  have  been  as  follows  : 

Algebra,  .......       19 

Physiology,  .  .  .  .  .  .  18 

Arithmetic,      .  .  .  .  .  .  .128 

Latin,  .......  13 

Etymology,     .  .  .  .  .  .  -25 

Geography,  .         .         .         .         .         .  114 

Grammar  (language),       .  .  .  .  .91 

History,      .......  73 

Literature  and  Rhetoric,         •  .  .  .  -27 

Physical  Geography,   .  .  .  .  .  15 

Physics,  .......       36 

Civil  Government  and  Political  Economy,    .  17 

Reading,  ...  ...     147 

Spelling,     .......  28 

Tables,  Weights  and  Measures,  ...       48 

Kindergarten,      ......  30 

Clay  Modelling,       .  .  ,  .  .  .117 

English  Composition.  ....  86 
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MUSIC    DEPARTMENT. 

While  the  sense  of  touch  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  to 
the  blind,  the  most  pleasure-giving  certainly  is  the  sense  of 
hearing.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  every  one  of  our 
pupils  tries  his  hand  at  the  piano.  I  am  happy  to  affirm 
that  only  those  are  dropped  from  music  who  either  show  no 
ability  for  it  or  who  for  physical  reasons  cannot  play. 
Whenever  the  least  talent  for  playing  is  found,  this  is 
fostered  and  pushed  as  far  as  possible.  Among  a  large 
number  of  our  pupils  who  learn  to  play  with  pleasure  to 
themselves  and  their  friends,  there  will  be  but  few  who 
can  hope  to  become  first-rate  musicians.  Many  parents  of 
blind  children  discover  in  their  offspring  prodigies  of 
musical  talent,  and  wish  them  to  pursue  little  of  anything 
but  music.  To  such  I  would  say  :  If  you  trust  your  child 
to  us,  and  music  crops  out  all  over  him,  we  have  a  faithful 
band  of  tried  teachers,  headed  by  Mr.  Wood,  who  will 
discover  the  fact  and  foster  it  to  maturity. 

Our  brass  band,  though  somewhat  crippled  annually 
by  the  withdrawal  from  the  school  of  several  of  its  best 
members,  is  yet  always  able  to  meet  the  demands  placed 
upon  it. 

Two  new  Miller  upright  pianos  have  been  purchased, 
making  in  all  twenty-one  instruments  at  the  disposal  of 
this  department.     With  these,   one  large    organ  and  two 
small    organs,    excellent    opportunities   are    afforded    our 
pupils,  and  excellent  work  is  done. 

THE    TUNING    OF    PIANOS. 

Eleven  of  our  young  men  are  now  studying  the  art  of 
tuning  pianos.  With  one  upright  and  two  square  pianos 
wholly  at  their  disposal,  and  with  all  the  institution  pianos 
to  be  kept  in  tune,  they  have  ample  opportunities  for 
practice.  New  tools  and  appliances  have  been  introduced  ; 
and  a  new  tuning  master  has  been  appointed,  through 
whose  efforts  we  expect  to  turn  out  excellent  workmen. 

A  blind  man  should  do  all  in  his  power  so  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  work  of  his  chosen  vocation  that  no  seeing 
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man  can  do  it  better.  An  indifferent  blind  tuner  does 
infinite  harm  to  his  class.  That  seeing  man  or  woman 
would  be  quixotic  indeed  who  would  for  charity's  sake 
open  his  piano  to  the  mercies  of  a  poor  tuner.  Therefore, 
he  who  would  succeed  at  tuning  must  take  infinite  pains 
not  only  to  perfect  hand  and  ear,  but  also  to  acquire  such 
habits  of  care  and  caution  that  he  may  convince  the  public 
that  he  is  worthy  of  their  hire  ;  for  only  thus  can  he  hope 
to  establish  an  honorable  and  paying  "  connection."  Let 
me  say  that  one  of  the  daily  self-imposed  duties  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  while  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  was  to  dust 
the  parlor  mantlepiece.  This  operation  required  removing 
and  replacing  all  such  articles  of  vertu  as  are  usually  found 
on  such  places.  Yet  she  was  never  known  to  injure  or 
break  any  one  of  them.  What  a  blind  deaf-mute  could  do 
in  the  way  of  caution,  the  blind  man  who  dares  to  call 
himself  a  piano  tuner  ought  also  to  be  able  to  do. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  public  that  before  they  em- 
ploy a  blind  tuner  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  on  what 
authority  he  feels  competent  to  tune  ;  and  that  if  he  quotes 
us  as  his  instructors,  we  cannot  hold  ourselves  responsible 
for  the  excellence  of  his  job,  unless  he  can  show  our  tuning 
certificate.  I  would  further  say  to  them,  however,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  music,  tuning  is  a  profession  in 
which  the  blind  man  is  least  of  all  handicapped  ;  and  that 
as  far  as  ear  alone  tells,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  cannot 
be  a  better  tuner  than  the  average  seeing  man. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Perhaps  the  seeing  derive  as  much  good  from  an  after- 
noon's ball  play  or  skating  as  the  blind  can  get  from  their 
sports  in  a  week.  Hence,  it  is  our  duty  to  try  to  give  our 
pupils  the  physique  that  they  would  not  get  alone.  Work- 
ing on  the  assumption  that  the  exercise  of  the  body  and 
that  of  the  mind  always  serve  as  relaxations  to  each  other, 
I  have  retained  the  system  of  frequent  short  recesses  so 
many  years  in  vogue  here.  At  these  times  all  march  out 
into  the  yard,  or  under  covered  piazzas  when  it  rains  or 
snows.     Our  playgrounds  are  not  extensive  ;  yet  they  are 
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large  enough  to  admit  of  outdoor  sports,  and  of  the  exer- 
cises of  marching  and  drill  which  are  conducted  bi-weekly. 
Calisthenics  for  the  girls  and  gymnastics  for  the  boys  help 
to  bring  about  grace  on  the  one  hand  and  strength  on  the 
other.  They  form,  moreover,  our  mainstay.  The  in- 
structor in  the  gymnasium  has  no  fear  of  the  results  of 
overheating  his  boys  ;  for  each  comes  to  his  class  attired 
in  clothes  which  he  removes  after  exercise.  This  fact  has 
made  possible  the  introduction  of  short,  sharp  exercises 
calculated  to  make  the  body  sweat.  The  use  of  jerseys, 
slippers  and  belts  has  given  to  the  gymnasium  work  the 
added  zest  of  pleasure  ;  and  good  and  healthful  results  are 
seen  in  the  increased  appetites  of  the  boys. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HANDICRAFT. 

No  young  person  knows  the  work  for  which  nature  has 
designed  him.  The  growing  recognition  that  our  common 
school  curriculum  is  incomplete  unless  it  affords  some  form 
of  manual  training,  not  as  preparatory  to  a  specialty  but 
as  necessary  to  a  broad  all-round  education,  is  to-day 
taking  a  wider  significance  than  ever  in  our  own  schools. 
Where  the  mind  can  receive  no  light  through  the  eye,  it 
must  be  enlightened  largely  through  the  hand.  The  func- 
tion of  our  workshop  is  then  primarily  educational — that 
is,  so  far  as  it  concerns  our  younger  pupils.  Hand  work 
is  educational  inasmuch  as  it  keeps  hand  and  brain  em- 
ployed, also  as  it  affords  opportunity  for  making  something 
useful.  It  stimulates  individual  effort,  and  then  teaches 
that  such  effort  is  necessary  to  success.  Further,  through 
exercise,  many  a  poor,  weak  hand  is  gradually  strength- 
ened for  occupations  such  as  piano  playing,  or  for  the 
effectual  use  of  school  apparatus.  The  "shop"  begins 
the  training  of  that  which  makes  possible  the  mechanical 
part  of  piano  tuning.  In  short,  our  educational  system 
would  be  incomplete  indeed,  did  it  not  include  a  depart- 
ment of  handicraft. 

Some  one  or  more  of  the  trades,  viz.  :  chair  caning, 
broom  making,  mattress  making,  and  carpet  weaving,  we 
teach  to  all  our  boys  and  young  men  ;    for  perhaps  the 
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majority  of  the  blind,  as  now  educated,  have  to  follow  some 
such  trade.  At  any  rate  the  consciousness  of  the  ability  to 
do  mattress  work,  for  instance,  is  capital  to  the  young  man 
entering  the  world  of  competition. 

The  work-room  of  the  girls,  too,  presents  a  busy  scene 
for  many  hours  of  each  day.  Here  the  little  fingers  are 
first  taught  bead  work,  then  in  order  named,  plain  sewing, 
knitting,  crocheting,  and  machine  sewing.  The  accom- 
panying list  will  show  the  variety  of  the  work  done.  It 
is  educational  for  all,  and  for  many  chiefly  so  in  that  it 
creates  self-confidence  and  makes  possible  lives  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness  in  the  homes  of  parents  or  friends. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

Dr. 

Stock  on  hand  October  ist,  1889     .  .  .     $469.70 

Materials  purchased 
Freight,  expressage,  etc. 

Profit 

Lost  accounts 


Cr. 

Manufactured  goods  sold 

Stock  on  hand  October  ist,  1890 


$1  161.68 
MANUFACTURES  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

Boys. 

92  dozen  brooms     .         .          .  .  .  $  92  90 

79  chairs  recaned    .          .          .  .  .  .          41.20 

196  pieces  of  mattress  work      .  .  .  .        227.09 

257  yards  carpet  woven    .          .  .  .  .          70.50 


.    589.76 
31.84 

34.06 

36-32 

$1,161 

68 

.  $708. 
•   453- 

5  7 
1  [ 

$431.69 


129  sheets  hemmed. 

130  towels  hemmed. 

135  pillow  cases  hemmed 
31  undergarments  made 
3  night  dresses. 
2  skirts. 


Girls. 

1  cloth  dress. 

4  bureau  covers. 

6  table  covers. 
12  spreads. 
80  miscellaneous. 

*9 


i36 

112 

248 

42 

27 

69 

94 

85 

179 

STATISTICS. 

The  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows  : 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Resident  at  last  report    .          104  94  198 

Admitted        ...            23  10  33 

Re-admitted            .          .              9  8  17 

Population  of  the  year 
Discharged  during  the  year 
Remaining  at  close  of  year 

Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  27  were  from  Pennsylvania, 
2  from  New  Jersey,  2  from  Delaware,  1  from  Texas,  and 
1  from  Louisiana.  Of  those  in  attendance  during  the  year, 
170  were  supported  by  Pennsylvania,  37  counties  being 
represented  ;  9  by  New  Jersey,  and  three  by  Delaware  ;  the 
remainder  by  the  Institution  or  by  friends. 

Causes  of  Blindness  :  Congenital,  7  ;  atrophy  of  optic 
nerve,  6;  cataract,  2;  conjunctivitis,  2  ;  glaucoma,  3;  oph- 
thalmia, 12  ;  traumatic,  9  ;  meningitis,  6  ;  small  pox,  1  ; 
granular  lids,  1  ;  scarlet  fever,  1. 

Nativity  :  Pennsylvania,  39  ;  other  States,  8  ;  foreign 
born,  3. 

Relatives  Blind  :  One  girl  has  two  brothers  and 
two  first  cousins  blind  ;  two  girls  have  each  a  blind  sister  ; 
one  boy  has  a  blind  sister  ;  one  boy  a  blind  brother. 

Health  :  La  Grippe  made  its  insidious  way  into  our 
midst  last  spring.  With  this  exception  the  general  health 
of  the  school  has  been  good.  This  fall  there  has  been  com- 
paratively little  illness  among  the  pupils,  but  considerably 
more  than  usual  among  the  teachers. 

Necrology  :  There  have  been  two  deaths,  Stephen 
Moore,  aged  twenty  years,  who  died  of  phthisis  at  his  home 
in  Pittsburg,  and  Jonas  Ridge,  aged  eight  years,  of  typhoid 
fever  at  the  Institution,  in  December,  1889. 

CONVENTION. 

The  Eleventh  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the   Blind  was  held  at  the 
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Illinois  Institution,  July  15th,  16th  and  17th,  1890.    There 
was  a  fairlv  large  attendance. 

J  o 

After  an  address  of  welcome  spoken  by  Rev.  Fred.  H. 
Wines,  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Board  of  Public  Charities, 
and  responses  given  by  President  William  B.  Wait  and 
John  T.  Sibley,  Superintendent  of  the  Missouri  Institution, 
the  following  papers  were  read  and  discussed  : 

Paper.      *  ^How  shall  we  Estimate  the  Relative  Value  of 
the  Instruction  in  the  Several  Departments  of  our  Schools?" 
Superintendent  H.  B.  Jacobs,  Indiana  Institution. 

Paper.  Some  Aspects  of  the  Physical  Education  of  the 
Blind. 

J.  A.  Simpson,  Esq.,  North  Carolina. 

Paper.     Physical  Training  for  the  Blind. 
C.  A.  Hinchee,  Esq.,  Arkansas. 

Paper.     Moral  and  Religious  Training  for  the  Blind. 
C.  H.  Miller,  Esq.,  Ohio  Institution. 

Paper.     Literature  and  Printing  for  the  Blind. 

Superintendent  D.  B.  Gray,  Oregon  Institution. 

Paper.     Sight  (touch)  Singing. 

Wallace  P.  Day,  Esq.  ,  Illinois  Institution. 

Paper.      The  Study  of  Geography. 

Superintendent   A.   G.   CLEMENT,New  York  State 
Institution. 

Paper.     Primary  Reading  for  the  Blind. 

Superintendent  J.  J.  Dow,  Minnesota  Institution. 

Paper.     Kindergarten  Training  for  the  Blind. 

Superintendent  B.   B.   Huntoon,  Kentucky  Insti- 
tution. 

Paper.      Our  Girls. 

Superintendent  J.  T.  Sibley,  Missouri  Institution. 

Paper.     Recreations  and  Amusements  for  the  Blind. 
Superintendent  T.  S.  Doyle,  Virginia  Institution. 

Paper.      What  I  have  done  in  Solid  Geo7netry. 

Miss  Emma  Coolidge,  Massachusetts  Institution. 
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PERIODICAL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  publication  in  New  England  of  a  periodical  in  the 
interest  of  the  blind  will  begin  with  the  coming  new  year. 
The  enterprising  editors  are  blind  men  of  character  and 
education,  who  feel  the  need  of  such  a  paper,  and  who 
know  of  no  reason  why  America  cannot  support  one  as 
well  as  France,  Germany  and  Italy.  This  periodical,  the 
prospectus  says,  "Will  be  neither  sectional  nor  secta- 
rian. Its  aim  will  be  to  discuss  the  social,  educational, 
industrial  and  practical  interests  of  the  blind  in  America  ; 
to  study  new  methods  and  appliances  in  education  ;  to 
widen  the  field  of  practical  employments  ;  to  record  valu- 
able achievements  and  the  methods  by  which  they  were 
accomplished  ;  to  serve  as  a  means  of  communication 
between  widely  scattered  workers  in  this  field,  and  to  gather 
for  the  good  of  all  the  special  excellence  of  each/' 

All  the  blind  of  the  country  will  be  glad  to  welcome  the 
new  enterprise.  Its  subscription  price  is  within  the  means 
of  everybody.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to 
this  sign  of  the  times — a  monthly  periodical  in  ink  print 
by  the  blind.  Our  institutions  must  not  be  behindhand  in 
helping  the  blind  to  help  themselves. 

Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors 
that  the  British  blind  have  ever  had,  died  on  the  23rd  of 
October  last,  having  lived  sixty-six  years.  He  was  himself 
a  blind  man  in  the  sense  that  our  Prescott  was  one,  and  as 
such  had  genuine  sympathy  for  the  blind.  He  had  the 
education  and  the  means  to  make  his  sympathy  thoroughly 
practical.  I  knew  Dr.  Armitage,  and  can  say  with  author- 
ity that  his  later  life  was  one  long  endeavor  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  a  class  most  of  whose  members  he  found 
living  as  pitiable  objects  of  charity.  He  was  the  true  mis- 
sionary who,  seeing  urgent  suffering  at  home,  stayed  at 
home,  and  did  his  work — working  till  the  last.  In  his 
death  the  blind  everywhere  have  lost  an  earnest  friend. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  favors  received  during 
the  year  from  the  following  : 


Mrs.  E.  D.  Gillespie, 
Messrs.  Burditt  &  North 
Miss  H.  Harris 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Adams 
Hon.  Richard  Patterson 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Lafferty 
The  Zoological  Society 
William  King  &  Co. 
Mrs.  Henry  Colville  . 


Thomas  Concerts. 

Concert  tickets. 
tt  <  < 

Lectures. 

Steamboat   Rides. 
Railway  Transportation. 
Admission  to  Garden. 

Candies. 

Books. 


Also  the  donations  from  the  following  pupils  : 

Morris  Allen.     ......     Circular  Saws. 

Annie  Muldoon  .....     Rubber. 

CONCLUSION. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  thank  those  officers  and  teachers  who 
have  given  me  their  hearty  co-operation  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Institution  during  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  in 
charge.  To  one  who  assumes  for  the  first  time  a  position 
of  much  responsibility  and  care  nothing  can  give  more 
encouragement  than  the  ready  support  of  his  assistants. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  E.   ALLEN, 

Acting  Principal. 
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LIST  OF   PUPILS. 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 


BOYS. 

Names.  Received. 

1457  Agnew,  William, 1890 

1249  Applebach,  John, 1885 

1296  Bausch,  Jacob,         1886 

133 1  Biederman,  Philip,    .        1887 

14 1 6  Bilgram,  Oscar,  1889 

1380  Boone,  Edward  H, 1888 

1325  Brunner,  Edward, 1886 

1449  Burton,  William 1889 

1243  Caldwell,  Joseph,       1885 

1472  Callahan,  Joseph, 1890 

1470  Campbell,  Francis  J., 1890 

135 1  Clark,  John  F.,  ....  1887 

141 7  Conroy,  Charles  M., 1889 

1448  Cuite, 'Thomas,       1889 

1279  Danenhower,  James 1886 

1372  Dornin,  Robert  J., 1888 

1426  Dunbar,  Emery  M.,       1889 

1454  Dundore,  Clarence  H., 1890 

1327  Ether,  Fred.  C, 1886 

1301  Fetter,  Elmer  E., 1886 

1497  Fisher,  James  B.,        1890 

1381  Fisher,  John 1888 

1496  Flannery,  Anthony, 1890 

1439  Fleischer,  Harry  W., 1889 

1499  Garlow,  Gustav,  .  . 1890 

1 187  Goettler,  Christopher, 1884 

1348  Grant,  Edward  P.,.    .........    .1887 

1263  Gulden,  Joseph, 1885 

1262  Gulden,  William, 1885 

I3°3  Gutbrod,  George,       1886 

1280  Ham,  William, 1886 

13 15  Hardman,  Millard  F., 1886 

1495  Harr,  Milton, 1890 

1444  Hartzell,  James  A., 1889 

1455  Hill,  Frederick,  ...        1890 

1251  Hill,  Harry, 1885 

13 13  Hirschman,  Charles, 1886 

1466  Hoch,  Samuel  M., 1890 

1427  Hogan,  Edward  H., 1889 

1494  Holden,  James  E., 1890 

1305  Hollobaugh,  Burt, 1886 

1443  Ilch,  Charles  L., 1889 

1410  Jones,  Jesse  M.,       1889 

1394  Joyce,  Patrick,  1888 

1465  Killinger,  George  H., 1890 

1458  Klinefelter,  William, 1890 


Counties. 

Philadelphia. 

Lancaster. 

Luzerne. 

Blair. 

Philadelphia. 

Clinton. 

Blair. 

Tioga. 

Indiana. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Centre. 

Philadelphia. 

Fayette. 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

Bradford. 

Northumberland. 

Mercer. 

Montgomery. 

Dauphin. 

Allegheny. 

Schuylkill. 

Blair. 

Luzerne. 

Schuylkill. 

Crawford. 

Adams. 

Adams. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Bedford. 

Montgomery. 

Lehigh. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Berks. 

Bradford. 

Philadelphia. 

Armstrong. 

Allegheny. 

Northumberland. 

Allegheny. 

Dauphin. 

York. 
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1461 
1476 

1399 
1352 
1429 
1428 

Il62 

1420 

•1456 
144 1 

1377 

1422 

1423 

1222 
1152 
I430 
1393 
145 1 
1125 

1384 
1154 
I360 

1254 
1475 
I406 

1474 

I270 

1255 
I405 
1424 
I500 
I203 
1271 

143 1 
I376 

1445 
1257 
1385 
I326 

1323 
I386 
I49O 
I369 


1259 
I28l 

I3H 
I370 

1387 
I361 
I467 

1436 
II88 

1379 
I207 

1355 
1317 


Names.  Received. 

Klinehutnple,  Joseph, 1890 

Krapf,  August, 1890 

Kulp,  Donald  C,       1888 

Lascomb,  Samuel  J., 1887 

Littlehales,  William  W., .1889 

Lohr,  Thomas, 1889 

Loomis,  Levi  R.,  1883 

Lynch,  Ralph,  1889 

McAleer,  Charles  G., 1890 

McCarty,  Daniel, 1889 

McKissock,  George  B., 1888 

Miller,  Daniel  C, 1889 

Miller,  George  B., 1889 

Miller,  George  L,  .    .    .    .  ...  1884 

Miller,  Isaac, 1883 

Milligan,  Henry  A., 1889 

Napieralski,  Valenty,       1888 

Neidig,  Charles, 1890 

O'Malley,  Richard, 1882 

Paul,  William  B., 1888 

Perry,  William  H., 1883 

Porter,  George  F., 1887 

Reed,  Jesse,  .  1885 

Reichert,  John  V., 1890 

Rhoda,  William,        1889 

Roberts,  Thomas, .    .  1890 

Rodgers,  George,       1885 

Shatto,  Harry, 1885 

Schleicher,  Henry  D., 1889 

vSheehan,  Joseph,  1889 

Smith,  Louis, 1890 

Snyder,  William, 1884 

Stephan,  Edward, 1885 

Stewart,  Addison, 1889 

Sweeny,  William,       1888 

Swingle,  Elias  F., 1889 

Thompson,  Walter,  .  1885 

Trusal,  Edward, 1888 

Wallace,  Walter, 1886 

Waters,  William  J., 1886 

Wireman,  Kirk,  ...        1888 

Woods,  Frederick, 1890 

Young,  John, 1888 

GIRLS. 

Names.  Received. 

Albright,  Mary, -   ...  1885 

Benfield,  Lillie, 1886 

Bennett,  Susan, 1886 

Bobb,  Jessie, 1888 

Borlin,  Lucy  M., 1888 

Brown,  Margaret, 1887 

Carlin,  Mary  V., 1890 

Cassidy,  Annie  M., 1889 

Clunen,  Mary  A.,       1884 

Coleman,   Ella, 1888 

Collins,  Mary, 1884 

Conroy,  Jane, .    .  1887 

Conroy,  Lizzie, 1886 


Counties. 

Allegheny. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Lebanon. 

Northumberland . 

Indiana. 

Chester. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Allegheny, 

Allegheny. 

York. 

York. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Allegheny. 

Northumberland. 

Luzerne. 

Montgomery. 

Armstrong. 

McKean. 

Wayne. 

Philadelphia. 

Berks. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Perry. 

Lehigh. 

Lackawanna. 

Erie. 

Luzerne. 

Allegheny. 

Chester. 

Philadelphia. 

Wayne. 

Centre. 

Indiana. 

Philadelphia. 

Allegheny. 

Montour. 

Lancaster. 

Philadelphia. 


Counties. 

Lehigh. 

Luzerne. 

Lackawanna. 

Dauphin. 

Allegheny. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Crawford. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 
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Names.  Received. 

140 1  Coyle,  Maud  IC, 1889 

1390  Craven,  Emma  H 1888 

1413  Curren,  Mary  E., 1889 

1245  Davis,  Carrie, 1885 

1 1 72  Davis,  Elizabeth,    .        1883 

1462  Doby,  Mary  Elna 1890 

1432  Dreibelbis,  Lydia, 1889 

1463  Eccles,  Rebecca, 1890 

1362  Evans,  Alice, 1887 

1 143  Geretv,  Sarah, 1883 

1168  Gillen,  Catharine 1883 

1318  Hancock,  Annie, 1886 

1492  Harkins,  Isabella, 1890 

1359  Harris,  Ella  R., 1887 

1307  Hay,  Elizabeth, 1886 

1392  Heflen,  Annie 1888 

1345  Holland,  Kate, 1887 

1308  Holmes,  Elizabeth  S., 1886 

1409  Hughes,  Margaret, 1889 

1438  Jarvis,  Lillie  E., 1889 

1471  Jones,  Edith  M., 1890 

1282  Jones,  Jennie  A., ...  1886 

1312  Keegan,  Mary, 1886 

1291  Keene,  Mary  L., 1886 

137 1  Kelly,  Theresa  E., 1888 

1433  Knight,  Carrie  L., 1889 

1367  Lamereaux,  Bessie,    .........  1888 

1354  Lougeay,  Alice  C, 1887 

1260  Lukey,  Louisa, 1885 

1238  Millham,  Clara, 1885 

1447  Miller,  Cora  Edna,    .    .    . 1889 

1310  Miller,  Helen, 1886 

1265  Mitchell,  Emma, 1885 

1337  Monaghan,   Hannah, 1887 

1328  Moore,  Helen, 1887 

1181  Mousely,  Sarah  A., 1884 

1 139  Muldoon  Annie, 1883 

1269  Myers,  Amanda, 1885 

1402  Nay  lor,  Elizabeth, 1889 

1342  Parry,  Katharine  A.  W., 1887 

1247  Pfrommer,  Cecelia, 1885 

1435  Ratcliff,  Mattie, 1889 

1223  Rendell,  Eliza, 1884 

1473  Risinger,  Sadie  Bell, 1890 

1459  Roach,  Annie 1890 

1397  Rudolph,  WilhelminaM., 1888 

1452  Steel,  Annie,  •       1890 

1425  Silverthorn,  Mary  K., 1889 

1 1 12  Smith,  Lizzie, 1882 

121 2  Smith,  Henrietta, 1884 

1261  Stecker,  Florence 1885 

J395  Stover,  Carrie  M., 1888 

1419  Stutz,  Maria,       1889 

!453  Sybert,  Sarah  J.,  1890 

1358  Tosh,  Annie, 1887 

1158  Towsey,  Annie  M., 1883 

131 1  Turner,  Lizzie, .    .  1886 

1388  Webb,  Ann  J., 1888 

1276  Welsh,  Elizabeth 1885 


Counties. 

Lancaster. 

Westmoreland. 

Philadelphia. 

Blair. 

Lackawanna. 

Lancaster. 

Berks. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lancaster. 

Dauphin. 

Fayette. 

Lehigh. 

Allegheny. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Chester. 

Mercer. 

Lackawanna. 

Philadelphia. 

Allegheny. 

Northampton. 

Luzerne. 

Allegheny. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Somerset. 

Mifflin. 

Philadelphia. 

Chester. 

Philadel  phia. 

Delaware. 

Philadelphia. 

York. 

Philadelphia. 

Northampton. 

Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Indiana. 

Wayne. 

Allegheny. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Allegheny. 

Allegheny. 

Philadelphia. 

Lancaster. 

Philadelphia. 

Cambria. 

Luzerne. 

Juniata. 

Philadelphia. 

Allegheny. 

Philadelphia. 
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FROM  OTHER  STATES. 
BOYS. 

Names.  Received.  States. 

1469     Bradley,  Dyonisius, 1890  Delaware. 

1297     Biddle,  James  R., 1886  New  Jersey. 

1398     Collins,  Edward  L., 1888  New  Jersey. 

1248     Crossan,  Wellington, 1885  Delaware. 

1493     Fowler,  Joseph  R., 1890  New  Jersey. 

1336     Hughes,  Robert  S., 1887  New  Jersey. 

1460     Magonigal,  Harry  J., 1890  New  Jersey. 

1256     Sommerfeld,  George, 1885  New  Jersey. 

1446     Wall,  Thomas  A., 1889  Delaware. 


GIRLS. 


Names. 

1353  Ball,  Ida,  . 

1437  Churchill,  Elizabeth, 

1391  Deck,  Jessie, 

1468  Donato,  Julie  E.,    •    • 

1330  Fowler,  Katie,         .    . 

1464  Phillips,  Callie  L., 

1440  Schaeffer,  Matilda, 


Received. 

1887 
.  1889 
.    1888 

189O 
.  1887 
-  189O 
.    1889 


States. 

New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Louisiana. 
New  Jersey. 
Texas. 
New  Jersey. 


HOME  INMATES. 


Names 

Kinney,  Michael,  . 
Boyer,  Emma,  .  . 
Gutzlaff,  Fanny,  . 
Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D., 


Admitted  Received 

as  Pupils.       into  the  Home. 


States. 


1848 

1852 

Pennsylvania 

1854 

1863 

Pennsylvania 

1843 

1851 

China. 

1861 

1869 

China. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


The  Institution  is  located  at  Twentieth  and  Race 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  occupying  rather  more  than  two 
acres  of  land,  and  is  supplied  with  all  the  modern  comforts 
and  conveniences. 

The  aim  of  this  School  is  to  educate  the  blind  of  the 
State,  with  a  view  to  making  them  self-supporting  and 
good  citizens.  All  those  not  having  sufficient  sight  to  gain 
their  education  in  the  common  schools  are  eligible  for 
admittance . 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  the  branches  usually 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  such  higher  studies  as 
the  pupil  can  profitably  undertake.  We  have  every  facility 
for  giving  a  thorough  musical  education,  having  in  daily 
and  constant  use,  twenty-one  pianos,  one  grand  organ  and 
two  small  organs,  and  a  large  number  of  brass,  reed  and 
stringed  instruments.      Piano  tuning  also  is  taught. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  spend  a  greater  or  less  time 
in  the  work  department.  There  the  boys  are  taught  broom 
and  mattress  making,  carpet  weaving,  and  cane  seating  ; 
the  girls,  hand  and  machine  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting, 
and  in  some  cases,  cooking. 

Frequent  and  regular  periods  are  devoted  to  exercise  in 
gymnastics,  calisthenics  and  military  drill. 

The  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
make  provision  for  their  blind  here,  paying  for  board  and 
tuition,  while  parents,  guardians  or  counties  are  required 
to  provide  clothing,  to  pay  traveling  expenses  and  to  re- 
ceive their  charges  during  the  summer   vacation,    which 
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continues  from  the  last  Tuesday  in  June  to  the  first  Tues- 
day in  September. 

The  fee  for  those  able  to  pay  it  is  three  hundred  dollars 
for  the  school  year. 

The  most  suitable  age  for  admittance  is  between  five  (5) 
and  sixteen  (16),  although  those  older  than  sixteen  may 
be  received  for  special  instruction.  The  Institution  is 
neither  an  asylum  for  the  homeless  or  imbecile,  nor  a  hos- 
pital for  the  sick,  but  simply  a  school  for  the  educable 
blind.  Disorderly,  disobedient  and  unmanageable  pupils, 
as  well  as  those  who  are  mentally  deficient,  must  make 
way  for  those  likely  to  be  benefited  by  our  course  of  in- 
struction. 

Parents  will  do  well  to  encourage  their  blind  children 
to  seize  their  opportunities  ;  for  many  a  boy  or  girl  fails 
to  work  with  a  will  until  he  realizes  that  his  last  year  of 
pupilage  is  upon  him.  The  length  of  term  cannot  exceed 
twelve  years  and  rarely  would  be  more  than  eight. 

The  Institution  is  entirely  non-sectarian.  Pupils  are 
required  to  attend  the  Sunday  morning  service  at  the 
church  their  parents  may  designate. 

Blank  forms  of  application  will  be  sent  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  acting  principal.  Before  admittance,  pupils 
must  be  provided  with  sufficient  changes  of  good,  comfort- 
able clothing,  plainly  marked  with  indelible  ink,  and  this 
supply  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  as  necessity 
requires.  The  average  annual  cost  of  clothing  is  about 
thirty  ($30)  dollars  per  pupil. 

The  earlier  children  are  sent  to  us  the  more  we  can  do 
for  them.  Parents  are  cautioned  not  to  allow  the  forma- 
tion of  bad  habits,  such  as  swaying  the  body,  rolling  the 
head,  and  nervous  moving  of  the  hands.  Children  should 
be  taught  to  dress  and  care  for  themselves,  as  they  would 
do  if  they  had  their  sight.  Much  harm  is  done  by  over- 
indulgent  parents  doing  too  much  for  children  and  requir- 
ing too  little  of  them.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  play 
in  the  open  air  and  with  seeing  children. 

Alphabet  sheets  and  books  printed  in  raised  type  will 
be  furnished  on  application  free  of  charge.     Letters  from 
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parents  or  friends  of  blind  children,  whether  pupils  here 
or  not,  will  receive  attention. 

Pupils  are  allowed  to  receive  visitors  only  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons  of  each  week  ; — the  first 
Wednesday  of  the  month  excepted.  Parents  and  friends 
will  please  confine  their  visits  as  far  as  possible  to  the  times 
above  mentioned. 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN, 

Acting  Principal, 
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FIFTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF   THE 


MANAGERS 


OF   THE 


Pennsylvania  Institution 


FOR   THE 


INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND, 


At  their  Annual  Meeting,  December  17th,  1891. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
F.  McManus,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Stationers  and  Printers, 

21   NORTH   SIXTH   STREET. 


1892. 


Proceedings  of  the   Corporators  and  Members  at 
their  Annual  Meeting,  December  17th,  i8gi. 


At  the  Fifty-ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporators 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  held  at  the  Institution,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the 
Secretary,  on  Thursday,  December  17th,  1891,  four- 
thirty  o'clock,  p.  M. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lytle,  Mr.  William  R.  Lejee  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  John 
J.  Lytle  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Corporators  were 
read  by  the  Secretary. 

Dr.  Townsend,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
presented  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Audit 
and  Inspection,  the  Report  of  the  Principal  and  the  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  which  were  on  motion  referred 
to  the  new  Board  of  Managers,  about  to  be  elected,  with 
authority  to  publish  the  same  or  such  parts  thereof,  as 
they  may  deem  advisable. 

On  motion  the  Corporators  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
a  Board  of  Managers  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Chairman  appointed  Messrs.  Elwyn  and  Martin  as 
tellers. 

The  election  having  been  held,  the  tellers  reported  that 
the  following  named  persons  had  been  elected  : 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Patron  : 

His  Exceu,Ency,  ROBERT  E.  PATTISON. 


President : 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND,  (1858)* 


Vice-Presidents : 

WILIvIAM  R.  LEJEE,  (1848) 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  (1861) 

JOHN  CADWALADER,  (1870) 

EDWARD  COLES,  (1872) 


Corresponding  Secretary : 
GEORGE  HARRISON  FISHER,  (1876) 


Recording  Secretary : 

J.  SERGEANT  PRICE,  (1868) 


Treasurer : 

ROBERT  PATTERSON,  (1853) 


Consulting  Physician : 
ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.  D.,  (1882) 


Consulting  Surgeon: 

JOHN  ASHHURST,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  (1890) 


Managers , 


Oliver  A.  Judson,  M.  D., 

(1878) 

J.  Dundas  Lippincott, 

(1878) 

Galloway  C.  Morris, 

(1880) 

William  Drayton, 

(1882) 

J.  Wain  Vaux, 

(1883) 

Alfred  Iy.  Elwyn 

(1884) 

Sidney  L.  Wright, 

(1885) 

On  motion  adjourned. 

•First  elected. 


Eugene  Delano,  (1888) 

J.  Willis  Martin,  (1890) 

Thomas  Robins,  (J89o) 
Richard  A.  Cleemann,  M.  D.,  (1890) 

Ernest  Zantzinger,  (I89o) 

Owen  Wister,  (I89i) 

Joseph  M.  Shoemaker,  (1891) 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 

Secretary. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


Finance : 
WILLIAM  R.  LEJEE,  J.  SERGEANT  PRICE, 

JOHN  CADWALADER,  J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT. 


Instruction  : 
GEO.  H.  FISHER,  J.  WILLIS  MARTIN, 

EDWARD  COLES,  '  GALLOWAY  C.  MORRIS. 

JOHN  CADWALADER,  THOMAS  ROBINS, 

OWEN  WISTER. 


Household : 
WILLIAM  DRAYTON,  SYDNEY  L.  WRIGHT, 

OLIVER  A.  JUDSON,  M.  D.,  EUGENE  DELANO, 

J.  WALN  VAUX,  R.  A.  CLEEMANN,  M.  D. 

ERNEST  ZANTZINGER. 


Admission  and  Discharge: 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  GALLOWAY  C.  MORRIS, 

ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  THOMAS  ROBINS, 

JOSEPH   M.  SHOEMAKER. 


ladies'  Visiting  Committee; 

Miss  ELLEN  WOOD,  Miss  ANNE  C.  CARSON, 

Mrs.  J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT,  Mrs.  E.  L.  BOUDINOT, 

Mrs.  ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  Miss  EMILY  WHELEN, 

Mrs.  GEORGE  D.  PARRISH. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Principal : 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN. 

Acting  Prefect: 
JOHN  KITCHIN. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Chalfant  E.  Bivins,  Anna  E.  Robinson, 

Ellis  W.  Moore,  Amkua  Sanford, 

Mary  Dunning,  Mary  D.  Small, 

Hannah  Hogg,  Carolyn  H.  Hardy, 

Mary  Quinn,  Anna  E.  Roxby, 

Belle  Cole. 

Michael  Williams,  Monitor. 

Elizabeth  R.  Dunning,  Principal  Instructress. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

DAVID  D.  WOOD,  Principal  Instructor. 

Assistants: 

Henry  H.  Hahn,    Violin. 

Marion  F.  Leach,  Piano  and  Vocal. 

Thomas  H.  Ervin,  Piano  and  Tuning. 
Julius  Keller,  Band  Master. 

Adam  Geibel,  Piano  and  Vocal. 

BELLE  Small    Piano  and  Organ. 

Annie  G.  McLaughlin,  Music  Reader^ 
Robert  St.  Clair,  Supervisor. 


WORK  DEPARTMENT. 

VIRGINIA  R.  YERGER,  Mistress  of  Handicraft. 

James  Hamilton,  Brooms  and  Mattress. 
James  R.  Turner,  Cane. 

Michael  Crilly,  Carpet  and  Brooms. 

Lucina  Walt,  Knitting,  Crocheting,  Beads. 
Matilda  Cruser,  Sewing. 

Jessie  Gutzlaff,  Cane. 


Matron:  Assistant  Matron: 

REBECCA  R.  ROSELLE.  HELEN  Jones. 

Visiting  Physicians : 
EDWARD  W.  WATSON,  M.  D.  ALFRED  WHELEN,  M.  D, 

GEORGE  C.  HARLAN,  M.  D.,  Aurist  and  Ophthalmologist. 

Dentist: 
THOMAS  W.  BUCKINGHAM,  D.  D.  S. 


Fifty -Ninth    Annual    Report    of    the    Board    of 

Managers    to    the    Corporators,    the    Board 

of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities, 

and  the  Legislature. 


The  obvious  aim  in  any  school  for  the  blind  is  of  a 
double  nature.  It  is  personal,  through  its  attempt  in  each 
case  to  unhamper  the  individual  as  far  as  may  be  from  the 
clog  his  infirmity  puts  upon  him,  and  thus  to  lessen  his 
handicap  in  the  struggle  for  existence  ;  and  in  the  second 
place  it  is  public  and  economic.  For  by  perpetually  equip- 
ping a  class  of  citizens,  otherwise  helpless,  to  earn  or  partly 
earn  a  livelihood,  it  relieves  the  community  of  a  burden. 
What  becomes  chiefly  pertinent,  therefore,  in  a  report  like 
this,  which  is  virtually  but  a  summarizing  of  that  which 
may  be  found  at  greater  length  in  the  pages  of  the  report 
of  the  Principal,  is  to  mention  what  changes  and  influ- 
ences during  the  past  year  have  tended  to  help  individuals, 
and  what  new  channels  of  training,  industry,  or  informa- 
tion, if  any,  have  been  opened  for  the  blind  as  a  class. 

The  various  profitable  things  that  may  be  taught  blind 
people  fall  under  two  heads  :  acquirements  that  are  market- 
able, such  as  playing  and  tuning  musical  instruments, 
elocution,  or  broom  making  ;  and  acquirements  that 
merely  train,  or  diminish  the  vacancy  of  the  mind. 

Nothing  new  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  instruction 
in  marketable  acquirements  ;  but  as  to  handicrafts  it  should 
be  recorded  that  the  results  obtained  last  June  from  the 
class  in  wood  working  were  exceptionally  excellent,  more 
especially  the  work  of  the  girls,  for  whom  our  aim  and 
hopes  can  seldom  be  more  than  to  fit  them  for  the  simpler 
duties  of  housekeeping  and  to  render  them  pleasant  and 
intelligent  companions  in  their  homes.  During  this  year 
the  sales  of  manufactured  goods  amounted  to  $765,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  fifty  dollars  over  the  year  preceding, 
with  a  smaller  number  of  pupils.     These  sales  are  a  mat- 


ter  to  which  importance  has  never  been  attached,  so  far  as 
any  notion  of  profit  is  concerned,  the  cardinal  fact  of  im- 
parting some  useful  craft  to  the  pupil  being  the  immediate 
end  in  view,  and  the  figures  given  above  merely  enable 
comparisons  to  be  made,  and  show  that  in  this  special 
branch  the  Institution  retains  the  level  of  former  years. 

Of  instruction  that  tends  rather  to  general  training, 
two  new  branches  have  been  added.  Mental  arithmetic  is 
studied  by  the  four  lower  grades  of  pupils,  this  exercise 
having  been  deemed  a  useful  one  in  developing  accuracy, 
rapidity,  and  concentration.  Also,  the  experiment  of 
talking  to  pupils  once  a  week  upon  current  news  has  been 
tried,  and  with  success.  It  is  evident  that  besides  the 
knowledge  ordinarily  taught  in  public  schools,  most  of 
which  is  also  taught  here,  a  notion  of  the  important  events 
taking  place  each  week  in  the  world  helps  to  a  livelier  in- 
telligence and  reality  in  the  thoughts  of  blind  people. 

It  should  be  also  stated  that  the  Kindergarten  de- 
partment has  received  a  new  impetus  through  the  efforts 
of  a  teacher  who  has  been  chosen  to  devote  herself  ex- 
clusively to  this  work.  This  change  is  important,  as 
heretofore  separate  teachers  were  employed,  whose  time 
was  only  partially  dedicated  to  the  Kindergarten. 

In  the  Music  department  there  is  nothing  to  note 
beyond  its  continuing  excellence,  and  that  the  system  of 
advancement  according  to  merit  with  the  goal  in  view  of 
performing  at  a  public  concert,  will  be  again  pursued  this 
year  for  the  third  time.  The  plan  of  public  concerts  in 
which  advanced  blind  pupils  may  be  heard  together  with 
musicians  hired  from  outside  musical  organizations,  is  of 
the  highest  value.  It  stimulates  the  ambition  of  the 
pupils,  and  it  enables  the  public  to  discover  for  themselves 
that  the  blind  can  compete  creditably  in  music  with  those 
who  see.  Musical  instruction  is  given  to  all  pupils  in  the 
Institution  for  a  period  of  time  long  enough  to  reveal  in 
each  case  an  aptitude  for  that  art,  or  the  lack  of  it ;  and  the 
results  of  this  test  determine  whether  or  no  it  is  fair  to 
devote  further  time  to  the  musical  instruction  of  each  in- 
dividual who  has  submitted  to  it. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  change  of  all  is  one  of 
system.     Until  three  months  ago  the  school  was  ungraded. 
Boys  and  girls  have  now  been  divided  into  seven  grades, 
with  a  special  group  of  studies  appurtenant  to  each  grade. 
The  lower  includes  four  or  five  studies,  while  the  advanced 
ones   narrow   to   one   or   two.     This    system    allows   the 
younger  pupils  to  acquire  appropriate  general  information, 
while  the  older  are  able  to  develop  their  special  talents  if 
they  have  any.     Besides  the  intellectual  organizing  thus 
accomplished,   the  moral  stimulus   of  ambition,  hitherto 
largely  unprovided  for,  has  been  introduced.     Each  pupil 
knows  his  own  grade  and  desires  not  to  be  left  behind  by 
his  companions  when  they  advance  to  the  next  higher. 

The  physical  training  has  not  been  materially  modi- 
fied. Besides  gymnasium  work,  a  hundred  minutes  a  week 
are  spent  by  the  boys  in  military  drill.  For  the  satisfaction 
of  each,  his  measurements  are  taken  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  each  term.  The  girls  still  continue  their  calisthen- 
ics as  usual. 

There  has  been,  as  always,  some  difficulty  found  with 
new  pupils  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  who  should 
have  been  sent  to  the  Institution  much  earlier  in  their 
lives,  instead  of  allowing  through  a  mistaken  indulgence 
their  minds  to  go  idle  and  their  manners  unrestrained. 
Nothing  can  be  added  on  this  head  save  to  call  attention 
to  the  very  sound  remarks  made  by  the  Principal  in  his 
report. 

To  him  and  to  his  assistants  we  desire  to  express  our 

appreciation  of  their  interest  and  energy  in  maintaining 

and   advancing   the   standard   and   the  usefulness  of  the 

Institution. 

EDWARD   TOWNSEND, 

President. 
Philadelphia,  December  ist,  1891. 


Report  of  the  Principal  to  the 
Board   of  Managers. 


Gentlemen  : — The  system  of  training  necessary  to 
prepare  the  blind  for  such  ' '  complete  living  "  as  the  seeing 
attain  has  not  yet  been  devised.  Society  forgets  that  the 
blind  are  often  what  they  are  from  indolence,  and  that  it 
is  its  fault  that  they  may  be  called  the  pets  of  society,  boys 
and  girls  who  easily  win  gifts,  men  and  women  who  have 
been  excused  from  their  duties.  "  Sternness  and  kind- 
ness are  fellow  workers  not  often  enough  seen  together." 
Just  as  long  as  the  education  of  the  blind  is  deemed  by  the 
majority  of  people  a  matter  of  charity,  and  their  faults 
and  failures  are  overlooked  or  condoned  out  of  mere  pity 
for  their  affliction,  just  as  long,  in  short,  as  they  are  not 
prepared  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  seeing  in 
those  pursuits  which  they  are  equally  capable  of  follow- 
ing, just  so  long  indeed  will  our  schools  for  the  blind  fall 
short  of  the  utmost  that  lies  within  their  possibilities. 

The  best  results  cannot  be  obtained  from  young  peo- 
ple unless  their  surroundings  be  cheerful,  wholesome,  and 
uplifting.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
blind  are  not  influenced  by  visible  beauty.  A  change  can 
rarely  be  made  in  a  place  with  which  a  number  of  blind 
are  familiar  without  their  knowing  it.  Though  they  do 
not  see  beauty  with  their  own  eyes,  they  see  it,  indeed, 
through  another's  and  are  uplifted.  We  have  tried  to  do 
our  part  in  this  direction  by  painting,  papering,  and  im- 
proving to  such  an  extent  that  all  must  needs  notice  the 
change  and  be  affected  by  it. 

Besides  exacting  from  the  pupils  order  in  passing 
about  in  the  house,  the  essential  beauty  of  order  and 
harmony  has  been  shown  them  at  least  twice  a  day  during 
devotional  exercises,  which  have  been  made  attractive. 

In  my  last  report  I  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  value  to 
the  blind  of  pleasing  manners  and  good  address.      During 
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the  year  now  ended  efforts  to  help  our  pupils  in  this  regard 
have  met  with  considerable  success.  The  teachers  have 
helped  the  pupils  give  many  pleasing  entertainments,  con- 
sisting of  music,  declamations,  and  charades.  Happiness, 
pride  and  confidence  sprang  from  each  success.  Blind 
boys  and  girls  naturally  lack  confidence  in  themselves. 
This  trait,  when  it  amounts  to  wholesome  self-dissatisfac- 
tion, will  be  productive  of  the  highest  good,  if  it  leads  to 
an  ambition  to  keep  the  person  tidy,  to  cultivate  good 
carriage  and  address,  and  to  be  always  polite  and  courteous. 
Some  of  the  blind  who  have  acquired  these  graces  become 
conceited — but  I  have  noticed  that  this  conceit  is  generally 
accompanied  by  a  sort  of  business  ability  which  makes 
them  successful,  whereas  those  who  have  believed  that 
first-rate  skill  in  any  one  direction  would  of  itself  bring 
them  patronage  have  learned  too  late  that  something  else 
was  needed,  namely,  this  very  business  ability  and  push 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  Those  exhibitions  which  we 
have  given  to  the  public  from  time  to  time  we  have  tried 
to  make  truly  excellent,  by  holding  before  the  pupils' 
minds  the  fact  that  whatever  a  blind  man  does  goes  to 
the  credit  or  discredit  of  all  the  blind.  It  is  upon  the 
seeing  public  that  our  pupils  must  depend  bye-and-bye  for 
patronage,  and  this  patronage  they  will  never  have  unless 
they  have  been  able  to  inspire  confidence  in  themselves 
and  their  ability  to  do  all  they  pretend  to  do. 

LITERARY     DEPARTMENT. 

This  is  obviously  the  intellectual  department,  and 
is  to  the  blind  what  the  public  school  is  to  the  seeing. 
Almost  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools  are 
taught  here  ;  special  effort  is  put  forth  to  make  our  pupils 
use  the  English  language  correctly.  The  reading  and  the 
writing  of  tangible  points  are  made  use  of  in  connection 
with  nearly  every  study.  We  have  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  books  in  point,  and  make  use  of  text 
books  whenever  this  is  possible,  not  because  oral  instruc- 
tion is  not  usually  the  best,  when  given  by  really  skilled 
teachers  (and  they  are  very  rare,)  but   because   the   blind, 
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from  the  great  amount  of  oral  instruction  they  must  needs 
receive,  get  into  the  indolent  habit  of  imbibing  knowledge 
without  effort,  or  by  mere  act  of  memory.  This  is  the 
passive  method,  and  does  not  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
successful  study  of  geometry  and  like  abstract  subjects. 
The  best  teacher  is,  then,  not  the  one  who  does  the  most 
work  for  his  pupils  ( this  is  a  common  mistake  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind,)  but  he  who  gets  the  most  work  out 
of  them.  Such  a  teacher  cannot  fail  to  be  a  good  discipli- 
narian. And  just  here  let  me  say  that  the  teacher  who 
cannot  discipline  is  not  earning  his  salary,  and  that  I 
judge  a  teacher  more  from  the  appearance  of  his  classes 
than  from  anv  other  one  si^n. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  work  accomplished  during 
the  past  year  in  this  department  has  not  been  satisfactory. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  seemed  to  me  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  the  school  was  ungraded,  and  without  fixed  schedule 
of  studies.  Then,  the  unsettled  condition  of  things  includ- 
ing the  many  recent  changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers  made 
good  results  less  possible.  Therefore,  before  beginning 
the  new  term  three  months  ago,  the  principal  instructors 
divided  the  boys -and  the  girls  into  seven  grades,  and  work 
was  -begun  on  this  basis.  Now  each  pupil  knows  what 
grade  he  belongs  to,  and  what  are  the  studies  of  the  grade. 
There  is  now  some  class  feeling,  and  further  we  have  in- 
troduced the  two  elements  of  pride  in  advancing  and  shame 
in  being  left  behind.  The  graded  system  has  worked  like 
a  charm  in  the  institutions  where  I  have  taught,  and  to 
my  mind  a  large  school  for  boys  and  girls  cannot  afford  to 
dispense  with  the  practical  workings  of  the  system,  be  the 
theory  of  individual  needs  and  work  ever  so  fine.  Our 
lower  grades  pursue  four  or  five  subjects  at  a  time,  our 
higher  grades  two,  or  possibly  but  one.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  the  chief  attention  of  the  younger  pupils  is 
given  to  school  work  proper,  while  that  of  the  older  ones 
is  directed  to  the  specialty  of  music  or  of  a  trade.  The 
rule  is,  that  every  pupil  shall  take  at  least  one  study,  the 
only  exceptions  being  adults  here  to  learn  a  trade,  or 
graduates  of  other  institutions  here  to  take  an  advanced 
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course  in  music.  Many  of  our  advanced  music  pupils 
complain  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  pursue  any  of  the 
higher  literary  branches,  not  recognizing  that  these  very 
things  make  them  more  intelligent,  broader,  rounder,  and 
pleasanter  companions  for  the  seeing,  and  give  them  that 
power  of  mind  which  will  enable  them  better  to  under- 
stand and  interpret  music  itself. 

The  list  of  subjects  studied  during  the  year  will  be 
found  further  on.  Apropos  of  the  study  of  mental  arith- 
metic, recommended  in  last  year's  report,  the  bearing  of 
the  following  quotation,  when  applied  to  the  blind,  will  be 
readily  understood.  The  writer  has  been  treating  of  the 
eye-mindedness  of  people  nowadays.  "The  old  fash- 
ioned mental  arithmetic  has  given  place  to  the  so-called 
practical  arithmetic,  and  the  name  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
nomer, since  the  student  of  it  is,  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
committed  to  the  use  of  pencil  and  paper  for  any  mathemat- 
ical computation  higher  than  the  multiplication  table."  * 
Our  first  four  grades  study  mental  arithmetic,  our  last 
three  written  arithmetic,  geometry,  or  algebra. 

The  experience  of  the  last  five  years  has  proved  the 
use  of  the  Taylor  Octagonal  Slate  to  be  such  a  saving  in 
time,  money,  and  convenience  that  a  short  description  of 
the  slate  is  copied  from  our  report  of  1888. 

"A  piece  of  sheet  metal  (zinc,)  is  perforated  with  oc- 
tagonal holes,   thus  : 


Square  type  are  used,  and  may  be  inserted  in  the  slate 
in  eight  positions  :  thus  a  single  type  can  represent  eight 
figures.  Eight  more  are  readily  obtained  by  inverting  the 
type  and  using  the  character  on  the  other  end.  These 
characters  are  simple  in  extreme,  having  a  ridge  on  one 
end,  and  on  the  other  two  dots  in  the  same  position.  The 
numbers  then  are  represented  as  follows  : 


*Dr.  Patrick  on  "The  Rivalry  of  the  Higher  Senses,"  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  October,  1891. 
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OoOnOaOu 

9  0  +  -  X  -H  ::; 

ODOnonOa 

By  a  slight  modification  these  characters  can  have 
literal  values  assigned,  and  be  used  in  algebraic  calcula- 
tions. 

An  important,  but  secondary  consideration  in  the 
adoption  of  these  slates,  is  their  cheapness,  as  they  cost 
but  fifty  cents  each,  and  the  type  but  forty-two  cents  per 
pound." 

Last  year  one  of  our  teachers  suggested  that  we  spend 
one  class  hour  a  week  in  giving  the  pupils  a  talk  on  the 
current  news.  This  has  been  done  as  described  in  the 
u  Mentor"  of  April,  1891,  and  with  such  good  results  that 
it  will  be  continued.  It  puts  the  blind  in  touch  with  the 
world  and  gives  them  fresh  and  interesting  food  for 
thought. 

The  kindergarten  work  accomplished  during  the  year 
has  been  important.  Miss  Frances  Clare,  who  taught  the 
girls,  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  term.  Her  gentle  and 
refined,  yet  firm  manner,  made  her  teaching  especially 
successful.  The  boys  lost  their  teacher  earlier  in  the 
term.  Miss  Sarah  Kennard,  much  as  she  wanted  to  re- 
main with  us,  was,  in  November,  1890,  seized  with  a 
severe  illness  and  was  somewhat  later  forced  to  resign. 
She  had  been  doing  excellent  work,  and  we  were  sorry  to 
to  lose  her.  Miss  Flora  R.  Page  was  elected  to  Miss 
Kennard's  place,  which  she  filled  to  general  satisfaction. 
She  was  a  disciplinarian  ;  was  most  conscientious  in 
performing  her  whole  duty.  But  she  was  not  strong  ; 
therefore  we  have  been  recently  obliged  to  accept  her 
resignation  too. 

I  have  not  been  satisfied  with  the  results  of  having  a 
boys'  kindergarten  and  a  girls'  kindergarten  under  sep- 
arate teachers  who  gave  part  of  their  time  to  other  teach- 
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ing.  Surely  the  importance  of  the  Froebel  Methods  in 
the  education  of  little  blind  boys  and  girls  is  very  great. 
Accordingly,  a  graduate  of  a  Boston  Normal  Training 
Class  for  Kindergartners,  Miss  Carolyn  H.  Hardy,  has 
been  chosen  as  kindergartner  for  the  school,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  advisability  of  ever  bringing  blind  boys  and 
girls  together  has  been  settled  as  far  as  our  kindergarten 
children  are  concerned  by  bringing  them  together  in  class 
as  much  as  possible. 

Other  changes  have  been  made  in  the  corps  of  literary 
teachers.  Mr.  Ellis  W.  Moore,  a  recent  graduate  of  Wes- 
leyan  University,  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  teacher 
in  place  of  Mr.  Herbert  Bates,  of  the  class  of  1890,  Har- 
vard, whose  resignation  was  accepted  with  regret  at  the 
close  of  last  term.  Miss  Anna  E.  Roxby,  a  graduate  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Bloomsburg,  Penna. ,  and  a 
teacher  with  experience,  has  also  been  made  an  assistant 
in  the  literary  department. 

There  seems  to  be  every  promise  that  the  present 
school  year  will  be  a  successful  one  ;  for  on  every  hand  we 
find  enthusiasm  for  the  work. 

The  subjects  studied  during  the  year,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  pursuing  each  are  as  follows. 


Geometry 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Arithmetic 

Latin 

Etymology 

Geography 

Grammar 

History 

Literature 

Physical  Geography 

Object  Lessons 

Physics 

Science 

Reading 

Language 

General  Information 

Writing 

Kindergarten 

Clay  Modelling 

English  Composition 

Spelling  is  taught  in  connection  with  all  literary  studies 


6 
14 

J35 

8 

14 
92 
90 

65 
23 

8 

12 

7 
6 

164 

21 

164 

164 

32 
32 
99 
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DEPARTMENT   OF  MUSIC. 

The  ability  to  use  the  Braille  notation  is  fundamental 
in  this  department.  Our  library  contains  copies  of  all  the 
important  music  embossed  in  the  printing  houses  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Boston.  No  music  is  learned  directly 
from  the  music  reader,  but  is  studied  either  from  the 
printed  copy  or  from  one  which  the  pupil  has  written  out 
from  dictation.  The  corps  of  teachers  has  remained 
nearly  the  same  for  several  years.  This  fact  and  the  fact 
that  the  department  is  in  charge  of  so  enthusiastic  and 
experienced  a  musician  as  Mr.  D.  D.  Wood  has  enabled  it 
to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

For  rudimentary  instruction  in  music,  new  pupils, 
if  neither  too  young  nor  too  old,  are  put  into  singing 
classes,  where  they  usually  remain  one  year.  If,  by  the 
end  of  this  probationary  period,  a  pupil  has  shown  no 
musical  ability  whatever,  he  is  dropped  from  the  depart- 
ment, but  if  he  has  shown  any  ability  he  is  placed  in  a 
piano  class  of  four,  where  he  receives  fundamental  drill  at 
the  instrument.  As  soon  as  one  of  the  four  is  sufficiently 
ahead  of  the  other  three  he  is  advanced  to  a  higher  class, 
and  so  on  until  ready  for  private  lessons.  All  piano 
pupils  are  tested  three  times  a  year  in  public  examination. 
Whenever  anyone  fails  both  in  the  examination  and  in 
the  quarter's  work,  his  parents  are  notified  that  he  has 
been  dropped,  and  that  he  may  be  tried  again  only  at  his 
and  their  urgent  solicitations.  This  is  the  system  of  ad- 
vancement according  to  merit.  Nearly  every  pupil  deems 
it  a  privilege  to  belong  to  the  music  department,  and  this 
department,  managed  on  business  principles,  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  others  that  cannot  be  so  managed. 

The  piano  is  more  generally  taught  than  any  other 
instrument.  But  reed-organ,  pipe-organ,  violin,  band 
instruments,  and  singing  are  taught  to  those  who  show  an 
aptitude  for  them.  Our  large  organ  is  one  of  the  finest 
used  for  school  purposes  in  the  United  States. 

The  very  excellent  work  done  in  music  has  been 
shown  in  the  good  singing  at  prayers,  in  the  public  eve- 
ning concerts,  and  in  the  monthly  afternoon  exhibitions.. 
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Programs  of  some  of  these  concerts  will  be  found  towards 
the  end  of  this  report.  The  public  will  never  believe  in 
the  ability  of  musicians  who  are  blind,  nor  will  it  patro- 
nize them  until  it  has  seen  and  heard  them  for  itself.  To 
bring  our  most  advanced  pupils  before  the  public,  we 
gave,  in  the  spring  of  1889,  and  again  last  spring,  high 
class  concerts,  to  which  we  invited  music  lovers  of  the 
city.  To  accompany  our  soloists  we  hired  twenty-five 
members  of  the  Germania  Orchestra.  The  money  ex- 
pended in  this  way  could  not  have  been  put  to  the  better 
advantage  of  the  blind  ;  for  besides  giving  our  pupils  the 
best  accompaniment  possible,  it  showed  them  in  conjunc- 
tion with  seeing  musicians.  We  hope  to  give  a  like  con- 
cert next  spring. 

Very  few  of  our  pupils  can  expect  to  perforin  wor- 
thily enough  to  play  in  one  of  these  first-class  concerts. 
Indeed,  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  blind  will  ever  be 
able  to  make  a  success  at  the  livelihood  of  music.  It  is 
said  that  in  Japan  the  terms  masseur  and  blindman  may 
be  used  synonymously,  because  any  blind  man  may  learn 
to  become  a  good  rubber.  But  the  same  relation  does  not 
exist  between  the  terms  musician  and  blindman;  for  few 
of  them  can  reach  the  highest  excellence  which  the  name 
musician  really  implies.  That  many  do  learn  to  play  and 
sing  is  natural  enough  ; — is  not  music  the  highest  profes- 
sion in  which  want  of  sight  alone  forms  no  obstacle  to  the 
highest  excellence?  Further,  a  career  of  music  offers  a 
more  placid  life  than  one  of  making  brooms,  for  instance. 
Hence  it  is,  that  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  young  blind 
essay  music,  partly  because  it  affords  them  pleasure,  but 
chiefly  because  it  means  bread  and  butter.  It  is  true  that 
want  of  sight  leads  many  into  music,  who,  had  they  kept 
their  sight,  would  not  have  thought  of  it  as  a  profession,, 
but  it  is  not  true  that  blindness  brings  with  it  any  compensa- 
tions in  the  way  of  added  musical  ability.  However,  even 
a  small  proficiency  in  music,  if  it  does  not  lead  to  the 
street  or  to  the  saloon,  must  help  our  pupils  to  live  more 
bravely  and  happily.  And  we  are  anxious  that  all  should 
learn  to  play  at  least  a  little. 
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Hearing  is  the  gateway  to  the  soul  of  the  blind. 
Music  is  their  chief  source  of  aesthetic  culture.  Of  all 
the  senses,  hearing  "Is  the  one  which  most  readily  and 
most  largely  lends  itself  to  impassioned,  emotional,  or,  as 
we  otherwise  name  it,  poetical  or  aesthetical  feeling. "  * 
"But  music  is  never  more  delightful  than  when  listened 
to  in  darkness,  without  obtrusion  of  the  music  paper,  or 
instrument  or  performer."  * 

THE  TUNING  OF  PIANOS. 

Ail  ambitious  city  car  driver,  conscious  of  innate 
ability  perhaps,  but  surely  ignorant  of  what  he  was  talking 
about,  called  at  the  institution  not  long  ago  and  asked 
permission  to  receive  lessons  in  piano  tuning,  saying  that 
he  thought  he  could  learn  enough  in  three  weeks  to 
enable  him  to  improve  upon  his  present  business.  I  trust 
this  is  not  the  popular  conception  of  the  difficulty  of  learn- 
ing the  art  of  piano  tuning.  Our  young  men  devote  to  its 
acquisition  several  hours  a  day  for  several  years.  We 
attempt  to  turn  out  first-class  tuners.  The  twelve  now  in 
the  tuning  rooms  are  nearly  all  the  most  advanced  of  our 
performing  musicians,  and  these,  when  they  are  grad- 
uated, will  go  forth  with  the  confidence  of  being  doubly 
equipped  for  self-support. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HANDICRAFT. 

This  is  our  department  of  manual  training,  and  nat- 
urally holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum.  Every 
girl  spends  daily  an  hour  or  more  in  the  work  room.  We 
are  not  so  strict  with  all  the  boys.  For  instance,  the  very 
little  boys  do  not  go  to  the  workshop.  They  begin  to  use 
their  hands  in  the  kindergarten  ;  and  our  best  and  most 
talented  music  pupils  are  not  necessarily  continued  work- 
ing at  a  trade.  Still,  almost  all  our  boys  and  young  men 
learn  cane-seating,  broom,  carpet,  and  mattress  making. 
Most  of  them  will  have  to  follow  one  or  more  of  these 
trades.      These  are   honorable    pursuits,    at   which   well 


*Dr.  Wilson,  "The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge." 
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instructed  blind  men  need  only  energy,  business  ability, 
and  good  habits  in  order  to  succeed.  With  the  girls,  inde- 
pendent self-support  by  handiwork  is  a  different  matter. 
Few  can  hope  to  attain  to  this  ;  but  where  girls  have 
homes  to  go  to,  the  instruction  obtained  at  school  ought 
to  enable  them  to  become  handy  at  any  kind  of  house- 
work, and  thus  to  earn  more  than  the  cost  of  support. 
The  consciousness  of  being  really  valuable  to  father  or 
mother  or  other  relative,  will  bring  our  girl  comfort  and 
happiness  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  music  or  the  other 
culture  received  at  school  will  be  absorbed  by  others  of  the 
family.  Thus  she  who  once  seemed  a  prospective  burden 
and  a  sorrow  will  prove  herself  a  joy  and  a  blessing. 

This  is  the  end  to  which  we  are  training  the  girl  who 
goes  daily  from  the  piano  or  the  class-room  to  the  dining- 
room  to  wash  dishes,  to  the  chamber  to  make  beds,  and  to 
the  work-room  to  learn  to  sew,  to  knit,  and  to  crochet.  Our 
cooking  class  is  not  meant  to  turn  out  cooks,  but  to  teach 
a  few  girls  to  do  the  common  work  of  the  kitchen,  and  to 
know  as  much  as  possible  about  provisions  and  other 
staples  commonly  brought  into  kitchens,  and  to  help  pre- 
pare them  for  the  table. 

The  small  class  in  woodworking  has  done  very  well. 
Six  boys  have  been  absorbed  in  this  work  for  four  hours  a 
week.  Their  instructor  has  spoken  of  the  interest  it  is  to 
him  to  adjust  the  methods  which  he  uses  with  seeing 
pupils  to  ours.  The  character  and  amount  of  work  done 
in  this  department  has  been  satisfactory,  that  in  the  girls' 
workroom  especially  so.  The  display  in  June  was  the 
finest  that  I  had  ever  happened  to  see  in  an  institution 
for  the  blind. 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT    OF    THE   YEAR. 

Dr. 

Stock  on  hand  October  ist,  1890       .  .         $    453.11 

Materials  purchased  ....  607.30 

Profit        .......  38.54 


Cr. 


$1,098.95 


Manufactured  goods  sold  .         .         .         $     765.04 

Stock  on  hand  September  ist,  1891    .  .  333-9 l 


$1,098.95 
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MANUFACTURES    FOR   THE   YEAR. 


Boys. 


137  dozen  brooms     . 

28  chairs  caned 
207  mattresses  filled  . 
381  yards  carpet  woven 


Girls 


90  sheets  hemmed, 
756  towels  hemmed, 
188  pillow  cases  hemmed, 

65  wash  rags, 
8  handkerchiefs, 

39  neckties  hemmed, 

50  aprons, 

10  night  dresses, 

53  pieces  underwear, 

7  white  shirts, 

29  calisthenic  dresses, 

8  dresses, 


2  dress  waists, 
32  children's  bibs, 
10  miscellaneous, 
19  mattresses  made, 
13  mattresses  repaired, 

3  fancy  macreme  baskets, 
1  fancy  macreme  drape, 

7  receivers  made  of  melon 

seeds, 
1  hand  bag  made  of  melon 

seeds, 
1  slipper  bag  outlined  and 
made, 
204  knitted     and    crocheted 

articles, 
163  pieces  of  bead  work. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

A  very  important  part  played  by  physical  exercise 
is  to  rouse  the  body  so  that  the  spirit  for  study  shall  be 
quickened  and  the  mind  cleared.  Inasmuch  as  sufficient 
daily  out-door  frolic  is  impracticable  with  our  girls  and 
our  older  boys,  we  must  prescribe  artificial  exercise  for 
all.  The  boys  are  required  to  spend  a  hundred  minutes 
a  week  in  military  drill,  which,  in  fair  weather,  is  con- 
ducted in  the  open  air.  The  gymnasium  work  of  the 
boys  has  been  made  attractive  by  its  variety  and  vigor. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  term  a  record  of  each  boy's 
bodily  measurements  is  made,  and  another  is  made  at  the 
close.  The  satisfaction  with  which  the  average  boy  con- 
templates his  increase  in  size  and  strength  is  proverbial. 
We  put  the  girls  through  a  course  in  calisthenics,  and 
trust  for  pleasurable  stimulus  to  the  final  exhibition ;  for 
every  one  who  takes  part  in  this  receives  several  tickets 
for  her  friends.  The  calisthenic  exhibition  held  last 
spring  was  a  pleasing  success. 
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STATISTICS. 

The  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows  : 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Resident  at  last  report     .  94  85  179 

Admitted 
Re-admitted    . 


22 

16 

38 

3 

2 

5 

119 

103 

222 

20 

12 

32 

99 

91 

190 

Population  of  the  year     . 
Discharged  during  the  year 
Remaining  at  close  of  year 

Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  39  were  from  Penn- 
sylvania, 3  from  New  Jersey,  1  from  Alabama.  Of  those 
in  attendance  during  the  year,  165  were  supported  by 
Pennsylvania  (thirty-eight  counties  being  represented), 
13  by  New  Jersey,  3  by  Delaware,  the  remainder  by  the 
Institution  or  by  friends. 

Causes  of  Blindness. — Congenital,  7  ;  atrophy  of 
optic  nerve,  7;  conjunctivitis,  3;  choroiditis,  1;  disease  of 
cornea,  1;  granular  lids,  2;  inflammation,  5;  iritis,  1; 
lead  poisoning,  1;  measles,  1;  meningitis,  1;  ophthalmia,  6; 
scrofula,  1;  smallpox,  1;  traumatic,  5. 

Nativity. — Pennsylvania,  27;  other  States,  11;  for- 
eign born,  5. 

Relatives  Blind. — Three  boys  have  each  a  blind 
sister,  one  boy  has  a  sister  and  a  brother  blind;  one  boy 
has  a  blind  grandmother,  one  boy  a  blind  brother,  one 
girl  a  blind  brother,  one  girl  a  blind  sister. 

Health. — The  general  health  of  the  school  has 
been  good.  During  the  winter  months  there  were  several 
cases  of  grippe  (influenza)  and  of  pneumonia.  All  but 
one  of  these,  however,  yielded  readily  to  treatment. 

Necrology. — There  have  been  three  deaths  :  Harry 
W.  Reedy,  aged  18  years,  who  died  at  the  Institution 
from  some  obscure  brain  disease,  probably  secondary  to 
an  old  attack  of  meningitis  ;  Edward  Stephan,  aged  17 
years,  who  died  at  the  Institution  from  pneumonia  ;  also 
Annie  Tosh,  aged  17  years,  who  died  at  her  home  from 
consumption. 
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In  1890  we  obtained  from  the  Census  Bureau  at 
Washington,  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  all  minors 
in  Pennsylvania  reported  blind,  or  of  such  defective  eye- 
sight that  they  were  debarred  from  receiving  instruction 
in  the  common  schools.  The  whole  number  of  names 
was  1634,  which  does  not  include  those  in  the  two  insti- 
tutions of  the  State.  Our  office  sent  a  written  letter 
inclosing  an  addressed  postal  card  to  all  those  reported 
to  be  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  and  mailed  an 
Institution  Report  to  all  from  whom  replies  were  received. 

The  following  table  will  be  found  instructive  : 

Letters  sent  out            .              .              .              .  788 

Replies  received           ....  230 

Letters  returned  unclaimed     .              .              .  208 

Unheard  from        .       .              .              .              .  350 

Whole  number  of  names  received  from  bureau  1634 

Those  known  to  have  been  taught  here             .  68 

Leaving  without  special  training         .              .  T566 

Allowing  liberally  for  all  kinds  of  mistakes,  we  find 
in  the  State  the  number  of  "  blind"  who  are  not  receiving 
special  training  to  be  proportionally  very  large  to  the 
number  who  have  been  or  are  receiving  such  training. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  take  occasion  here  publicly  to  acknowledge  the 
kindnesses  which  we  have  received  during  the  year  from 
the  following : 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Gillespie  .            .           Thomas  Concerts. 

Messrs.  Burditt  &  North  Concert  and  Lecture  Tickets. 

Miss  H.  Harris         .  .            .              Concert  Tickets. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Adams  .            .             Lecture  Tickets. 

The  Philadelphia  Chorus  .            .              Concert  Tickets. 

Mr.  George  W.  Childs  .            .             Thomas  Concert. 

Rev.  Chosn  B.  Howi  .              Address  to  the  School. 

Lincoln  L.  Eyre,  Esq.  .               Address  to  the  School. 

Wm.  King  &  Co.     ....  Candies. 

Also  the  donations  from  the  following  pupils  : 

George  Sommerfeld  .  .  .        Wax  Candle. 

Elna  Doby     .  .  .  .  .  .         Mica. 
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To   Parents  of  Blind    Children    not  t7i  School,   or  to  any 
interested  in  such  CJiildren  : 

We  have  recently  received  at  our  institution  a  number 
of  boys  and  girls,  thirteen,  fourteen,  or  fifteen  years  of  age, 
whose  parents  (either  from  ignorance  of  schools  where  their 
children  could  be  trained  and  cared  for  or  from  an  unwise 
desire  to  keep  them  under  their  constant  care)  have  let 
them  remain  at  home  until  now  in  a  state  of  helpless 
dependence  and  of  physical  and  mental  inactivity.  What 
can  we  do  with  such  ?  Had  they  come  to  us  earlier  some 
would  have  been  independent,  helpful  young  people.  Now 
we  must  first  arouse  them  to  an  activity  which  was  nat- 
ural to  them  when  they  were  five  or  six  years  old.  Even 
if  we  succeed  in  this,  their  education  is  retarded  many 
years,  but  with  most  of  .them  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
overcome  the  effect  of  the  ten  or  more  years  during  which 
their  minds  were  allowed  to  be  unused. 

Very  few  mothers  have  the  time  to  devote  to  a  blind 
child  which  is  necessary  to  give  him  proper  exercise,  to 
familiarize  him  with  the  objects  surrounding  him,  and  to 
teach  him  in  the  way  he  must  learn.  We  have  an  excel- 
lent kindergarten  where  the  blind  child  of  six  is  given  just 
the  training  he  needs  to  prepare  him  for  the  work  which 
leads  to  an  active,  useful  life.  It  is  not  kindness  for  a 
mother  to  keep  her  blind  child  at  home,  to  watch  it  and 
to  do  everything  for  it.  She  would  not  think  of  treating 
her  other  children  so.  The  loss  of  sight  does  not  in  itself 
change  the  constitution  of  a  child.  The  same  laws  govern 
his  being  as  would  if  the  windows  of  his  soul  were  not 
darkened.  When  we  can  have  the  young  blind  to  teach, 
the  education  of  the  blind  will  advance  by  a  long  stride. 

CONCLUSION. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  commend  the  general  enthusiasm 
of  the  teachers  and  officers  who  during  the  past  year  have 
brought  about  the  existing  good  feeling,  order  and  subor- 
dination of  the  pupils. 

With  due  appreciation  of  the  cordial  support  of  your- 
selves, gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

I  respectfully  submit  this  report, 

EDWARD   E.  ALLEN, 

Principal. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS. 

December  1st,  1891. 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 


BOYS. 

Names.  Received. 

1457  Agnew,  William 1890 

1249  Applebach,  John,      1885 

1540  Arnd,  Charles  F.,      1891 

15 14  Attwood,  Samuel, 1891 

1296  Bausch,  Jacob, 1886 

1505  Beans,  Harmon, 1891 

14 16  Bilgram,  Oscar, 1889 

1380  Boone,  Edward  H., 1888 

1325  Brunner,  Edward,        1886 

1524  Burt,  Guy,  .    . 1891 

1243  Caldwell,  Joseph,      1885 

1470  Campbell,  Francis  J., 1890 

1351  Clark,  John  F.,  1887 

1417  Conroy,  Charles  M., 1889 

1448  Cuite,  Thomas, 1889 

1279  Danenhower,  James, 1886 

15 18  Delfine,  Laborie 1891 

1515  Donnelly,  John  J., 1891 

1372  Dornin,  Robert  J., 1888 

1426  Dunbar,  Emery  M., 1889 

1327  Ether,  Fred.  C, 1886 

1301  Fetter,  Elmer  E.,      •    •    1886 

1381  Fisher,  John, .  1888 

1439  Fleischer,  Harry  W., ■..-'.  1889 

1499  Garlow,  Gustav, 1890 

1348  Grant,  Edward  P., 1887 

1263  Gulden,  Joseph, 1885 

1262  Gulden,  William 1885 

1280  Ham,  William,  1886 

1 315  Hardman,  Millard  F., 1886 

1495  Harr,  Milton, 1890 

15 1 1  Hartline,  Edgar, 1891 

1444  Hartzell,  James  A., 1889 

1455  Hill,  Frederick, 1890 

125 1  Hill,  Harry,  1885 

1313  Hirschman,  Charles, 1886 

1466  Hoch,  Samuel  M., 1890 

1427  Hogan,  Edward  H., 1889 

1494  Holden,  James  E., 1890 

1443  Hch,  Charles  L., 1889 

1410  Jones,  Jesse  M., 1889 

J394  Joyce,  Patrick, 1888 

1532  Klausner,  Herman, 1891 

1461  Klinehumple,  Joseph, 1890 

1399  Kulp,  Donald  C,      1888 

1352  Lascomb,  Samuel  J., 1887 

1429  Littlehales,  William  W., 1889 


Counties. 

Philadelphia. 

Lancaster. 

Allegheny. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Bucks 

Philadelphia. 

Clinton. 

Blair. 

Luzerne. 

Indiana. 

Philadelphia. 

Centre. 

Philadelphia. 

Fayette. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

Bradford. 

Mercer. 

Bucks. 

Allegheny. 

Blair. 

Luzerne. 

Crawford. 

Adams. 

Adams. 

Northampton. 

Bedford. 

Montgomery. 

Montgomery. 

Lehigh. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Berks. 

Bradford. 

Philadelphia. 

Allegheny. 

Northumberland. 

Allegheny. 

Philadelphia. 

Allegheny. 

Philadelphia. 

Lebanon. 

Northumberland. 
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1428 

Il62 

1420 

1456 
1441 

1546 

1422 

1423 
1430 
1125 
1547 
1528 
1384 
1 154 

1360 

1254 

1406 
1270 

1255 

1513 
1424 

1500 
1502 

143 1 
1445 

1257 

1385 

1326 

1323 
1386 
1369 


1259 
1281 

1314 
1370 

1537 
1361 
1467 

1436 
1 188 

1379 

1207 

1503 
1317 

1401 

1413 
1245 

1462 

1516 

1504 
1432 

1525 
1463 

1538 

1362 

1522 


Names.  Received. 

Lohr,  Thomas,       1889 

Loomis,  Levi  R 1883 

Lynch,  Ralph, 1889 

McAleer,  Charles  G., 1890 

McCarty,  Daniel, 1889 

McKee,  Robert,         1891 

Miller,  Daniel  C,      •    -    .  1889 

Miller,  George  E., 1889 

Milligan,  Henry  A., 1889 

O'Malley,  Richard, 1882 

O'Neill,  Charles,  1891 

Otto,  Christian  H.,  .........  1891 

Paul,  William  B.,      .    .    .    .  .    .  1888 

Perry,  William  H., 1883 

Porter,  George  F., 1887 

Reed,  Jesse, 1885 

Rhoda,  William, 1889 

Rodgers,  George, 1885 

Shatto,  Harry,       1885 

Schmid,  Walter  T.,      1891 

Sheehan,  Joseph, 1889 

Smith,  Louis 1890 

Smith,  William  C, 1891 

Stewart,  Addison, 1889 

Swingle,  Elias  F., 1889 

Thompson,  James  A., 1891 

Thompson,  Walter,      1885 

Trusal,  Edward,  1888 

Wallace,  Walter, 1886 

Waters,  William  J., 1886 

Wireman,  Kirk, 1888 

Young,  John, ....  1888 

GIRI,S. 

Names.  Received. 

Albright,  Mary, 1885 

Benfield,  Lillie, 1886 

Bennett,  Susan, 1886 

Bobb,  Jessie, 1888 

Brady,  Sophia,       1891 

Brown,  Margaret, 1887 

Carlin,  Mary  V., 1890 

Cassidy,  Annie  M., 1889 

Clunen,  Mary  A., 1884 

Coleman,  Ella, 1888 

Collin,  Mary, 1884 

Colvin,  Mabel 1891 

Conroy,  Lizzie,       1886 

Coyle,  Maud  E 1889 

Curren,  Mary  E., 1889 

Davis,  Carrie, <    .  1885 

Doby,  Mary  Elna, 1890 

Donnelly,  Ellen 1891 

Douglass,  Mary  M.,      1891 

Dreibelbis,  Lydia, 1889 

Eccles,  Mary  E-, 1891 

Eccles,  Rebecca,   . 1890 

Ellicott,  Mary  M., 1891 

Evans,  Alice,  1887 

Fancher,  Lelah  M.,      1891 
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Counties. 

Indiana. 

Chester. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Allegheny. 

Bucks. 

York. 

York. 

Luzerne. 

Luzerne. 

Bucks. 

Northumberland. 

Montgomery. 

Armstrong. 

McKean. 

Wayne. 

Berks. 

Philadelphia. 

Perry. 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

Erie. 

York. 

Chester. 

Wayne. 

Northumberland. 

Centre. 

Indiana. 

Philadelphia. 

Allegheny. 

Montour. 

Philadelphia. 


Counties. 

Lehigh. 

Luzerne. 

Lackawanna. 

Dauphin. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Crawford. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

Northampton. 

Lancaster. 

Philadelphia. 

Blair. 

Lancaster. 

Philadelphia. 

Allegheny. 

Berks. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 


Names.  Received. 

1548  Fleck,  Dora  M., 1891 

1 143  Gerety,  Sarah 1883 

1 168  Gillen,  Catharine, 1883 

1318  Hancock,  Annie, 1886 

1492  Harkins,  Isabella, 1890 

1543  Harowitz,  Esther, 1891 

1359  Harris,  Ella  R., 1887 

1533  Hartman,  Annie  K., 189 1 

1307  Hay,  Elizabeth, 1886 

1392  Heflen,  Annie, 1888 

1539  Henery,  Mary  F., 1891 

1308  Holmes,  Elizabeth  S., 1886 

1545  Horney,  Mary  J., 1891 

J530  Jarvis,  Lillie  E-, •    •  1889 

1471  Jones,  Edith  M. 1890 

1282  Jones,  Jennie  A., 1886 

1535  Keebler,  Mary  E., 1891 

1312  Keegan,  Mary, 1886 

1433  Knight,  Carrie  L., 1889 

1367  Lamereaux,  Bessie, 1888 

1521  Lloyd,  Mary 1891 

1260  Lukey,  Louisa, 1885 

1526  Manning,  Edith  M., 1891 

1529  Maxwell,  Elizabeth, 1891 

1534  May,  Mabel, 1891 

1527  McDonald,  Margaret  E., 1891 

1238  Millham,  Clara 1885 

1447  Miller,  Cora  E 1889 

1310  Miller,  Helen, 1886 

1265  Mitchell,  Emma 1885 

1328  Moore,  Helen, 1887 

1181  Mousely,  Sarah  A., 1884 

1269  Myers,  Amanda, 1885 

1402  Naylor,  Elizabeth, 1889 

1520  Ottendorfer,  Katie, .  1891 

1342  Parry,  Katharine  A.  W., 1887 

1506  Parry,  Ida,      1891 

1247  Pfrommer,  Cecelia,      1885 

1541  Plotner,  Annie  F.,    .  \    .    .    .  .    .  1891 

JS1?  Quinlan,  Annie, 1891 

1435  Ratcliff,  Mattie, 1889 

1223  Rendell,  Eliza,      1884 

1473  Risinger,  Sadie  B., 1890 

1459  Roach,  Annie,    .        1890 

1397  Rudolph, Wilhelmina  M., 1888 

1531  Slecta,  Annie,        1891 

1452  Steel,  Annie, 1890 

1212  Smith,  Henrietta,         1884 

1507  Spencer,  Dora,  ....        1891 

1 261  Stecker,  Florence, 1885 

1419  Stutz,  Maria, 1889 

T453  Sybert,  Sarah  J., 1890 

131 1  Turner,  Lizzie, 1886 

1388  Webb,  Annie  J 1888 

1276  Welsh,  Elizabeth, 1885 


Counties. 

Perry. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lancaster. 

Philadelphia. 

Dauphin. 

Lehigh. 

Fayette. 

Lehigh. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Chester. 

Mercer. 

Lycoming. 

Lackawanna. 

Northampton. 

Luzerne. 

Lackawanna. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Northumberland 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Somerset. 

Mifflin. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Delaware. 

York. 

Philadelphia. 

Lancaster. 

Northampton. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Indiana. 

Wayne. 

Allegheny. 

Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill. 

Allegheny. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Cambria. 

Philadelphia. 

Allegheny. 

Philadelphia. 
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1469 

1297 
1398 
1248 

1493 
1544 
1336 
1460 
i5io 
1256 
1446 
1523 


1353 
1509 
1437 

I391 

1468 

1330 
1440 
1536 


FROM  OTHER  STATES. 
BOYS. 

Names.  Received. 

Bradley,  Dyonisius,         1890 

Biddle,  James  R., 1886 

Collins,  Edward  L-, 1888 

Crossan,  Wellington, 1885 

Fowler,  Joseph  R.,      1890 

Howell,  Thomas, 1891 

Hughes,  Robert  S.,      1887 

Magonigal,  Harry  J., 1890 

Nield,  Howard, 1891 

Sommerfeld,  George,      1885 

Wall,  Thomas  A., 1889 

Williams,  Thomas  L., 1891 

GIRLS. 

Names.  Received. 

Ball,  Ida, 1887 

Blauth,  Addie, 1891 

Churchill,  Elizabeth, 1889 

Deck,  Jessie, 1888 

Donato,  Julie  E., 1890 

Fowler,  Katie, 1887 

Schaeffer,  Matilda, 1889 

Winfield,  Mary  E., 1891 


States. 

Delaware. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Delaware. 
New  Jersey. 
Delaware. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Delaware. 
Alabama. 


States. 

New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Louisiana. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 


HOME  INMATES. 

Admitted  Received 

as  pupils.  into  the  House. 

Kinney,  Michael, 1848  1852 

Boyer,   Emma, 1854  1863 

Gutzlaff,  Fanny, 1843  185 1 

Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D., 1861  1869 


States. 

Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 
China. 
China. 
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ANNUAL   CONCERT 

given   by  the  pupils,   and   held   in   the   Hall  of  the 

Institution, 
on  Tuesday  Evening,  May  19,  1891, 

at  8  o'clock. 

The  Germania  Orchestra  under  the   direction  of   Mr.    CHARLES   M.  SCHMIDTZ 
was  engaged  to  accompany  our  Solo  Performers. 


PROQR  A  ML 


i.     Fantasia — "Hunt  for  Happiness" Brooke 

Band. 

2.  Concerto  in  E  flat  for  two  pianos  and  orchestra,  op.  83  .    .  Mozart 

Allegro — Andante — Rondo  Allegro. 

(Cadenzas  by  Moscheles.) 

Walter  Wallace  and  Rooke  Loomis. 

3.  Chorus  for  Female  Voices — "  Rest  thee  on  this  mossy  pillow"  Smart 

4.  Concerto  No.  7,  (1st  movement)  Violin  and  Orchestra    ....  Rode 

Harry  Shatto. 

5.  Piano  Duet — "Fanfare  Militaire,"  op.  40 Ascher 

(Arranged  by  J.  Rummel.) 
Jesse  Reed  and  William  Waters. 

6.  Marche-Fantaisie  for  Organ,  Harps,  and  Orchestra,  op.  44,  Guilmant 

August  Krapf. 

7.  Chorus  for  Male  Voices — "  The  Ruined  Chapel " Becker 

8.  Romanza  for  Piano  and   Orchestra,    \  «         . 

from  Concerto  in  D  minor,  J 

SalliE  GERETY. 

9.  Song— "My  Heart  Ever  Faithful Bach 

"Lizzm  Smith. 

(Accompanied  by  Stringed  Instruments.) 

10.  Polonaise  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  op.  30 Herz 

Alice  Lougeay. 

11.  Chorus— "Sabbath  Stillness" Freeh 
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CLOSINO   EXERCISES 

OF   THE 

FIFTY-EIGHTH    TERM 

1891 

Tuesday   the  Twenty-third  of  June, 
at  10.30  o'clock:. 

PROGRAM. 

i.     Bombardon  Polka Bottesini 

Band. 

2.  Reading Selection 

LiEEiE  Beneieed. 

3.  Piano  Solo,  "Ballade" Reinecke 

Aeice  Lougeay. 

4.  Tambourine  Drill 

Twelve  Girls. 

5.  Essay,   "The  decay  of  Despotism," 

Joseph  Caedweee. 

6.  Song,   "Christ  the  Pilgrim" Blumenthal 

Lizzie  Smith. 

7.  Kindergarten  Games 

8.  Address      

Lincoln  L.  Eyre,  Esq. 

9.  Recitation - Selected 

EENA  Doby. 

10.  Sight  (Touch)  Reading 

Boys'  Singing  Ceass. 

11.  Organ,  "Christmas  Pastorale" Merkel 

ROOKE   IyOOMIS. 

12.  Club  Swinging 

Annie  Muldoon. 

13.  Mixed  Chorus,  "Sabbath  Stillness," Freeh 

14.  Award  of  Diplomas  and  Certificates  of  Honorable  Discharge,  and 

Prizes. 

15.  "Auld  Lang  Syne," 

The  School. 

After  the   Exercises  there  was  a  display  of  Kindergarten  and 
Industrial  work  in  rooms  60  and  61. 
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The    following   had   completed  the   course  of  instruction  in  the 
Literary,  Musical  or  Industrial  Departments,  or  in  all,  and  were 

HONORABLY  DISCHARGED. 

WITH  CEP  TIFICA  TE 

Lizzie  Davies, 
Christopher  Goettler, 
Auce  Lougeay, 
George  T.  Miller, 
Isaac  Miller, 
Annie  Muldoon, 
Lizzie  Smith, 
Annie  Towsey. 

WITH  DIPLOMA 

Auce  Lougeay, 

Piano,  Organ,  and  Harmony. 

hizzm  Smith, 

Singing. 

The  following  received  the  Harrison  Prize  of  $25.00  each  ;  given 
for  Patience,  Assiduity,  and  Sustained  Effort  in  the  Industrial  Department: 

Henry  Schleicher, 
Annie  Steele. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


The  Institution  is  located  at  Twentieth  and  Race 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  occupying  rather  more  than  two 
acres  of  land,  and  is  supplied  with  all  the  modern  comforts 
and  conveniences. 

The  aim  of  this  School  is  to  educate  the  blind  of  the 
State,  with  a  view  to  making  them  self-supporting  and 
good  citizens.  All  those  not  having  sufficient  sight  to  gain 
their  education  in  the  common  schools  are  eligible  for 
admittance. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  the  branches  usually 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  such  higher  studies  as 
the  pupil  can  profitably  undertake.  We  have  every  facility 
for  giving  a  thorough  musical  education,  having  in  daily 
and  constant  use  twenty-one  pianos,  one  grand  organ  and 
two  small  organs,  and  a  large  number  of  brass,  reed,  and 
stringed  instruments.      Piano  tuning  also  is  taught. 

Nearly  all  pupils  spend  a  greater  or  less  time  in  the 
work  department.  There  the  boys  are  taught  broom  and 
mattress  making,  carpet  weaving,  and  cane  seating  ;  the 
girls,  hand  and  machine  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  and 
in  some  cases,  cooking. 

Frequent  and  regular  periods  are  devoted  to  exercise  in 
gymnastics,  calisthenics,  and  military  drill. 

The  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware 
make  provision  for  their  blind  here,  paying  for  board  and 
tuition,  while  parents,  guardians,  or  counties  are  required 
to  provide  clothing,  to  pay  traveling  expenses,  and  to  re- 
ceive their  charges  during  the  summer  vacation,  which 
continues  from  the  last  Tuesday  in  June  to  the  first  Tues- 
day in  September. 

The  fee  for  those  able  to  pay  it  is  three  hundred  dollars 
for  the  school  year. 

The  most  suitable  age  for  admittance  is  between  five  (5) 
and  sixteen  (16),  although  those  older  than  sixteen  may 
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be  received  for  special  instruction.  The  Institution  is 
neither  an  asylum  for  the  homeless  or  imbecile,  nor  a  hos- 
pital for  the  sick,  but  simply  a  school  for  the  educable 
blind.  Disorderly,  disobedient,  and  unmanageable  pupils, 
as  well  as  those  who  are  mentally  deficient,  must  make 
way  for  those  likely  to  be  benefited  by  our  course  of  in- 
struction. 

Parents  will  do  well  to  encourage  their  blind  children 
to  seize  their  opportunities  ;  for  many  a  boy  or  girl  fails 
to  work  with  a  will  until  he  realizes  that  his  last  year  of 
pupilage  is  upon  him.  The  length  of  term  cannot  exceed 
twelve  years  and  rarely  would  be  more  than  eight. 

The  Institution  is  entirely  non-sectarian.  Pupils  are 
required  to  attend  the  Sunday  morning  service  at  the 
church  their  parents  may  designate. 

Blank  forms  of  application  will  be  sent  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  principal.  Before  admittance,  pupils  must  be 
provided  with  sufficient  changes  of  good,  comfortable 
clothing,  plainly  marked  with  indelible  ink,  and  this  sup- 
ply must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  as  necessity  re- 
quires. The  average  annual  cost  of  clothing  is  thirty 
($30)  dollars  per  pupil. 

The  earlier  children  are  sent  to  us  the  more  we  can  do 
for  them.  Parents  are  cautioned  not  to  allow  the  forma- 
tion of  bad  habits,  such  as  swaying  the  body,  rolling  the 
head,  and  nervous  moving  of  the  hands.  Children  should 
be  taught  to  dress  and  care  for  themselves,  as  they  would 
do  if  they  had  their  sight.  Much  harm  is  done  by  over- 
indulgent  parents  doing  too  much  for  children  and  requir- 
ing too  little  of  them.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  play 
in  the  open  air  and  with  seeing  children. 

Alphabet  sheets  and  books  printed  in  raised  type  will 
be  furnished  on  application  free  of  charge.  Letters  from 
parents  or  friends  of  blind  children  will  receive  attention. 

Pupils  are  allowed  to  receive  visitors  only  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons  of  each  week  ; — the  first 
Wednesday  of  the  month  excepted.  Parents  and  friends 
will  please  confine  their  visits  as  far  as  possible  to  the  times 
above  mentioned. 
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School  exhibitions  take  place  regularly  at  half-past 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Wednesday  of 
each  month  excepting  July,  August,  and  September. 

EDWARD  E.   ALLEN, 

Principal. 
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Sixtieth  Annual  Report 


OF    THE 


MANAGERS 


OF  THE 


Pennsylvania  Institution 


FOR  THE 


INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND, 


At  their  Annual  Meeting,  December  15,  1892 


PHILADELPHIA: 
F.  McManus,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Stationers  and  Printers, 

21    NORTH    SIXTH    STREET. 

1893. 


Proceedings  of  the  Corporators  and  Members  at 
their  Annual  Meeting,  December  15th,  1892. 


At  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporators 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  held  at  the  Institution,  pursuant  to  the  call 
of  the  Secretary,  on  Thursday,  December  15th,  1892,  at 
four  o'clock  p.  m. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lytle,  Mr.  William  R.  Lejee  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  John  Cad- 
walader,  Mr.  J.  Sergeant  Price  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Corporators 
were  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Lejee,  Vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
presented  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Audit 
and  Inspection,  the  Report  of  the  Principal,  and  the 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  which  were  on  motion 
referred  to  the  new  Board  of  Managers,  about  to  be 
elected,  with  authority  to  publish  the  same  or  such 
parts  thereof  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

On  motion  the  Corporators  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  a  Board  of  Managers  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cadwalader,  the  Secretary  was 
requested  to  deposit  one  ballot  for  the  persons  herein- 
after mentioned,  and  he  having  reported  that  he  had 
done  so,  the  following-named  persons  were  declared  to 
have  been  unanimously  elected  : 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Patron : 

His  Excellency,  Governor  ROBERT  E.  PATTISON. 


President : 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND,  (1858)* 


Vice-Presidents  : 

WILLIAM  R.  LEJEE,  (1848) 

JOHN  J.  IvYTLE,  (1861) 

JOHN   CADWALADER,  (1870) 

EDWARD  COLES,  (1872) 


Corresponding  Secretary: 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  (1876) 


Recording  Secretary: 

J.  SERGEANT  PRICE,  (1868) 


Treasurer : 

ROBERT  PATTERSON,  (1853) 


Consulting  Physician  : 
ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.  D.,  (1882) 


Consulting  Surgeon: 

JOHN  ASHHURST,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  (1890) 


Managers : 

Oliver  A.  Judson,  M.  D.,  (1878)  Eugene  Delano,                          (1888) 

J.  Dundas  Lippincott,       (1878)  J.  Willis  Martin,                          (1890) 

Galloway  C.  Morris,          (1880)  Thomas  Robins,                          (1890) 

William  Drayton,               (1882)  Richard  A.  Cleemann,  M.  D.,  (1890) 

J.  Wain  Vaux,                     (x883)  Ernest  Zantzinger,                     (1890) 

Alfred  L.  Elwyn,               (1884)  Owen  Wister,                              (1891) 

Sidney  L.  Wright,             (1885)  Joseph  M.  Shoemaker,             (1891) 

On  motion  adjourned.  J.  SERGEANT  PRICE, 
Secretary. 

♦First  elected. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


Finance  : 
WILLIAM  R.  LEJEE,  J.  SERGEANT  PRICE, 

JOHN   CADWALADER,  J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT. 


Instruction  : 
GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  J.  WILLIS  MARTIN, 

EDWARD  COLES,  GALLOWAY  C.   MORRIS, 

JOHN  CADWALADER,  THOMAS  ROBINS. 

OWEN  WISTER. 


Household : 
WILLIAM  DRAYTON,  SYDNEY  L.  WRIGHT, 

OLIVER  A.  JUDSON,  M.  D.,  EUGENE  DELANO, 

J.  WALN  VAUX,  R.  A.  CLEEMANN,  M.  D., 

ERNEST  ZANTZINGER. 


Admission  and  Discharge ; 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  GALLOWAY  C.   MORRIS, 

ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  THOMAS  ROBINS, 

JOSEPH  M.  SHOEMAKER. 


ladies'  Visiting  Committee: 
Mrs.  J.  DUNDAS  LIPPINCOTT,  Miss  EMILY  WHELEN, 

Mrs.  ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  Mrs.  GEORGE  D.  PARRISH, 

Miss  ANNE  C.  CARSON,  Mrs.  MORRIS  J.  LEWIS. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Principal : 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN. 

Acting  Prefect: 
JOHN   KITCHIN. 


LITERARY    DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructors : 

CHALFANT  E.  BIVINS,  ELIZABETH  R.  DUNNING. 

Assistants: 

Ellis  W.  Moore,  Mary  D.  Small,        Carolyn  H.  Hardy, 

Frederick  L.  Thompson,   Mary  Quinn,  Elnora  A.  Emerson, 

Hannah  Hogg,  Amelia  Sanford,     Carolina  Barber, 

Belle  Cole,  Anna  E.  Roxby,       Annette  A.  Ryder. 

Michael  Williams,  Monitor. 


MUSIC    DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructor : 

DAVID  D.  WOOD. 

Assistants  : 

Henry  H.  Hahn,  Violin. 

Marian  Leach,  Piano  and  Vocal. 

Thomas  H.  Ervin,  Piano  and  Timing. 
Julius  KELLER,  Band  Master. 

Adam  Geibel,  Piano  and  Vocal. 

BELLE  Small,  Piano  and  Organ. 

Annie  G.  McLaughlin,  Music  Reader. 
Robert  St.  Clair,  Supervisor. 


WORK    DEPARTMENT. 

Mistress  of  Handicraft: 
VIRGINIA  R.  YERGER. 

Assistants : 

James  Hamilton,  Brooms  and  Mattress. 
James  R.  Turner,  Cane. 

Michael  Crilly,  Carpet  and  Brooms. 

Lucina  Walt,  Knitting,  Crocheting ,  Beads. 
Matilda  Cruser,  Sewing. 

Jessie  Gutzlaff,  Cane. 


Matron:  Assistant  Matron : 

ELIZABETH  J.  HURD.  Helen  Jones. 

Visiting  Physicians : 

EDWARD  W.  WATSON,  M.D.,  ALFRED  WHELEN,  M.  D., 

GEORGE  C.  HARLAN,  M.  D.,  A urist  and  Ophthalmologist. 

Dentist : 
THOMAS  W.  BUCKINGHAM,  D.  D.  S. 


Sixtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  to   the 

Corporators,  the  Commissioners  of  Public 

Charities,  and  the  Legislature. 


The  report  of  the  Principal  tells  the  history  of  the  past 
year  so  thoroughly  and  well,  that  the  managers  need  do 
little  but  point  out  those  parts  of  it  which  seem  worthy  of 
special  attention. 

This  institution  is  a  school.  The  managers  cannot 
avoid  repeating  this  statement  of  fact,  for  it  is  constantly 
lost  sight  of.  To  show  how  hard  it  is  to  give  the  general 
public  the  right  idea  of  this  place,  the  writer  will  say  that 
lately,  upon  entering  the  office  of  the  Principal,  he  found 
him  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  an  agent  of  the  City 
Directory  for  1893,  whom  he  was  persuading  with  great 
difficulty  to  put  the  name  of  the  institution  in  the  list  of 
places  of  education  rather  than  among  asylums  and  public 
homes,  where  it  is  now.  We  shall  speak  first  of  the  dis- 
tinctively school  work. 

Among  the  seeing,  it  often  happens  that  the  studious 
children  are  quite  without  manual  dexterity,  and  men 
grow  up  and  use  their  brains  to  good  purpose  with  very 
little  power  of  using  their  hands.  This  is  not  so  with  the 
blind  ;  their  hands  must  read  for  them,  and  much  general 
knowledge  must  come  to  them  through  their  sense  of 
touch  or  not  at  all.  The  clumsy,  awkward  blind  boy  is 
generally  a  dull  boy  ;  for  this  reason,  among  others,  we 
prefer  to  train  blind  children  almost  from  the  cradle, 
in  the  kindergarten  ;  and  we  think  that  the  additional 
expense  involved  in  the  prolonged  residence  here  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  extra  care  demanded  in  the  custody  of 
little  children  are  of  secondary  importance,  when  the 
objects  aimed  at,  and  as  we  think  attained,  are  greater 
flexibility  and  sensitiveness  of  touch  for  reading,  for 
execution  of  instrumental  music,  and  for  any  handicraft. 

Speaking  generally,  all  the  blind  receive  lessons  in 
reading  raised  characters,  and  a  great  many  acquire  the 


power  of  reading  with  difficulty,  as  the  illiterate  spell  out 
and  stumble  over  their  books  ;  a  power  vastly  better  than 
none,  both  for  its  direct  uses,  and  for  the  self  respect  it 
allows.  A  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  blind  learn 
to  read  with  such  facility  that  the  effort  is  unconscious. 
It  is  our  endeavor  to  make  this  proportion  larger,  by 
making  the  fingers  that  are  to  feel  the  letters  more  skilful, 
by  making  the  lessons  more  attractive  through  illustration, 
and  finally  by  making  greater  the  reward  for  those  who 
really  learn.     The  blind  should  have  more  books. 

Although  printing  in  raised  characters  has  been  known 
for  over  a  hundred  years,  the  literature  of  the  blind  is 
still  scanty.  This  is  partly  the  effect  and  partly  the  cause 
of  the  expense  of  production.  In  England,  private 
charity,  and  in  the  United  States,  Government  aid,  have 
done  something  to  increase  the  supply  of  books  in  tangible 
letters,  and  the  more  widely  these  books  are  circulated  the 
wider  will  spread  the  demand  for  them,  and  mechanical 
ingenuity  will  some  day  cheapen  their  present  cost,  and 
increase  their  variety.  But  meanwhile,  as  the  Principal 
suggests,  we  must  provide  more  mental  food  for  our  pupils, 
cost  what  it  may.  Our  library  compares  favorably  with 
other  American  libraries  for  the  blind,  but  the  catalogue 
has  only  two  hundred  titles.  On  the  Principal's  recom- 
mendation, we  began  less  than  a  year  ago  to  employ  five 
blind  girls,  graduates  of  the  school,  in  copying  by  hand  in 
Braille  characters,  works  that  were  most  needed  in  this 
place,  and  the  satisfactory  result  of  their  industry  is  shown 
in  the  Principal's  report.  For  us  it  has  been  money  well 
spent,  and  the  earnings  of  the  girls  have  been  acceptable 
to  them.  But  when  the  new  Hall  Braille-writers  have 
been  mastered  by  our  copyists,  the  results  will  be  still 
better.  These  wonderful  little  machines  are  described  by 
the  Principal,  and  they  have  already  been  tested  sufficiently 
to  enable  us  to  say  that  the  invention  is  one  of  the  most 
important  ever  made  in  the  interests  of  the  blind. 

It  will  be  a  great  advance  to  have  books  copied  by  the 
blind  on  these  instruments  as  fast  as  a  seeing  man  can 
write,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  preparation  of 
books  in  this  way  is  at  best  slow,  and  would  not  answer 
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our  purpose  at  all,  where  many  copies  of  the  same  work 
are  needed  on  short  notice.  We  are  therefore  glad  to 
announce  through  the  Principal,  that  we  are  preparing 
here  brass  plates,  from  which  an  indefinite  number  of 
copies  may  be  taken  with  the  greatest  ease  by  any  of  our 
pupils.  If,  as  is  suggested,  the  Hall  Braille-writer  may  be 
so  modified  as  to  enable  the  copyist  to  perforate  the  plates 
by  using  that  instrument,  we  should  be  almost  independent 
of  professional  printers. 

It  is  here  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  Principal's 
account  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  in 
favor  of  the  improved,  or  American  Braille  system  of 
typography,  and  the  Principal's  appended  remarks  on  the 
same  subject.  We  assent  to  the  proposition  that  Braille 
is  the  system  of  the  future,  and  while  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  American  characters  recommended,  differ  some- 
what both  from  the  French  and  from  the  English  char- 
acters, the  reasons  for  the  variation  seem  sufficient.  But 
it  is  wholly  gratifying  that  teachers  of  the  blind,  are 
becoming  all  but  unanimous  that  some  system  of  point 
letters,  more  readily  felt  by  the  fingers  of  the  blind  man, 
though  illegible  to  the  seeing  man,  is  to  be  preferred  to 
any  system  of  letters  formed  with  lines,  resembling 
ordinary  characters  in  any  way.  In  the  much  desired 
progress  towards  a  universal  system,  the  victory  of  the 
point  letter  over  the  line  letter  is  a  long  step.  The  differ- 
ences between  French  Braille,  English  Braille,  New  York 
Point,  and  American  Braille  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
slight,  and  no  one  of  these  systems  would  offer  serious 
difficulties  to  the  master  of  any  other  of  them. 

Our  School  of  Music,  as  our  Principal  remarks,  has 
always  ranked  high.  It  is  believed  that  it  offers  oppor- 
tunities equal  to  •  those  offered  at  any  special  school  of 
music  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  study  of  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  ease 
with  which  some  of  our  pupils  read  vocal  scores  at  sight, 
that  is  to  say,  running  the  fingers  over  work  written  out 
for  them  on  the  spot,  has  surprised  many  persons  who  have 
seen  them  do  it.     Many  young  persons  who  are  receiving 


lessons  in  music,  with  all  the  advantages  that  money  can 
buy,  may  attend  some  of  our  concerts  and  hear  perform- 
ances that  may  excite  their  admiration  and  envy. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said  about  the 
workshop,  than  the  Principal  has  said.  In  it  are  taught 
broom-making,  chair-caning,  mattress-filling,  and  carpet- 
weaving,  and  in  it  we  should  be  glad  to  provide  instruction 
in  any  trade,  in  which  there  would  seem  to  be  the  least 
hope  of  success  for  the  blind  man.  But  we  have  long 
abandoned  the  effort  to  make  the  work  of  the  department 
pay  its  expenses  or  any  approximate  part  of  them.  To  do 
this  it  was  found  to  be  necessary  to  employ  blind  adults, 
who  filled  the  places  of  boys,  whose  influence  upon  the 
boys  was  not  always  good,  and  who  may  be  better  provided 
for  at  Industrial  Homes.  As  the  shop  is  now  filled  with 
learners,  the  products  of  their  industry  are  of  compara- 
tively small  value,  but  we  hope  that  we  are  enabling  many 
of  them  to  support  or  partially  support  themselves.  We 
can  at  least  do  them  good  by  making  their  hands  more 
capable.  We  can  make  them  happier  even  if  we  cannot 
make  them  self-supporting.  This  is  the  justification  for 
the  lessons  in  wood-working  which  we  are  now  giving 
them.  We  of  course  do  not  expect  to  turn  out  carpenters, 
but  we  may  hope  to  make  hands  more  dexterous,  and 
minds  more  contented. 

That  which  is  somewhat  vaguely  called  physical  cul- 
ture has  its  advantages  and  its  drawbacks  in  ordinary 
places  of  education.  The  head  is  clearest  when  the  body 
is  most  healthful.  The  desire  to  excel  in  athletic  sports  is 
believed  to  promote  regularity  and  temperance  in  the  lives 
of  many  young  men  who  otherwise  through  idleness 
might  drift  into  bad  habits.  On  the  other  hand  the  pres- 
ent tendency  in  our  schools  and  colleges  seems  to  be 
towards  exaggeration  in  the  importance  of  athletics. 
There  is  often  much  greater  desire  to  attain  a  place  on  the 
foot-ball  team  or  in  the  crew,  than  for  any  other  distinc- 
tion, which  can  be  gained.  But  here  there  seems  not 
the  slightest  danger  of  exaggerating  the  importance  of 
physical  training,  for  a  blind  boy  cannot  play  foot-ball. 
He  is  debarred  from  almost  all  sports.     It  is  always  difii- 
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cult  to  interest  him  in  physical  exercise.  We  have  done 
our  best  to  interest  our  bovs  in  the  military  drill,  and  in 
the  gymnasium,  and  we  believe  we  have  had  considerable 
success. 

The  Principal's  report  is  the  best  evidence  of  his  intelli- 
gence and  zeal,  and  the  praise  he  accords  his  teachers  is 
well  deserved. 

Edward  Townsend, 

President. 
Philadelphia,  December  i,  1892. 
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Report  of  the  Principal  to  the  Board  of  Managers. 


Gentlemen  : — In  my  last  report  I  prophesied  that 
this  year's  work  in  the  Literary  Department  would 
be  an  improvement  on  last  year's  ;  and  in  my  expecta- 
tions I  have  not  been  disappointed.  Since  September  the 
principal  teachers  have  been  given  entire  charge  of  their 
departments,  being  responsible  to  the  Principal  for  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  these  departments.  This  change  was 
made  because  it  is  my  belief  that  a  teacher  in  charge  of 
his  own  school  will  feel  his  responsibility  and  will  put 
forth  his  whole  strength  to  make  affairs  under  his  control 
run  smoothly  and  successfully.  That  the  general  con- 
duct of  our  pupils  shows  marked  improvement,  I  attribute 
largely  to  this  change  ;  that  the  school  work  is  coming  up 
more  nearly  to  the  standard  it  should  reach,  I  attribute 
to  the  grading  of  classes  and  to  the  leaven  of  normal 
teaching  which  it  is  expected  will  leaven  the  whole  lump. 
Method  has  been  the  watchword  of  the  year — method  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study  and  in  the  teaching  ; 
method  in  the  details  of  the  daily  routine,  in  marking 
each  day's  recitations  and  recording  absence  and  tardi- 
ness and  the  times  that  pupils  leave  the  building  and 
return  to  it ;  and  method  in  modes  of  discipline.  Of  the 
following  pages  :  a.  Is  a  reduced  fac  simile  of  the  new 
yearly  record  sheet  such  as  is  filled  out  by  each  principal 
teacher  from  his  own  and  his  assistants'  daily  records  ; 
b.  Is  a  deportment  sheet  ;  c.  Is  the  blank  of  the  report 
that  is  sent  to  the  parents  each  June.  I  would  say 
with  reference  to  our  yearly  record  sheet  that  it  was 
adapted  from  "The  Rational  Record  Book"  published 
by  Heath  &  Co. 

Our  reading  classes  have  been  greatly  benefited,  as 
results  show,  by  the  introduction,  as  far  as  is  possible  with 
the  readers  and  objects  at  hand,  of  the  thought  method  of 
teaching.  According  to  this  method,  ability  to  feel  the 
letters  and  to  pronounce  the  words  is  a  very  small  part  of 
the  reading  lesson.  We  hope  that  at  no  distant  time  all 
our   reading   may   be   taught   in    this   way.      A  detailed 
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Pennsylvania  Institution  fon  the   Instruction  of  the  Blind. 


Philadelphia, 189 

Report  of.. 

for  term  from 189  ,  to 189 


Literary  Department. 

Number 

Arithmetic 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Language 

Rhetoric 

Spelling 

Reading 

Writing 

Object  Lessons    .    .    .    ,    . 

Science      

Geography 

Physical  Geography  .    .    . 

History 

Civics 

Modeling 

Current  News 

Caligraph 

Calisthenics 

Gymnastics      

Military  Drill 

Kindergarten  . 


Manual  Training. 


Broom  Making  . 
Cane  Seating  .  . 
Carpet  Weaving . 
Mattress  Making 
Wood-working    . 


Cane-seating 

Beadwork 

Crocheting 

Knitting  ...        .    . 

Sewing  (Hand) 

Sewing  (Machine)  .... 
Cooking 

Musical  Department. 
Elementary  Music .... 
Singing  Class  .... 

Singing  (Chorus)    .... 

Piano 

Organ     .    

Harmony 

Tuning      

Band      

Violin 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRESS. 
Literary  Department, 

Mamial  Training, 

Musical  Department, 


Deportment, 

He   She   having   obtained  the   required  average  ("4"   or   75%)  is 
promoted  from  Grade to  Grade 

Edward  E.  Allen, 

Principal. 
Principal  Teacher. 

School  re-opens  Tuesday,   Septei?zber 189       Pupils 

must  arrive  on  Monday,   September 189 

Scale  of  Averages  : 

I.  Perfect ;    2.  Very  Good  ;    3.  Good  ;    4.  Passable  ;    5.  Poor  ;    10.  Failure. 

The   averages   of  "  1,"    "2,"    "3"    and    "4"    are   satisfactory   and 
bring  promotion. 

The  averages  of  "5,"   "6,"   "7"  and  "8"  are   unsatisfactory  and 
do  not  merit  promotion. 
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account  of  the  method  we  are  adopting  may  not  be  amiss- 
here.  Mere  story  books  are  not  used  in  the  class,  but 
readers  carefully  arranged  in  lessons  on  special  subjects 
take  their  place.  We  need  a  large  variety  of  readers  and 
supplementary  reading  of  a  simple  character.  These  we 
have  not  as  yet.  In  one  case  leaflets  have  been  written 
out  by  the  teacher  from  day  to  day;  in  others  the  reading 
lesson  has  been  dictated  to  the  class.  For  the  past  month, 
our  printing  office  has  been  supplying  lessons  from  the 
Beginner's  Reading  Book  of  the  Davis  Series.  When  a 
new  lesson  is  to  be  taught,  the  object  or  a  model  of  it  is 
brought  into  the  class,  and  the  teacher,  who  has  carefully 
prepared  herself,  talks  it  over  thoroughly  with  the  class, 
dictating  the  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  object  and  of  any 
new  word  to  be  read  that  day.  Then  the  reading  lesson  is 
placed  before  them  and  a  little  time  allowed  for  its  study. 
Next  some  one  of  the  class  is  called  upon  to  read  aloud  in 
complete  sentences  what  comes  under  his  fingers,  the  teacher 
insisting  that  he  shall  read  it  over  until  he  shows  by  the 
way  he  reads  it  that  he  grasps  its  meaning.  This  is  con- 
tinued around  the  class.  No  mechanical  or  jerky  reading 
is  permitted — it  may  be  very  slow  at  first,  but  it  must  be 
smooth  ;  and  smooth,  thoughtful  reading  is  impossible  to 
the  child  who  devotes  his  energies  to  the  process  of  feeling 
out  the  letters  and  the  words  they  compose.  The  lesson 
is  considered  finished  after  every  child  has  written  his 
story  about  the  subject  of  it.  As  everything  about  it  has 
been  carefully  talked  or  read  over,  the  teacher  expects  the 
writing  to  be  fairly  correct ;  and  this  is  generally  the  case. 
By  following  such  a  plan,  every  reading  lesson  is  also  an 
object  lesson,  a  language  lesson,  a  writing  lesson,  and  a 
spelling  lesson.  In  this  way  the  first  grade  boys  spend 
three  hours  each  day. 

Probably  the  blind  cannot  be  taught  reading  by  the 
word  method  pure  and  simple  ;  because  the  finger  is 
unable  to  cover  more  than  two  or  three  letters  at  once. 
But  after  the  letters  are  learned  the  ingenious  and  devoted 
teacher  can  bring  about  reading  by  the  word  method,  at 
least  for  words  of  four  or  five  letters,  as  we  have  found. 
Familiar   short   words    written    on    little    cards    may    be 
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recognized  instantly  by  those  who  are  but  beginners  in 
reading  and  who.  could  not  read  a  new  word  so.  A  large 
number  of  these  word-cards  have  been  made  by  hand,  and 
are  used  to  build  sentences  of  in  frames  made  for  the  purpose. 
The  teacher  often  busies  a  part  of  the  class  with  sentence- 
building  when  she  is  giving  her  attention  to  the  rest. 

We  are  teaching  numbers  by  the  Grube  Method  using 
the  type  slate  in  advanced  classes  only. 

In  geography,  clay  and  putty  are  being  brought  into 
use  in  all  grades.  Out  of  these  plastic  materials  the  little 
fingers  shape  the  different  divisions  of  land  and  water,  as 
these  are  taught,  and  carry  the  modeling  up  to  the 
making  of  maps  of  states,  countries,  and  continents.  To 
aid  in  this  work,  we  have  recently  procured  from  Hammet 
&  Co.,  of  Boston,  a  set  of  small  relief  maps  in  plaster,  and 
a  larger  set  in  silvered  copper.  These  answer  their  pur- 
pose very  well. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  special  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  primary  and  fundamental  studies  on  the 
ground  that  the  more  broadly  and  thoroughly  the  founda- 
tion is  laid  the  higher  and  more  quickly  can  rise  the 
superstructure,  yet  the  wants  of  the  more  advanced  pupils 
have  not  suffered.  For  them  the  regular  grade  studies 
have  been  systematized  and  shaped,  and  at  least  one 
valuable  study  has  been  added  to  the  school  work  of  the 
highest  boys.  This  is  Commercial  Law  and  is  taught  by 
Mr.  Moore  who  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the 
subject.  A  class  in  typewriting  is  now  regularly  at  work 
in  the  boys'  school  and  consequently  the  caligraphs  are  no 
longer  distributed  in  the  various  class  rooms.  Lack  of 
space  only  has  made  a  like  improvement  impossible  in 
the  girls'  school. 

I  have  said  above,  that  each  day's  recitation  is  marked. 
An  absence  is  marked  zero,  which  mark  stands  on  the 
teacher's  record,  but  may  be  changed  by  the  principal 
teacher  if  the  absence  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  to 
him.  A  large  number  of  unexplained  absences  would 
prevent  a  pupil's  promotion.  Written  examinations  are 
conducted  in  all  but  the  primary  grades  twice  a  year.  In 
the   primary   grades   the   examinations   are   largely  oraL 
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The  results  of  the  two  semi-annual  examinations  are 
averaged  with  the  year's  daily  recitations,  and  every 
pupil  who  reaches  a  standing  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  is 
promoted  ;  otherwise  he  repeats  the  year's  work. 

The  general  improvement  and  advancement  made  in 
the  literary  department  has  been  gratifying ;  for  this 
department  must  serve  as  the  common  school  of  the  blind 
who  come  to  us,  and  as  such  cannot  be  overestimated  in 
importance  to  them.  A  school  enthusiastically  carried  on 
towards  a  definite  end  and  carried  on  with  method,  is  one 
making  towards  a  good  discipline,  and  it  is  such  a  condi- 
tion that  we  are  striving  for. 

The  importance  of  the  school  I  have  sedulously  kept 
before  the  literary  teachers,  and  have  by  every  means  in 
my  power  tried  to  infuse  into  them  the  enthusiasm  and 
determination  to  excel  and  place  the  school  where  it 
should  be,  first  in  standing  as  well  as  excellence  of  all  the 
departments  of  the  institution. 

This  department  lost  by  death  during  the  year  one 
who  had  been  for  the  past  twenty-six  years  a  devoted 
teacher  of  the  little  boys,  Miss  Annie  Robinson.  As  a 
pupil  she  had  been  industrious  and  studious,  afterwards 
meriting  the  appointment  of  teacher.  Her  sense  of 
responsibility  as  a  teacher  and  her  loyalty  to  the  school 
had  ever  been  marked,  and  her  loss  is  felt  by  everyone. 
To  supply  Miss  Robinson's  place  we  were  exceedingly 
fortunate  in  obtaining  Miss  Hlnora  A.  Emerson,  a  graduate 
of  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School  and  a  teacher  of 
several  years  experience  in  the  primary  schools  of  Reading, 
Mass.  At  the  close  of  last  term  Miss  May  Dunning 
resigned  to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine.  Miss  Dunning 
had  been  here  a  little  over  two  years  as  a  teacher  of  the 
girls  and  had  made  herself  beloved  by  her  pupils.  To  fill 
the  vacancy  thus  caused,  Miss  Annette  A.  Ryder  came  to 
us  from  Brewster,  N.  Y.  Miss  Ryder  has  had  experience 
in  teaching  the  seeing  and  has  quickly  adapted  herself  to 
the  teaching  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  Chalfant  E.  Bivins,  who  has  been  a  teacher  here 
for  four  years  and  who  has  been  acting  principal  teacher 
of  the  Boy's  School  for  the  past  two,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  full  position.  He  has  so  far  given  his  whole  time, 
thought,  and  strength  to  the  school  and  has  been  most 
efficient  in  his  department. 
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KINDERGARTEN. 

The  experiment  of  bringing  the  boys  and  the  girls 
together  in  the  kindergarten,  begun  last  year,  has  now 
become  a  fixed  practice  ;  it  works  beautifully.  Our 
annual  reports  have  so  regularly  called  the  attention  of 
parents  to  the  desirability  of  sending  blind  children  to 
school  while  still  very  young,  that  of  late  our  kindergarten 
has  had  constant  accessions  until  to-day  it  contains  thirty- 
one  members — thirteen  girls  and  eighteen  boys.  The 
average  age  of  these  thirty-one  children  is  nine  years  and 
four  months,  and  ought  to  be  seven  at  most.  Thirteen  of 
these  came  since  September  ist,  necessitating  a  division  of 
the  kindergarten  into  two  classes  and  the  regular  employ- 
ment of  an  assistant,  Mrs.  Carolina  L,.  Barber,  a  graduate 
of  Mrs.  Van  Kirk's  Normal  Training  Class  of  this  city, 
who  had  shown  a  decided  fitness  for  the  place  when  she 
made  our  class  a  school  of  practice  during  several  weeks 
of  last  term.  The  kindergarten  has  outgrown  its  old 
accommodations  and  has  demanded  and  taken  possession  of 
one  of  the  brightest  and  best  rooms  in  the  house.  But  no 
class  could  have  superior  claims  to  the  room — although  I 
had  had  other  intentions  for  it,  viz. :  to  cut  off  a  corner  as 
a  door-tender's  room  and  to  convert  the  remainder  into 
the  prospective  library  room.  I  need  not  say  that  during 
the  past  year  the  kindergarten  has  grown  into  a  depart- 
ment by  itself,  and  that  its  growth  in  size  and  importance 
has  been  accompanied  by  marked  excellence  and  superior 
results. 

The  need  of  kindergarten  training  for  the  young  blind 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  and  I  should  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  mothers  who  have  blind  children  of 
school  age  at  home  to  the  undoubted  importance  of  early 
systematic  training  amid  uplifting  influences.  The  sense 
of  sight  becomes  trained  early  in  the  normal  child  and 
enables  him  to  go  fearlessly  in  search  of  impressions  and 
experiences  that  affect  all  his  special  senses.  But  the 
sightless  child  soon  becomes  timid  in  his  quest  of  knowl- 
edge. His  little  body  is  sorely  hurt  if  he  ventures  too 
far.  This  experience  teaches  him  to  be  inactive — and 
most  parents  are  not  able  to  give  time  or  attention  to 
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supplying  his  natural  desire  to  do  something,  to  be  active. 
Hence  the  poor  little  thing  is  kept  within  doors,  out  of 
harm's  way  and  out  of  the  way  of  information  too.  But 
under  the  best  of  circumstances  he  cannot  be  learning  as 
his  seeing  brother  or  sister  is.  What  is  the  parent's  duty 
to  such  a  child?  Clearly  to  place  him  as  early  as  possible 
at  school  ;  and  where  can  he  be  better  off  than  in  a 
kindergarten  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  children 
who  are  blind  ?  At  birth  a  child  knows  nothing  ;  before 
he  is  ten  years  old  the  normal  child  really  has  learned 
more  than  he  will  learn  all  the  rest  of  his  life — and  the 
less  a  blind  child  learns  before  his  tenth  year  the  less  he 
will  be  likely  to  acquire  afterwards.  It  is  a  scientific  fact 
that  we  cannot  bring  about  in  a  boy  of  fifteen  the  same 
development  that  we  can  in  a  boy  of  five.  Kindergarten 
training  does  not  mean  simply  playing  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  teacher;  it  means  being  gently  led  into  paths 
of  knowledge  by  easy  and  pleasant  but  systematic  means. 
It  takes  children  at  the  most  impressionable  age  and 
places  them  in  a  school  fashioned  after  nature's.  It 
cultivates  hand,  head,  and  heart,  and  so  prepares  the  way 
for  the  pursuits  that  are  to  follow. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

The  improvement  here  has  kept  pace  with  the  improve- 
ments elsewhere,  not  so  markedly,  however,  as  there  was 
less  room  for  it — this  department  having  always  maintained 
a  high  degree  of  excellence.  The  pupils  studying  music 
were  divided  last  year  into  grades,  that  they  too  might 
have  this  incentive  to  individual  work.  The  new  method 
of  selecting  for  the  department  those  among  bur  young 
pupils  who  can  use  their  hands  and  fingers  the  most 
skilfully,  has  proved  a  good  one.  Fewer  of  those  who 
begin  music  now  are  dropped  than  were  when  they  were 
selected  for  their  mathematical  or  other  intellectual 
ability.  We  have  started  a  normal  class  among  our  most 
advanced  pupils.  Members  of  the  class  are  given  some  of 
the  beginners  to  teach.  We  believe  that  this  experience 
will  give  them  confidence  and  make  them  better  fitted  to 
teach  after  they  leave  us. 
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At  times  during  the  performance  of  our  last  annual 
concert,  the  programme  of  which  will  be  found  further  on, 
the  members  of  the  accompanying  Germania  orchestra 
were  seen  craning  their  necks  to  watch  the  playing  of  our 
young  soloists,  so  surprised  and  delighted  were  they  at  the 
accent,  time,  and  finished  execution  making  orchestral 
accompaniment  easy.  But  these  men  could  not  appreciate 
the  amount  of  work  and  energy  that  had  been  given  by 
teacher  and  pupil  to  bring  about  the  good  results  ;  for  not 
only  had  each  soloist  been  months  in  writing,  studying, 
and  learning  to  play  his  part,  but  in  each  case  a  fellow 
pupil  had  learned  the  orchestral  accompaniment  arranged 
for  the  piano,  and  both  had  practiced  many  times  together. 
But  more  than  anything  else  the  success  of  the  concert  was 
due  to  the  enthusiasm  and  persistence  of  our  music  teach- 
ing corps,  particularly  to  Mr.  Wood  who  knew  not  only 
the  scores  of  the  soloists  but  those  of  the  orchestra  also. 

At  our  regular  morning  and  evening  exercises  the 
pupil  organists,  two  of  whom  are  appointed  for  each  week, 
are  required  to  be  able  to  play  all  the  hymns,  anthems, 
and  chants  appointed  for  use  during  the  week,  and  on 
failing  to  play  any  one  of  them  when  called  upon  an 
organist  would  be  punished  by  being  dropped  from  further 
musical  privileges  for  a  time.  The  result  is  that  the 
chorus  singing  is  vastly  improved.  Heretofore  the  whole 
school  has  met  for  chorus  practice  once  every  week. 
Beginning  with  this  new  term  it  has  met  twice  a  week  ; 
the  one  hour  was  only  long  enough  for  rehearsing  and 
learning  sacred  music.  Now  the  other  hour  is  devoted 
to  learning  secular  music.  The  church  music  which  the 
chorus  is  prepared  to  sing  consists  of  thirty-four  general 
hymns,  seven  evening  hymns,  four  chants,  five  anthems, 
five  carols,  three  doxologies.  Each  morning  or  evening 
the  organist  must  play  a  prelude,  a  postlude,  and  three 
hymns.  This  is  nearly  the  same  amount  of  music  as  is 
required  of  an  organist  in  the  average  church.  Eight  of  our 
graduates  hold  organ  positions  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

The  boys'  singing  classes  and  the  girls'  singing  classes 
have  done  excellent  work.  A  striking  feature  of  their 
work  has  been  the  singing  at  sight  of  familiar  words  to 
unfamiliar  music. 
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The  band  has  been  large  and  strong  and  was  made  up  as 
follows  :  one  piccolo,  one  E  flat  clarinet,  six  B  flat  clari- 
nets, four  B  flat  cornets,  four  alto  cornets,  two  tenor 
cornets,  one  baritone  cornet,  one  B  flat  bass  cornet,  two 
tubas,  two  small  drums,  one  bass  drum. 

THE  TUNING  OF  PIANOS. 

Considerable  energy  has  been  displayed  by  our  tuners. 
Not  only  have  our  school  pianos  been  kept  in  tune  by 
them,  they  have  reached  out  for  the  more  difficult  work 
of  repairing  of  both  our  older  instruments,  some  of  which 
they  have  overhauled,  and  of  a  second-hand  cabinet  organ 
which  was  bought  for  the  purpose.  Our  tuning  certificate 
is  meant  to  certify  that  the  holder  of  it  can  not  only  tune, 
but  can  also  do  the  ordinary  simple  repairing  of  the  piano- 
forte.    Such  certificates  were  awarded  during  the  year  to 

Elmer  E.  Fetter,  of  Cornell,  Pennsylvania. 
Samuei,  H.  Hoch,  of  Lyons  Station,  Pennsylvania. 
Levi  R.  Loomis,  of  Nantmeal  Village,  Pennsylvania. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  recent  appointment  of  Mr.  Bivins  as  principal 
teacher  has  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  the 
instruction  of  the  gymnasium  work  which,  last  year,  was 
done  in  the  morning  ;  and,  indeed,  the  pressure  for  time 
both  for  teachers  and  pupils  has  made  imperative  the 
employment  of  an  additional  assistant  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Frederick  L.  Thompson,  a  graduate  of  Amherst,  1892. 
Dr.  Hitchcock,  Sr.,  of  Amherst,  is  well  known  to  all  people 
interested  in  physical  culture,  and  as  Mr.  Thompson  has 
been  through  a  four  years'  course  under  him,  our  boys 
are  deriving  the  benefits  of  such  training.  The  course 
permits  of  various  voluntary  exercises  at  the  different 
apparatus  and  includes  squad  exercises  under  a  leader,  but 
these  things  only  after  the  preliminary  class  drill  which 
lasts  about  twenty  minutes.  For  this  the  boys  form  in 
line  and  act  under  strict  orders,  first  answering  to  the  roll 
call,  then  counting  off  and  taking  their  position  by  com- 
mand. The  instructor  gives  his  action  commands  in 
complete  statements,  keeping  to  no  order  or  time  so  that 


the  attention  of  each  pupil  is  kept  on  the  alert  during 
the  whole  period.  This  method  admits  of  no  listless, 
rhythmic  movements  as  exercises  performed  to  music  are 
apt  to  become,  but  it  means  vigorous  action  of  both  mind 
and  body,  and  altogether  possesses  some  of  the  Swedish 
snap  about  it.  Our  blind  people  need  this  sort  of  experi- 
ence oftener  than  they  get  it.  The  little  boys  go  in  one 
class  to  the  gymnasium  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  four 
afternoons  in  the  week  ;  the  other  boys  are  divided  into 
two  classes  and  go  for  the  same  period  of  time  between 
eight  and  nine,  nine  and  ten,  five  evenings  a  week.  This 
change  from  morning  to  evening  classes  I  deem  a  most 
excellent  one  ;  for  besides  leaving  the  day  free  for  other 
pursuits,  the  evening  hours  which  formerly  could  be  and 
were  too  often  idled  away,  are  now  partly  filled  with 
profitable  exercise  calculated  to  invigorate  the  body  as 
well  as  to  prepare  it  for  going  to  sleep  at  bedtime.  The 
discipline  of  the  house  during  the,  evening  is  now  an  easy 
task,  particularly  as  it  is  always  known  just  where  certain 
boys  are,  and  various  other  matters  consequent  upon  the 
change  will  make  it,  I  trust,  a  permanent  thing  for  the 
future. 

The  military  drill  has  been  carried  on  as  reported  last 
year,  except  that  two  companies  have  been  formed  and 
officered  from  among  their  own  number.  This  separation 
has  produced  a  wholesome  spirit  of  rivalry  between  the 
two  companies.  If  the  instructor  should  be  detained 
from  drill,  the  officers  would  themselves  carry  on  the 
drill.  The  exhibition  given  by  the  companies  last  June 
was  excellent  in  every  way.  As  I  look  at  it,  the  chief 
benefit  to  our  boys  from  military  drill  is  the  discipline 
enforced.  The  carriage  of  the  body  and  the  physical 
exercise  are  well  of  course,  but  secondary  in  importance. 
Impress  them  early  with  the  value  of  method,  system, 
order,  and  discipline,  and  the  lessons  learned  will  stand 
them  in  good  stead  all  through  life. 

The  everyday  discipline  of  the  girls'  school  has  much 
improved  this  year,  due  largely  to  the  influence  of  the 
strict  order  maintained  in  the  ranks  at  the  weekly  fire 
drill,   and   in   the  classes   of  calisthenics.     Indeed,   much 
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enthusiasm  is  shown  by  both  teacher  and  pupils  in  the 
calisthenics,  and  their  prime  object,  exercise  and  carriage, 
has  been  attained.  The  exhibition  in  May  last  showed 
the  admirable  work  of  the  class.  The  hoop  drill  was  said 
by  some  present  to  be  as  graceful  and  pretty  as  anything 
of  the  kind  they  had  ever  seen. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HANDICRAFT. 

In  the  wood-working  and  joinery  classes  now  become 
established  here  the  manual  training  idea  is  more  particu- 
larly carried  out  than  in  the  more  industrial  pursuits  of 
the  department  where  the  pupil  learns  to  make  something 
and  continues  to  make  it  that  he  may  make  that  one  thing 
well,  instead  of  making  a  variety  of  things  for  the  sake  of 
what  he  learns  in  the  making  of  them.  While  on  the  one 
hand,  we  expect  to  turn  out  brooin-makers  or  needle- 
women, on  the  other,  we  do  not  even  hope  to  produce 
carpenters — but  we  do  anticipate  that  the  wood-working 
class  will  afford  a  means  of  cultivating  the  faculties  of 
reason  and  judgment,  which  mere  industrial  pursuits 
cannot  afford  ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  energy  of  our  former 
instructor,  Mr.  A.  B.  Entwisle  of  the  City  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  who  carried  the  class  through  the  experimental 
stage  so  successfully,  that  the  course  was  deemed  practi- 
cable for  our  boys.  The  class  is  now  under  Mr.  Thompson's 
instruction,  and  is  conducted  every  day  instead  of  twice  a 
week  as  heretofore. 

The  regular  handicrafts  have  been  taught  with  the 
usual  success  obtained  in  any  department  where  the  blind 
really  apply  themselves. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF    THE  YEAR. 

DR. 

Stock  on  hand  October  ist,  1891 $lZl-9l 

Materials  purchased 700.64 

Profit        13. 1 1 

$1,045.66 
CR. 

Manufactured  goods  sold $560.97 

Stock  on  hand  September  ist,  1892 484.69 

$1,045.66 
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MANUFACTURES  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

Boys. 

140  dozen  brooms.  38  chairs  caned. 

153  mattresses  filled.  171  yards  carpet  woven. 

Girls. 

240  towels  hemmed.  129  sheets  hemmed. 

130  pillow  cases  made.  33  mattress  cases  made. 

14  mattress  cases  repaired.  49  aprons. 

22  night  dresses.  58  wash  rags. 

10  handkerchiefs.  50  pieces  underwear. 

12  dresses.  15  calisthenic  skirts. 

36  napkins  hemmed.  r  table  cover  embroidered. 

1  table  scarf  embroidered.  2  antimacassars. 

16  cobwebs.  2  melon  seed  sachets. 

15  melon  match  receivers.  8  fancy  macreme  baskets. 

5  ribbon  rattles.  4  dolls  dressed  (crochetted). 

1  crochetted  beaded  purse.  1  knitted  beaded  purse. 

1  balloon  match  receiver.  194  crochetted  and  knitted  articles. 
126  pieces  of  bead  work.  3  bunches  paper  flowers. 

50  miscellaneous.  20  chairs  caned. 

The  list  of  articles  made  by  the  boys  in  the  shop 
is  no  measure  of  the  amount  of  work  done  ;  it  merely 
shows  the  incidental  products  of  the  process  of  instruction. 
In  their  work  the  girls  may  be  more  fairly  judged  by 
consulting  the  list  of  their  handiwork.  The  work-room 
has  been  carried  on  this  year  with  the  usual  vigor  ;  and  the 
incentive  of  preparation  of  articles  for  the  World's  Fair 
has  perhaps  stirred  all  hands  up  to  unusual  energy.  To 
visit  the  work-room  when  it  is  in  full  activity  is  an  inspiring 
sight.  The  department  of  handicraft  is  sometimes  over- 
shadowed by  others,  but  its  teachers  try  to  keep  it  well  to 
the  front,  and  they  have  my  cordial  support  in  so  doing. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Each  of  the  three  institutions  with  which  I  have  been 
connected,  the  Royal  Normal  College  in  London,  the 
Perkins  Institution  in  Boston,  and  our  own  School  has 
suffered  this  year  the  loss  of  its  matron.  Motherly  love  and 
devotion  such  as  these  women  have  given  year  after  year 
to  the  households  over  which  they  have  presided  is  beyond 
price.  Mrs.  Rebecca  R.  Roselle  has  been  identified  with 
this  institution  for  nearly  a  generation  and  she  retires  now 
with  the  best  wishes  of  evervone  of  us  who  remains. 
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To  fill  this  important  vacancy  we  have  been  most 
fortunate  in  securing"  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Hurd,  late 
Superintendent  of  Wood  Cottage  in  Wellesley  College. 
Mrs.  Hurd  has  also  had  experience  in  an  institution  some- 
what similar  to  ours,  having  been  matron  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes  in  New  York 
City.  The  household  has  started  in  well  under  its  new 
head,  which  is  important  to  be  able  to  report — as  excel- 
lence in  the  household  is  essential  to  excellence  in  the 
departments  for  which  the  institution  exists.  Other 
changes  in  the  household  are  the  death  of  Bridget  Murray, 
an  aged  faithful  servant — and  the  appointment  of  two 
additional  governesses,  the  one  to  take  entire  charge  of  the 
kindergarten  boys  when  out  of  school,  the  other  to  assist 
the  matron  in  the  charge  of  the  middle  and  the  older  girls. 
Thus,  there  are  now  two  governesses  for  the  boys  and  two 
for  the  girls,  making  it  possible  that  all  our  pupils  shall 
receive  careful  supervision  in  regard  to  their  clothing  and 
personal  appearance. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

My  attention  having  been  very  forcibly  drawn  to  the 
average  superiority  both  in  character,  intellectuality, 
general  information,  and  savoir faire  of  those  among  the 
blind  who  read  much  over  those  who  read  little,  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  a  working  school  library  of  general  literature 
is  one  of  the  greatest  wants  of  our  American  Schools  for 
the  Blind.  The  normal  human  mind  craves  food  for 
thought  ;  and  as  physically  starving  people  will  eat  the 
leather  their  boots  are  made  of,  so  mentally  starving  people 
will  feed  their  minds  with  anything  that  comes  along. 
That  the  empty  mind  is  the  devil's  workshop,  we  all 
know.  Indeed,  the  secret  of  success  in  our  peculiar  work 
is  to  keep  our  pupils  occupied,  occupied  and  forever 
occupied.  Their  days  must  be  made  full,  now  with  work, 
now  with  play  ;  but  full  they  must  be.  Until  they  are 
full  there  will  be  intervals  for  bad  thoughts.  And  is  it 
not  a  too  commonly  characteristic  fault  of  the  blind  that 
they  are  prone  to  gossip,  to  criticise,  to  find  fault,  and 
finally  to  discourage  their  friends?     It  seems  to  me   that 
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it  is  our  duty,  as  educators  of  the  young  blind,  to  provide 
for  their  leisure  hours;  and  how' can  we  do  this  better 
than  by  providing  them  many  books?  I  have  heard  a 
clergyman  say  from  the  pulpit  that  the  world  owes  more 
to  books  and  literature  than  it  does  to  preachers  and 
theologians,  and  he  meant  it.  Our  three  thousand  and 
more  embossed  volumes  represent  less  than  two  hundred 
different  books  and  many  of  these  are-  school  text  books 
which  are  not  adapted  to  invite  voluntary  reading.  The 
blind  need  a  great  variety  of  literature  ;  in  fact  they  need 
reading  more  than  the  seeing  do.  The  value  of  reading 
to  the  seeing  is  priceless  ;  and  yet  to  the  blind  who  must 
learn  largely  at  second-hand  and  not  by  direct  imitation, 
how  much  more  priceless  is  reading!  Youth  often  form 
ideals  from  the  books  they  read,  and  if  the  ideal  be  noble, 
then  the  book  becomes  the  most  potent  aid  the  teacher 
can  have.  So  we  must  provide  them  books,  cost  what  it 
may.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  results  of  our 
efforts  to  educate  the  blind  would  be  far  better  if  our 
work  were  supplemented  by  a  library.  Beneficent  as  has 
been  the  work  of  the  American  Printing  House,  it  can 
scarcely  meet  the  demand  for  variety,  and  I  believe  each 
institution  ought  to  be  able  to  print  something  for  itself. 
Although  the  English  methods  of  embossing  seem 
slow  and  probably  would  be  inadequate  to  produce  the 
number  of  volumes  of  any  work  required  in  all  the  schools 
of  our  great  land,  they  have  yet  given  to  Great  Britain  a 
far  larger  variety  of  books  than  we  may  have  for  years  to 
come.  In  England  a  large  number  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets have  been  written  out  by  hand.  It  is  a  question 
whether  or  no  this  method  of  book- making  would  work 
on  a  large  scale  in  this  country,  but  that  it  will  work  on  a 
small  one  we  have  ourselves  proved  during  the  past  year. 
Our  prefect,  Mr.  Kitchin,  has  managed  this  work  and  has 
besides  done  much  of  it  himself.  Five  girls,  graduates  of 
•  our  school,  first  having  been  trained  to  copy  correctly, 
have  sent  in  from  their  homes  packages  of  such  sheets  as 
they  had  written  from  matter  selected  by  us.  These 
sheets  passed  under  the  fingers  of  a  corrector,  were  shel- 
lacked and  are  now  books  or  booklets.     It  must  not  be 
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forgotten  that  this  work  has  conferred  a  money  benefit 
upon  the  five  girls  who  gave  time  to  it  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  unproductive  to  them.  The  following 
table  will  tell  the  story  of  our  little  experiment  : 

Experiment  started  February  ist,  1S92  : 

Number  of  sheets  written  by  the  five  girls 2222 

Number  of  works  completed 22 

Total  number  of  copies    ....        48 

Copies.  Titles. 

4  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

3  The  Deserted  Village. 

3  The  Traveller. 

3  Goldsmith  (by  T.  B.  Macaulay). 

2  The  Tempest.  (From  Lamb's  Tales). 

2  King  Lear. 

2  The  Merchant  of  Venice.     "  "  " 

2  Cinderella. 

2  Fortunatus. 

2  The  Princess  and  the  Nuts. 

2  Whittington  and  His  Cat. 

2  The  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood. 

2  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk. 

2  Little  Red  Riding-Hood. 

2  Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 

2  Hop-O-My-Thumb. 

2  Puss  in  Boots. 

2  Blue  Beard. 

2  Lang's  The  Blue  Book  of  Poetry. 

1  Thirty  Short  Selections  from  Longfellow. 

2  The  Deacon's  Week 

2     The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

We  imported  last  summer  from  Edinburgh  a  con- 
trivance with  which  to  make  "  stereoplates."  It  consists 
essentially  of  the  English  interlining  Braille  frame,  guide 
and  stylus,  all  made  unusually  heavy.  To  prepare  the 
plate,  we  insert  a  sheet  of  brass  folded  upon  itself,  just  as 
we  might  insert  two  sheets  of  paper.  Each  point  is  then 
embossed  by  a  stroke  of  a  mallet  upon  the  stylus.  When 
one  side  of  the  double  sheet  has  been  written  it  is  reversed 
and  the  interlining  done.  If  we  have  made  in  all  five 
hundred  points  we  have  inside  of  the  finished  fold  or  plate 
five  hundred  stylus  ends  and  five  hundred  pits  directly 
under  or  over  them.  We  may  now  proceed  to  print, 
which  we  do  by  inserting  a  sheet  of  paper  within  the  fold 
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of  brass  and  passing  the  whole  between  the  rollers  of  a 
common  clothes-wringer.  A  plate  10  inches  by  10  inches 
may  be  prepared  in  one  hour,  and  as  many  impressions 
taken  on  paper  as  we  wish  at  the  rate  of  three  a  minute. 
With  us  this  stereoplate  printing  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  However,  we  have  produced  by  it  a  short 
fairy  tale  and  are  engaged  upon  a  more  pretentious  work 
at  the  time  of  this  writing.  The  process  is  simple  and 
inexpensive.  I  am  convinced  that  if  our  institutions  do 
individual  printing  in  one  way  or  another  we  can  soon  so 
supplement  the  work  done  in  the  large  printing  houses  as 
to  see  on  our  shelves  the  working  library  for  the  lack  of 
which  our  pupils  are  now  starving.  Whether  or  no  the 
scheme  of  employing  some  of  our  unmusical  graduates  at 
manuscript  writing  or  even  stereoplate  making  will  prove 
of  such  real  value  to  them  as  to  become  a  new  employ- 
ment for  the  blind,  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

ENGLISH  INTERLINING  BRAILLE  FRAME. 


Believing  that  the  question  of  Braille  tablets  was  an 
important  one,  I  obtained  last  year  specimens  of  a  variety 
of  makes  and  selected  the  large  English  Interlining 
Braille  Frame  as  in  my  judgment  the  best  to  be  bought. 
We  imported  two  hundred .  of  them  in  June  and  in 
September  furnished  each  pupil  with  one.  This  frame  or 
tablet  is  better  than  the  pocket  slate  in  that  there  is 
nothing  about  it  to  get  out  of  order.  And  by  having  but 
one  kind  of  tablet  in  the  school  a  sheet  partly  written  on 
one  tablet  may  be  finished  upon  another,  which  is  often  a 
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great  convenience.  The  writing  is  done  on  both  sides  by 
interlining  that  of  one  side  between  the  lines  of  the  other, 
and  by  being  able  to  save  the  intervals  between  lines  that 
must  always  be  lost  when  the  writing  is  done  on  one  side 
only,  we  are  able  to  write  twenty-eight  lines  on  the  sheet 
that  would  otherwise  hold  but  twenty-four. 


On  Thanksgiving  Day  we  received  six  of  the  Hall 
Braille-writers.  The  above  is  a  cut  of  the  machines.  I 
copy  a  description  of  it  from  the  Mentor,  of  September, 
1892. 

THE  HALL  BRAILLE-WRITER. 

The  machine  has  but  six  keys.  Each  of  these,  by  means  of  a  lever, 
operates  a  stylus.  The  styluses  are  grouped  together,  making  the 
Braille  cell.  The  plate  through  which  they  pass  upward  is  horizontal, 
and  is  on  the  back  and  upper  part  of  the  machine,  just  behind  the  small 
roller  shown  in  the  cut.  A  "goose  neck"  is  firmly  fastened  to  the 
front  casting,  and  passes  over  the  roller,  and  ends  in  a  small  piece  of 
metal,  in  which  are  six  cavities  to  receive  the  points  of  the  styluses. 
The  paper  is  coiled  in  the  central  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  moves  from 
right  to  left  with  the  carriage.  The  motion  of  the  carriage  is  automatic, 
the  releasing  of  any  one  key  that  has  been  depressed  (or  of  all  the  keys 
or  of  the  spacer)  causing  the  carriage  to  move  as  far  as  the  width  of  the 
Braille  cell.  The  paper  passes  beneath  the  roller  shown  in  the  cut, 
between  the  tip  of  the  "goose  neck"  and  the  plate  which  guides  the 
styluses,  and,  when  a  line  has  been  written  out  upon  a  small  horizontal 
surface,  where  it  can  be  read.  Indeed,  as  the  tip  of  the  "goose  neck" 
is  only  a  little  wider  than  the  Braille  cell,  all  the  writing  done  may  be 
read  at  any  time,  except  the  last  letter  written. 

As  the  six  keys  or  any  number  of  them  can  be  depressed  simultane- 
ously, any  Braille  character  can  be  written  at  a  single  stroke.  As  now 
constructed,  the  size  of  letter  and  length  of  line  are  the  same  as  the 
"Crandell  Tablet." 
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Superintendent  Hall,  of  the  Illinois  School,  believed 
that  a  machine  could  be  invented  for  the  writing  of  Braille 
and  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  energy  to  putting  his 
ideas  into  practical  shape.  Two  of  the  writers  were  first 
shown  to  the  instructors  and  friends  of  the  blind  at  the 
convention  in  July.  The  machine  is  sold  at  thirteen 
dollars,  the  bare  cost  of  manufacture.  Mr.  Hall  has  no 
wish  to  make  anything  out  of  its  sale,  but  looks  for  his 
reward  to  the  simple  gratification  of  having  conferred  such 
an  inestimable  boon  on  the  blind  at  large.  Theoretically, 
writing  on  this  six-keyed  machine  may  be  done  faster 
than  on  a  Remington,  Caligraph,  or  other  full-keyed  type- 
writer. The  time  lost  in  passing  from  one  part  of  the  key 
board  to  another  being  saved  here  where  the  position  of 
the  seven  fingers  held  over  the  keys  and  the  spacer  need 
not  be  changed.  One  can  as  yet  speak  theoretically  only, 
but  from  such  a  point  of  view  the  whole  making  of  manu- 
script work  would  seem  to  be  changed  from  a  slow  to  a 
rapid  process.  The  only  trouble  with  writing  in  points 
before  has  been  that  it  was  so  very  slow.  Our  pupil  has 
now  no  longer  any  excuse  for  saying,  "  If  I  could  only 
write  as  rapidly  as  you  seeing  people  do  with  the  pen." 
Such  inventions  as  this,  form  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
instruction  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  Hall  has  recently  been  engaged  on  the  experiment 
of  writing  directly  on  thin  brass  by  means  of  the  Braille- 
writer  with  foot-power  attachment,  and  of  taking  from  the 
brass  thus  prepared  as  many  impressions  as  he  wishes  on 
to  damp  paper.  The  last  samples  sent  me  were  most 
excellent.  Should  the  method  be  found  practical  it  would 
revolutionize  the  methods  of  printing  now  in  use  for  the 
blind,  as  it  would  not  only  reduce  the  present  cost  of 
embossing  books  very  considerably,  but  would  also  enable 
us  to  produce  a  far  larger  variety  every  year  than  is 
possible  at  present. 

BRAILLE. 

The  struggle  between  what  is  known  as  the  Line  letter 
and  what  is  known  as  the  Point  is  practically  settled 
to-day  in  favor  of  the  point.  Still  those  who  read  the 
line  books  well,  love  their  system  and  yield  but  reluctantly 
to  the  greater  needs  of  the  schools. 
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I  have  been  convinced  for  some  years  that,  for  a  writing 
and  reading  system  of  literature  or  of  music  for  the  blind, 
the  greatest  possibilities  which  are  at  the  same  time 
practical  are  in  what  the  French  call  the  sign  generator  of 
the  Braille,  (  •  •  )  the  group  of  six  points  standing,  not 
lying.'  And  I  am  far  from  being  alone  in  this  conviction. 
The  few  in  the  land  who  have  been  conversant  with 
Braille  have  stood  for  it  through  thick  and  through  thin, 
until  to-day  its  cause  is  strong  and  ever  growing  stronger. 

The  introduction  of  the  New  York  Point  System  has 
done  much  good  :  it  has  demonstrated  the  practical 
superiority  of  points  over  lines  for  general  school  use. 
The  whole  country  is  now  ready  for  a  point  system,  and 
being  awake  ought  to  have  the  most  complete  system  that 
has  been  devised.  The  New  York  Point  alphabet  is  built 
on  the  correct  principle  of  assigning  the  fewest  points  to 
the  commonest  letters,  but  in  no  other  respect  do  I  consider 
it  superior  to  the  alphabet  of  old  Braille  point.  Superior 
tangibility  has  been  claimed  for  it  ;  but  I  happen  to  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  schools  in  which  Braille  is 
used,  and  with  one  in  which  New  York  Point  is  used,  and 
I  have  yet  to  meet  readers  of  the  New  York  Point  who 
can  compare  with  readers  of  the  Braille.  In  fact  Braille  is 
practically  adequate  to  the  complete  expression  of  litera- 
ture and  of  music,  New  York  Point  only  theoretically  so. 
While  the  Braille  base  form  or  "sign  generator"  is  capable 
of  sixty-three  different  changes  in  its  own  space,  the  New 
York  Point  form  yields  but  thirty-nine,  unless  we  make 
characters  four  or  five  points  in  length,  which  is  possible 
but  not  practical.  And  in  this  fact  of  its  limitations  lies 
my  chief  objection  to  New  York  Point.  For  instance, 
according  to  an  old  alphabet  sheet,  the  hyphen  (I  *  *  * ) 
and  the  apostrophe  (I  *  *  \ )  are  characters  five  points  in 
length;  and  indeed,  these  marks  are  omitted  altogether 
from  the  authorized  alphabet  sheet  or  key  recently  supplied 
to  our  school,  and  from  nearly  all  the  books  printed  in  the 
system..  We  could  write  a  piece  of  dialect  in  the  New 
York  Point  system,  but  how  the  introduction  of  those 
apostrophes  would  lengthen  out  the  piece! 
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My  deepest  conviction  is  still  after  two  year's  suspension 
of  expression  on  the  question,  that  the  Braille  base  is  the 
only  practical  one  adequate  to  the  demands  placed  upon  it. 
I  can  never  feel  justified  in  placing  before  our  pupils 
grammatically  incorrect  literature.  Surely,  if  any  people 
need  correct  models  to  follow  it  is  the  blind. 

The  American  friends  of  Braille  who  were  present  this 
summer  at  the  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  decide  which  Braille 
should  be  adopted.     The  committee  reported  as  follows  : 

Owing  to  the  existence  of  several  well-known  codes  of  "  Braille,"  the 
first  duty  of  the  Committee  has  been  to  determine  which  should  be  recom- 
mended for  general  adoption  in  America.  During  the  past  eight  weeks 
the  Committee  has  given  this  matter  thorough  consideration  ;  it  has 
carefully  weighed  all  arguments  for  and  against  the  codes  of  Braille  used 
in  Europe  and  in  this  country ;  and  it  pronounces  unhesitatingly  and 
unanimously  in  favor  of  adopting  for  the  music  code  the  notation  as 
settled  at  the  Cologne  Co7iference  in  1888,  and  for  the  literary  code, 
essentially  the  system  which  has  been  known  as  Improved  Braille,  but 
which  with  certain  modifications  and  additions,  soon  to  be  published, 
shall  henceforth  be  known  as  American  Braille. 

The  Committee  trusts  that  its  decision  meets  with  your  approval. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  E.  Allen, 
John  T.  Sibley, 
September  1,   1892.  J.  W.  Smith, 

Committee. 

In  explanation  of  the  decision  of  the  committee,  I  would 
state  that,  the  argument  for  the  adoption  of  the  European 
Braille  is  one  of  universality.  Now  music  is  a  universal 
language,  hence  the  desirability  of  holding  to  the  estab- 
lished notation,  provided  this  is  adequate  to  the  complete 
expression  of  written  music  and  is  practical.  *The  very 
great  amount  and  variety  of  music  already  printed  in 
Braille  abroad  and  in  Boston,  and  the  testimony  of  an 
increasing  number  of  those  who  use  or  teach  the  system, 
is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  its  practical  capacity  and  excel- 
lence. 

The  case  of  the  literary  codes  is  different.  Here  there 
can  be  real  universality  only  between  the  English  and 
ourselves.  But  the  code  as  used  in  England  is  an  arbitrary 
grafting  of  signs  for  common  words  and  parts  of  words  on 


*See  pages  53  to  56. 
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to  the  unscientifically  arranged  French  or  original  Braille 
alphabet.  I  refer  to  the  French  division  of  all  letters, 
marks  of  punctuation,  and  other  signs  used  into  parallel 
rows  of  ten  each,  and  the  building  up  of  the  characters  in 
the  succeeding:  rows  from  those  of  the  first  row  as  a  base. 
This  method  (for  it  is  methodical)  simplifies  the  learning 
of  the  characters,  but  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  ; 
for  the  time  saved  in  committing  the  characters  is  lost  in 
writing  them,  as  one  learns  them  but  once  but  writes  them 
times  without  number.  To  illustrate  :  T  is  made  with 
four  points,  J  with  three.  Now  T  is  almost  the  commonest 
letter  met  with  in  either  French  or  English,  while  J  is 
only  more  frequent  in  English  than  Q  or  Z,  and  so  on. 
The  scientific  plan  on  which  to  build  up  a  point  system 
(for  a  point  system  is  essentially  one  that  can  be  written) 
is  obviously  to  assign  the  fewest  points  to  the  most 
frequently  recurring  letters  or  signs.  The  improved  or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  American  Braille,  is  a  rearrangement 
of  the  characters  on  this  plan.  It  is  furthermore  a  very 
simple  system.  Still,  it  is  possible  the  committee  would 
have  shrunk  from  abandoning  the  English  code  were  it 
not  that  this  code  had  become  so  involved  with  rules  and 
exceptions  as  to  be  far  from  simple  or  easily  learned, 
requiring  for  its  complete  elucidation  a  kind  of  grammar.  * 
In  the  assignment  of  the  characters  in  the  American 
system  (which  was  made  after  laborious  mathematical 
calculations,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  of  Boston,  fourteen 
years  ago,)  it  is  believed  that  due  regard  has  been  paid  to 
every  essential  that  a  complete  working  code  should  have  ; 
and  we  present  it  with  every  confidence  that  it  will  meet 
with  general  approval.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
several  of  our  larger  schools,  and  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  system  has  reached  me.  It  has  been  in  official  use 
in  the  Perkins  Institution  for  fourteen  years  and  in  our 
own  school  for  three  months,  and  it  is  enthusiastically 
admired  both  by  pupils  and  by  teachers. 


*"How  to  write  Braille."     By  Mrs.  Plumptre.     Price,  75  cents. 
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AMERICAN    BRAILLE. 


To  write  on  a  Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ;  to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  (  •  •  1  of  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  i,  2,  3,  for  the  first 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 


ALPHABET. 


g 


•        ••  ••        ••        • 

•  •  •.        •        •  ••        •• 


1    m 


•      •  •      •        •      •  • 

•      •  •      • 

•  •      •        •      • 


n       o       p      .q 


•  • 


•  •      •  •      •  • 


stuvwxyz 

•  ••         •  ••  •      •  • 

•  •         •  •      •  •         ••• 

•  ••••         ••••  • 


To  capitalize  a  letter  prefix  to  it  points  3  and  6  ( #  .  ) 


MARKS   OF   PUNCTUATION. 


(  ) 


•  •  •  • 


(< 


•  •     • 


The  apostrophe  is  point  4.     The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5  and  6. 

When  two   or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the   capital   sign   occur 

together,  the  space  which   separates  words   may  be  omitted  ;    the  period 

which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 

•  •  •  •  • 

for  the  next ;   thus,  •  F.  R.  S. 


•  •    •       •  • 


NUMERALS. 


When   alone  or  in   combination  the   following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  signf      •  V  become  numbers. 


3 


8 


•  •      •  • 


•  •      • 

•  •      •  • 


o 


1 


46 


235 


•  •     •  •  • 

•  •  • 
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INITIAL   LETTERS   USED   AS   WORD   SIGNS. 

but    could  down  from  great  have    just  know  like    my 

•  •        ••        ••         ••        •  ••        •  •        •• 

•  ••  •        •  ••        ••  •        ••        • 

•  •  •  •  e  • 

not    quite  right  should    the  under  very    will      you 

•••••  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •        •  •  ••••  •• 

When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  words  the  initial  letter  must 
not  be  used  as  a  representative  ;  e.  g.  •  •  when  standing  alone  represents 
"know,"  but  "knowledge"  should  be  written 


•  •    •  •    •  •  • 

••  ••       ••••• 

•  •  •    •       •       • 


OTHER  CHARACTERS   USED   AS  WORD   AND    PART  WORD   SIGNS. 

an       and      ar        ch       ed       en        er       for       in       ing 


is  of        on  or  ou      ow       st  %£     tion     ^ic°hr 

•  •            •  ••  •          • •          •  •        ••        •• 

••  ••  •  ••          ••  •          • 

•  •          ••          •  ••          •  •  ••• 

The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2>  3>  5»  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a  cell,  they 
are  word  signs,  as  follows  : 

had    their      to     was     with  would 


•  •  •  •         •  •  • 

••  •  ••        ••         •• 


The  letter  x  (  •  •  )  when  standing  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 

The  letter  d  followed  by   a  period  f     •         j  is  used   as    the    dollar 
sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign  ;   thus — 


••  ••       ••  ••• 


••     •     $23-75 

An  italicized  word   is  indicated   by  the  prefix  of  point  6  I         )■ 

Lines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a  contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed  ;  hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a  monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided. 

Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  in  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing. 
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O 

M 

u 

< 

c 

u 


o 

Z 

M 
M 

ft 

o 

ft 

Oh 

M 

W 


O        -       A 

m 


C     •  •  • 

e 


V 


03       • 


•    <u 


•  •  • 


b/J 


•  —     •  •  • 


bJD 


•  •        3     •  •  • 


bx) 

•  • 

• 

• 
• 

c 

•  • 

•  • 
• 

<u 

• 

3 
o 

•  • 
•  • 

c 

• 

• 

:>-, 

•  • 

t3 


•     tn 


O  •  • 


C^ 


<v 

■■ 

• 

• 
• 

.5 

•  • 

r* 

• 

• 
• 

• 

"3 

a 

• 
• 

• 

u 

• 

• 

o 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 
• 

• 

o 

• 

•  • 
• 

• 

•— 

• 
• 

• 
• 

(/) 

• 
• 

• 

• 

c 

• 

<u 

• 

3 

• 

• 
• 

•  •  • 
•  •  • 

•    v 


•    aj 


•    fe    •  •  • 


t3 


U 


<% 


•  a. 


•     •  o   *  * 


to 


•       X. 
u 


</>     •  •       .2 


•   ,£! 


■  •  *d 

c 


•  X 


o    •      • 


•      •    o 


•  •  • 


*J         •  • 


•     •  .  is 

u    •  •  • 


•  •       o 


•     •    a. 


o 

• 

• 

• 

.   w 


•  flj 


•    o 


•  •  • 


«i 


0) 


•  •  • 


s 


HI 


•      •    t/J 


2 

o 


o 
a, 


T3 


a  • 


•  •  •      • 


•        be  •      • 

•       .5  •     • 

► 

•  •  •  •  •  • 
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BRAILLE    MUSIC    ALPHABET 
C  U  E  F  G 


Wholes  or  i6ths, 
Halves  or  32ds, 
Quarters  or  64ths, 
Eighths  or  i2Sths, 


E 


A 


B 


Octave  signs, 


Fingering  signs, 


•  4 


•  1 


•  4 

•  5 


•  1 

•  2 


•  4 

•  5 

•  6 


3 

•  l 

•  2 

•  3 


5 

•  l 

•  3 


•  5 

•  6 


•  6 


Rests, 


Accidentals, 


Intervals, 


wor»         .«  oi 


it 


2d 


U  or  ' 


•  •       •  • 

3d 


4th 


5th 


6th 


H 


7th         8th 


slur 


repeat 

2*  «5 

3*  . 


in  accord 
with 

•  • 

•       • 

staccato 

2* 
3*  *6 


turn 


dot 


double  bar       double  bar        pause 
with  repeat 


grace 
note 


double  dot 


3*      3. 

right  hand 
m.  d. 


trill 


left  hand 
m.  g. 


Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign   (      •  Y 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London. 
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STATISTICS. 


The  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows  : 


Resident  at  last  report 
Admitted 


Population  of  the  year  .  . 
Discharged  during  the  year 
Remaining  at  close  of  year 


Boys  Girls  Total 

97  93  19° 

18     23     41 


115    116    231 

21       20       41 

94     96    190 


Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  37  were  from  Pennsylvania, 
2  from  New  Jersey,  1  from  Delaware,  1  from  Arizona.  Of 
those  in  attendance  during  the  year,  166  were  supported 
by  Pennsylvania  (thirty-eight  counties  being  represented), 
14  by  New  Jersey,  4  by  Delaware,  the  remainder  by  the 
Institution  or  by  friends. 

Causes  of  Blindness. — Congenital,  10;  cataract,  1; 
granular  lids,  1;  inflammation,  2;  jaundice,  1;  la  grippe,  1; 
measles,  2;  meningitis,  1;  myopia,  1;  nervous  fever,  1; 
ophthalmia,  9;  retinitis,  1;  scarlet  fever,  2;  traumatica; 
unknown,  4. 

Nativity. — Pennsylvania,  32;  other  States,  4;  foreign 
born,  5. 

Relatives  Blind. — One  girl  had  a  blind  great-great- 
grandmother  ;  one  boy  has  a  blind  brother  ;  one  boy  has  a 
blind  sister,  a  blind  brother  and  two  cousins  ;  one  boy  has 
two  blind  aunts. 

Health. — The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been 
good  as  usual. 

Necrology. — There  have  been  three  deaths,  Elizabeth 
Holmes,  aged  14  years,  who  died  at  her  home  from  con- 
sumption ;  Ambroz  Guruz,  aged  14  years,  whose  death  was 
the  result  of  a  fall  from  a  tree  during  the  summer.  Also 
one  of  our  teachers,  Miss  Anna  B.  Robinson,  who  died  at 
the  Institution,  February  16th,  1892,  from  pneumonia. 

CONVENTION. 

The  Twelfth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  was  held  at 
the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  July  5th,  6th  and 
7th,  1892.     The  papers  read  and  discussed  were  : 
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Paper — "  Co- Education  of  the  Blind  and  Seeing."'' 

Superintendent  Thomas  F.  McCune,  Iowa  Institution. 

Paper — '  'Discipline. ' ' 

Superintendent  Wiuiam  B.  Wait,  New  York  City  Institution. 

Paper — i(  Voluntary  Reading, — how  may  we  Further  its  Practice  in  our 
Schools?" 
Superintendent  Edward  E.  Allen,  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Paper— "The  Vicariate  of  the  Senses." 

Translated   from   the   German  by  Miss  Sara  Whalen,   of  the 
New  York  State  Institution. 

Paper — '  'Blind  Teachers. ' ' 

Superintendent  A.  H.  Dymond,  Ontario  Institution. 

Paper — "Systems  of  Embossed  Pri?iting." 

Superintendent  John  T.  Sibley,  Missouri  Institution. 

Paper—"  What  shall  the  Association  do  for  the  Columbian  Exhibition  f" 
Superintendent  Frank  H.  Hall,  Illinois  Institution. 

Paper — "An  Instructor's  Experience." 

Mr.  Thomas  Truss,  Ontario  Institution. 

CONCLUSION. 

An  invaluable  auxiliary  to  the  school  instruction  of 
the  blind  is  the  opportunity  that  a  city  affords  them  for 
hearing  concerts  and  lectures.  Our  acknowledgements 
are  due  for  the  following  to  : 

Miss  H.  Harris Concert  Tickets 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Adams Lecture  Tickets 

Messrs.  Burditt  &  North Stoddard  Lectures 

The  Philadelphia  Chorus Oratorio  Tickets 

Mr.  George  W.  Childs      Thomas  Concert 

Mr.  R.  T.  Zeckwith Commencement  Recitals 

Mr.  E.  Cholmely-Jones Opera  Tickets 

Mr.  S.  Berens  .    .  Paderewski  Recital 

Dr.  James  MacAlister Drexel  Institute  Recital 

Mr.  D.  D.  Wood      Organ  Recital 

And  in  particular  to  Mrs.  Samuel  Murray,  for  two  Lecture  Recitals 
given  in  our  hall. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  E.  Allen, 

Principal. 
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LIST    OF    PUPILS. 

December  i,  1892. 


FROM    PENNSYLVANIA. 
BOYS. 

Names.  Received. 

1555  Ackerman,  Conrad 1892 

1457  Agnew,  William, 1890 

1249  Applebach,  John, 1885 

1540  Arnd,  Charles  F., 1891 

1576  Ashton,  William, .    .  1892 

1514  Attwood,  Samuel, 1891 

1574  Bachman,  Charles, 1892 

1558  Barker,  Lewis, 1892 

1296  Bausch,  Jacob 1886 

1505  Beans,  Harmon,        1891 

1570  Beckwith,  George  W., 1892 

1416  Bilgram,  Oscar, 1889 

1559  Bloch,  Frederick  J., 1892 

1380  Boone,  Edward  H., 1888 

1524  Burt,  Guy, 1891 

1470  Campbell,  Francis  J., 1890 

1351  Clark,  John  F., 1887 

141 7  Conroy,  Charles  M., 1889 

1577  Currlin,  Willie   A., 1892 

1279  Danenhower,  James, 1886 

1518  Delfine,  Laborie, 1891 

1515  Donnelly,  John  J., 1891 

1372  Dornin,  Robert  J., 1888 

1426  Dunbar,  Emery  M., .    .  1889 

1327  Ether,  Fred.  C, 1886 

1556  Elliott,  William, 1892 

1381  Fisher,  John, 1888 

1439  Fleischer,  Harry  W., 1889 

1499  Garlow,  Gustav, .       1890 

1567  Govan,    Elwood   M., 1892 

1348  Grant,  Edward  P., 1887 

1263  Gulden,  Joseph, 1885 

1572  Hafer,   Daniel  W., 1892 

1280  Ham,  William 1886 

1315  Hardman,  Millard  F., 1886 

1495  Harr,  Milton, 1890 

15 1 1  Hartline,  Edgar 1891 

1565  Hartwig,  John  F., 1892 

1444  Hartzell,  James  A, 1889 

1455  Hill,   Frederick,         1890 

1313  Hirschman,    Charles, 1886 

1427  Hogan,  Edward  H., 1889 

1494  Holden,  James  E., 1890 

1394  Joyce,  Patrick, 1888 

1532  Klausner,  Herman, 1891 

1461  Klinehumple,  Joseph, 1890 

1399  Kulp,  Donald  C, 1888 

1352  Lascomb,   Samuel  J., 1887 

1429  Littlehales,    William   W., 1889 

1428  Lohr,  Thomas, 1889 


Counties. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Lancaster. 

Allegheny. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lehigh. 

Delaware. 

Luzerne. 

Bucks. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Cambria. 

Clinton. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Centre. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

Bradford. 

Mercer. 

Philadelphia. 

Allegheny. 

Blair. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Crawford. 

Adams. 

Bedford. 

Northampton. 

Bedford. 

Montgomery. 

Montgomery, 

Schuylkill. 

Lehigh. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Bradford. 

Philadelphia. 

Allegheny. 

Philadelphia. 

Allegheny. 

Philadelphia. 

Lebanon. 

Northumberland. 

Indiana. 
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H56 
1441 
1546 
1564 
1423 

1125 

1528 

1384 
i58o 

1 154 
1360 
1406 
1270 
1557 

1513 
1424 

1563 
1502 
1256 

I43i 
1445 
1575 
1542 

1385 
1326 

1324 
1386 


1469 
1297 

1398 
1248 

1493 
1336 
1460 
1510 
1446 
1523 


1281 
I3H 
1537 
136  r 

1578 
1467 
i55o 
1436 
1 188 

1379 
1503 
1317 
1401 

1552 
1413 
1245 
1560 


Names.  Received. 

McAleer,  Charles  G., 1890 

McCarty,  Daniel 1889 

McKee,  Robert, 1891 

Miller,  Albert  S 1892 

Miller,  George  E., 1889 

Milligan,  Henry  A., 1889 

O'Malley,  Richard,  .    .    . 1882 

Otto,  Christian  H., 1891 

Paul,  William  B., 1888 

Perry,  Charles, 1892 

Perry,  William  H., 1883 

Porter,  George   F., 1887 

Rhoda,  William, 1889 

Rodgers,  George, 1885 

Rupp,  Raymond, 1892 

vSchmid,  Walter  T., 1891 

Sheehan,  Joseph, 1889 

Slattery,  C.  Alexander, 1892 

Smith,  William  C, 1891 

Sommerfeld,  George, 1885 

Stewart,  Addison, 1889 

Swingle,  Elias  F., 1889 

Thompson,  Adam  L 1892 

Thompson,  James  A., 1891 

Trusal,  Edward, 1888 

Wallace,  Walter, 1886 

Waters,  William  J., 1886 

Wireman,  Kirk, 1888 

FROM  OTHER  STATES. 

Names.  Received. 

Bradley,  Dyonisius 1890 

Biddle,  James  R., 1886 

Collins,  Edward  L., 1888 

Crossan,  Wellington, 1885 

Fowler,  Joseph  R., 1890 

Hughes,  Robert  S 1887 

Magonigal,  Harry  J., 1890 

Nield,  Howard,       1891 

Wall;  Thomas  A., 1889 

Williams,  Thomas  L., 1891 

GIRLS. 

Names.  Received. 

Benfield,  Lillie, 1886 

Bennett,  Susan, .    .  1886 

Brady,  Sophia, 1891 

Brown,  Margaret, 1887 

Burgess,  Susana, 1892 

Carlin,  Mary  V 1890 

Carlson,  Ellen  D.,  1892 

Cassidy,  Annie  M., 1889 

Clunen,  Mary  A.,     .    .    .    .• 1884 

Coleman,  Ella, 1888 

Colvin,  Mabel, 1891 

Conroy,  Lizzie 1886 

Coyle,  Maud  E., 1889 

Crout,  Mary  E., 1891 

Curren,  Mary  E., 1889 

Davis,  Carrie, 1885 

Davis,  Nellie, 1892 


Counties. 

Philadelphia. 

Allegheny. 

Bucks. 

Somerset. 

York. 

Luzerne. 

Luzerne. 

Northumberland. 

Montgomery. 

Tioga. 

Armstrong. 

McKean. 

Berks. 

Philadelphia. 

Lebanon. 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

Luzerne. 

York. 

Bucks. 

Chester. 

Wayne. 

Northumberland. 

Northumberland. 

Indiana. 

Philadelphia. 

Allegheny. 

Montour. 


States. 

Delaware. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Delaware. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Delaware. 
Alabama. 


Counties. 

Luzerne. 

Lackawanna. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Allegheny. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Crawford. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna. 

Northampton. 

Lancaster. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Blair. 

Luzerne. 
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Names. 

1462  Doby,   Mary    Elna 

1516  Donnelly,   Ellen, 

1432  Dreibelbis,  Lydia, 

1525  Eccles,  Mary  E., 

1463  Eccles,  Rebecca 

1362  Evans,  Alice, 

1522  Fancher,  Lelah  M.,  .    .    .    . 

1549  Pint,  Sarah  Y., 

1548  Fleck,  Dora  M.,       .    .    .    . 

1 143  Gerety,  Sarah, 

1579  Green,  Mary  A., 

1553  Gunning,  Mary 

1318  Hancock,  Annie, 

1492  Harkins,  Isabella,      .    .    .    . 

1543  Harowitz,   Esther 

1533  Hartman,  Annie  K.,    .    .    . 

1307  Hay,  Elizabeth, 

1 57 1  Heater,  Minnie  M.,  .    .    .    . 

1392  Heflen,  Annie,    ....    .    . 

1539  Henery,  Mary  F.,    .    .    .    . 

1545  Horney,  Mary  J.,  .    .        .    . 

1530  Jarvis,  Dillie  E., 

147 1  Jones,  Edith  M., 

1283  Jones,  Jennie  A.,  .    .    .    . 

1535  Keebler,  Mary  E.,     .    .    .    . 

13 12  Keegan,  Mary,       

1433  Knight,  Carrie  L.,  .  •  •  . 
1367  Lamereaux,  Bessie,  .  .  .  . 
1521  Lloyd.  Mary, 

1260  Lukey,  Louisa, 

1526  Manning,  Edith  M.,  .  .  . 
1529  Maxwell,  Elizabeth,    .    .    . 

1534  May,  Mabel, 

1527  McDonald,  Margaret  E.,    . 

1447  Miller,  Cora  E., 

1265  Mitchell,  Emma, 

1328  Moore.  Helen 

1402  Naylor,  Elizabeth, 

1520  Ottendorfer,  Katie,    .    .    .    . 

1506  Parry,  Ida, 

1541  Plotner,  Annie   F.,  .    .    .    . 

I5:7  Quinlan,    Annie, 

1435  Ratcliff,  Mattie, 

1223  Rendell,  Eliza,       

1473  Risinger,  Sadie  B.,      .    .    . 

1459  Roach,  Annie, 

1566  Robinson,  Mary  V.,    .    .    . 

1397  Rudolph,  Wilhelmina  M., 

1568  Schiisler,  Annie, 

1531  Slecta,  Annie, 

1561  Smith,  Cora  E., 

1452  Steel,  Annie, 

1507  Spencer,  Dora,       

1 26 1  Stecker,  Florence,  .  .  .  . 
1419  Stutz,  Maria, 

1453  Sybert,  Sarah  J., 

131 1  Turner,  Lizzie, 

1388  Webb,    Annie  J., 

1276  Welsh,  Elizabeth, 

1562  Whitlock,  Esther,     .    .    .    . 

1569  Young,  Rebecca, 


Received. 
[890 
[891 
[889 
[891 
[890 
[887 
[891 
[89I 
[891 

:883 
[892 
[892 
:886 
[890 
[891 
[891 
[886 
[892 
[888 
[891 
[891 
[889 
[890 
[886 
[891 
[886 
[889 
[888 
[891 
[885 
[891 
[891 
[891 
[891 
[889 
[885 
[887 
[889 
1891 
[891 
[891 
[891 
[889 
[884 
[890 
[890 
[892 
;888 
[892 
[891 
[892 
[890 
[891 
[885 
[889 
[890 
[886 
[888 
[885 
[892 
[892 


Counties. 

Lancaster 

Philadelphia. 

Berks. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lycoming. 

Luzerne. 

Perry. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lancaster. 

Philadelphia. 

Lehigh. 

Fayette. 

Pike. 

Lehigh. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Chester. 

Mercer. 

Lycoming. 

Lackawanna. 

Northampton. 

Luzerne. 

Lackawanna. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Northumberland. 

Philadelphia. 

Somerset. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Lancaster. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Indiana. 

Wayne. 

Philadelphia. 

Allegheny. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Dauphin. 

Schuylkill. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Cambria. 

Philadelphia. 

Allegheny. 

Philadelphia. 

Wyoming. 

Cumberland. 
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FROM  OTHER  STATES. 

Names.  Received.  States. 

1551     Aur,    Emma, 1892  New  Jersey. 

1353     Ball,  Ida, 1887  New  Jersey. 

1509     Blauth,  Addie, 1891  New  Jersey. 

1437     Churchill,   Elizabeth, 1889  New  Jersey. 

1391     Deck,  Jessie, 1888  New  Jersey. 

1468     Donato,  Julie  E., 1890  Louisiana. 

1330     Fowler,   Katie, 1887  New  Jersey. 

1536     Winfield,  Mary  E., 1891  New  Jersey. 

Average  Age  of  the  above  Pupils  : 

Boys,  15  years. 
Girls,  16.2  years. 


HOME  INMATES. 


Names. 

Kinney,  Michael,  . 
Boyer,  Emma,  .  . 
GutzlafF,  Fanny,  . 
Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D., 


Admitted 
as  Pupils. 

1848 

1854 

1843 
l86l 


Received 
into  the  Home. 


1852 
1863 

185 1 
1869 


States. 
Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 
China. 
China. 
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Annual  Concert  given  by  the  pupils,  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Institution,  Thursday  Evening,  May  12th,  1892,  at 
7.45  o'clock.  The  Germania  Orchestra  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schmitz  accompanied  our  solo 
performers. 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  Overture — "Poet  and  Peasant," Suppe 

Band. 

2.  Concerto — Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra,  op.  125     ...    Kalkbrenner 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo — Rondo. 

Jesse  Reed,  Thomas  Wieeiams. 

3.  Song — "The  New  Kingdom," Tours 

Susie  Bennett. 

4.  Concerto — Three  Pianos  and  Orchestra Mozart 

Adagio — Rondo,  Tempo  di  Menuetto. 

Florence  Stecher,  Liey  Rendeee,  Liey  Benfieed. 

5.  Andante — Concerto  in  E  minor,  Violin  and  Orchestra  Mendelssohn 

Harry  Shatto. 

6.  Duo  for  Two  Pianos— "  Homage  to  Handel"    .....   Moscheles 

Mabee  Coevin,  Saeeie  GERETY. 

7.  Concerto  No.  3 — Piano  and  Orchestra Beethoven 

Allegro  con  brio — Largo, 

(Cadenza  by  Moscheles). 

Rooke  Loomis. 

8.  Barcarole — Female  Voices  and  Orchestra Adam  Geibel 

9.  Capriccio — Piano  and  Orchestra,  op.  22 Mendelssohn 

Walter  Waeeace. 

10.     Gloria  in  Excelsis D.  D.  Wood 

Fuee  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 
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Closing  Exercises  of  the  Fifty-ninth  term,  Tuesday 
Morning,  June  21st,  1892,  at  10.30  o'clock.  After  the 
exercises  there  was  a  display  of  Kindergarten  and  of 
Industrial  Work. 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  Overture — "Poet  and  Peasant" Suppe 

Band 

2.  Calisthenics — Hoop  Drill 

3.  Reading — Selected Louisa  Lukey 

4.  Clarinet  Solo — "  Polonaise  Brilliante  " Ringleben 

Harry  Shatto 

5.  Club  Swinging Louis  Smith 

{"Wake  !  says  the  Sunshine  " 
"The  Garden  Beds"     "The  Bees" 
"The  Seasons" 

7.  Piano  Solo— "Tarantelle"  •    ■    • S.B.Mills 

L.  Rooke  Loomis 

8.  Address J.  WiEEiS  Martin,  Esq. 

9.  Chorus— "Gloria  in  Excelsis  " D.  D.  Wood 

10.  Award  of  Diplomas,  Certificates  of  Honorable  Discharge,  and  Prizes 

by  the  Principal 

11.  "Auld  Lang  Syne" By  the  School 


The  following  had  completed  the  course  0/ instruction  in  the  Literary, 
Musical,  or  Industrial  Departments,  or  in  all,  and  were  honorably 
discharged, 

WITH  DIPLOMA  : 

Matieda  Schaeffer,  in  Literature, 

Levi  Rooke  Loomis,  in  Music  and  in  Tuning, 

Eemer  E.  Fetter,  in  Tuning. 

with  certificate: 

Jessie  Bobb,  Mary  Coi,ein,  Catharine  Gieeen, 

Ceara  Mieeham,  Sarah  Mouseeey,  Ceceeia  Pfrommer, 

Wieeiam  Goueden,        Harry  Hiee,  Jesse  Reed, 

Harry  Shatto,  Waeter  Thompson. 

The  following  received  the  Harrison  Prize  of  $25  each — given  for 
Patience,  Assiduity,  and  Sustained  Effort  in  the  Industrial  Department. 

Annie  Roche,  Joseph  Keinehumpee. 
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GENERAL   INFORMATION. 


The  Institution  is  located  at  Twentieth  and  Race 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  occupying  rather  more  than  two 
acres  of  land,  and  is  supplied  with  all  the  modern  com- 
forts and  conveniences. 

The  aim  of  this  School  is  to  educate  the  blind  of  the 
State,  with  a  view  to  making  them  self-supporting  and 
good  citizens.  All  those  not  having  sufficient  sight  to 
gain  their  education  in  the  common  schools  are  eligible 
for  admittance. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  the  branches  usually 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  such  higher  studies  as 
the  pupil  can  profitably  undertake.  We  have  every  facility 
for  giving  a  thorough  musical  education,  having  in  daily 
and  constant  use  twenty-one  pianos,  one  grand  organ  and 
two  small  organs,  and  a  large  number  of  brass,  reed,  and 
stringed  instruments.      Piano  tuning  also  is  taught. 

Nearly  all  the  pupils  spend  a  greater  or  less  time  in  the 
work  department.  There  the  boys  are  taught  broom  and 
mattress  making,  carpet  weaving,  and  cane  seating  ;  the 
girls,  hand  and  machine  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  and 
in  some  cases,  cooking. 

Frequent  and  regular  periods  are  devoted  to  exercise  in 
gymnastics,  calisthenics,  and  military  drill. 

The  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware 
make  provision  for  their  blind  here,  paying  for  board  and 
tuition,  while  parents,  guardians,  or  counties  are  required 
to  provide  clothing,  to  pay  traveling  expenses,  and  to 
receive  their  charges  during  the  summer  vacation,  which 
continues  from  the  last  Tuesday  in  June  to  the  first 
Tuesday  in  September. 

The  fee  for  those  able  to. pay  it  is  three  hundred  dollars 
for  the  school  year. 

The  most  suitable  age  for  admittance  is  between  five  (5) 
and  sixteen  (16),  although  those  older  than  sixteen  may 
be  received  for  special  instruction.  The  Institution  is 
neither  an  asylum  for   the   homeless  or  imbecile,  nor  a 
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hospital  for  the  sick,  but  simply  a  school  for  the  educable 
blind.     Disorderly,  disobedient,  and  unmanageable  pupils, 
as  well  as  those  who  are  mentally  deficient,  must  make 
way   for   those    likely   to    be   benefited    by   our   course  of 
instruction. 

Parents  will  do  well  to  encourage  their  blind  children 
to  seize  their  opportunities  ;  for  many  a  boy  or  girl  fails 
to  work  with  a  will  until  he  realizes  that  his  last  year  of 
pupilage  is  upon  him.  The  length  of  term  cannot  exceed 
twelve  years  and  rarely  would  be  more  than  eight. 

The  Institution  is  entirely  non-sectarian.  Pupils  are 
required  to  attend  the  Sunday  morning  service  at  the 
church  their  parents  may  designate. 

Blank  forms  of  application  will  be  sent  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  principal.  Before  admittance,  pupils  must  be 
provided  with  sufficient  changes  of  good,  comfortable 
clothing,  plainly  marked  with  indelible  ink,  and  this 
supply  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  as  necessity 
requires.  The  average  annual  cost  of  clothing  is  thirty 
dollars  ($30)  per  pupil. 

The  earlier  children  are  sent  to  us  the  more  we  can  do 
for  them.  Parents  are  cautioned  not  to  allow  the  forma- 
tion of  bad  habits,  such  as  swaying  the  body,  rolling  the 
head,  and  nervous  moving  of  the  hands.  Children  should 
be  taught  to  dress  and  care  for  themselves,  as  they  would 
do  if  they  had  their  sight.  Much  harm  is  done  by  over- 
indulgent  parents  doing  too  much  for  children  and  requir- 
ing too  little  of  them.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  play 
in  the  open  air  and  with  seeing  children. 

Alphabet  sheets  and  books  printed  in  raised  type  will 
be  furnished  on  application  free  of  charge.  Letters  from 
parents  or  friends  of  blind  children  will  receive  attention. 

Pupils  are  allowed  to  receive  visitors  only  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons  of  each  week  ; — the  first 
Wednesday  of  the  month  excepted.  Parents  and  friends 
will  please  confine  their  visits  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
times  above  mentioned. 

School  exhibitions  take  place  regularly  at  half-past 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Wednesday  of 
each  month  excepting  July,  August  and  September. 

5' 


Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  are  cordially 
invited  to  do  so.  The  school  is  in  session  each  week  day 
of  the  term,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five 
in  the  afternoon,  excepting  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
when  it  closes  at  one  o'clock. 

Edward  E.  Allen, 

Principal. 
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Catalogue  of*  our  Braille  Music  Library. 


PIANO. 

Arditi — II  Bacio  (Le  Baiser  Valse)  arr. 

by  Desgranges. 
Ascher — La  Perle  du  Nord.     Polka. 

Mazurka  des  Traineaux. 
Balfe  — Bohemian  Girl,  arr.  by  Cramer. 
Banister — Treatise  on  Harmony,  5  vols. 
Bargiels  —Piano  Piece,  op.  32,  No.  1. 
Beethoven  — Second  Waltz- 
Bagatelles,  op.  33. 
Sonatina,  op.  49. 
Four  Sonatinas. 
Two  Sonatas,  op.  14. 
Sonata  Pathetique,  op.  13. 
Sonata,  op.  27,  No.  2. 
op.  53. 
"        op.  26. 

op.  31,  No.  3. 
Bellini — March,  from  Norma,  arr.  by 
Beyer. 
Airs  from  Norma,  arr.  by  Beyer. 
Bennett — The  Fountain,  op.  10. 
Bertini — Twenty-five  Studies,  op.  29. 
Lessons  Seven  to  Thirteen  (from 
Piano  Method). 
Bertini,  H.,  Jr. —Twenty-five  Etudes, 
op.  100. 
Twenty-five  Etudes,  op.  32. 
Blakeslee — May  Party  Dance,  op.  9. 
Let's    be  Gay    Mazurka,    op.  25, 

No.  3. 
Crystal    Fountain  Waltz,  op.    25, 

No.  1. 
Social  Hop  Schottische. 
Blumenthal,  J. — La   Source,    caprice, 
op.  1. 
Priere  des  Matelots,  op.  48. 
Bucalossi — Simpatica  Waltz. 

Sweet  Violets  Waltz. 
Burgmiiller — Heures  de  Loisir,  op.  35. 
Twenty-five    Easy     and    Progres- 
sive Studies,  op.  100. 
Chopin— Waltz,  op.  34,  No.  3,  arr.  by 
Kullak. 
Impromptu,  op.  29. 
Marche  funebre,  op.  35. 
Nocturne,  op.  9,  No.  2. 
Second  Waltz,  op.  64. 
Waltz,  op   64,  No.  1. 
Clementi — Six  Sonatinas,  op.  36. 
Six  Sonatinas,  opa.  37  and  38. 
Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  revised  by 
Tausig,  vols.  1  and  2. 
Clendon — Zingary  Polka. 
Concone  -  Decameron  Melodique  (Ten 

Recreations). 
Coote— Old  London  Lancers. 
Cramer — Forty-two  Exercises,  vols    1 
and  2. 
Reve    du    Cour.   Pensee    Roman- 
tique. 
Crowe  — See-Saw  Waltz.      . 

Fairy  Voices  Waltz. 
Czibulka— Stephanie  Gavotte,  op.  3T. 


Czerny — Thirty  Etudes,  op.  299. 

Daily  Studies  for  the  Piano,  op.  337. 

Die  Vorschule,  op.  636. 

One  hundred  and  one  Elementary 
Studies,  op.  261. 

Op.  821.     Book  1. 
De   Camors— "Bid    Me    Good-Bye" 

Waltz. 
Delibes — Sylvia    011    la    Nymphe    de 

Diane. 
Diabelli,    Anton — Le  Bouquetier,    op. 

151. 

Melodies  for  Four  Hands,  op.  149. 
Dohler — Nocturne,  op.  24. 
Donizetti — The  Daughter  of  the  Regi- 
ment, arr.  by  Beyer. 

La  Favorita,  arr.  by  Beyer. 

Lucia    di    Lammermoor,    arr.  by 
Beyer,  op.  42. 
Dreyschock — La  Fontaine,  op.  96. 

Un  Doux  Entretien,  op.  92. 

Gavotte. 
Dupont — Chanson    Hongroise,  op.  27. 
Durand — Chacone,  op.  62. 

Pomponnette,  op.  80. 

First  Waltz,  op.  83. 

Second  Waltz,  op.  86. 
Dussek — Sonata,  op.  9,  No.  1. 

Les  Adieux,  Rondo. 

La  Consolation,  op.  62. 
Farnbach  —  Adieux     a.     Copenhague 

Polka. 
Fileantes — Les  Etoilese,  op.  26. 
Gade  —Five  Christmas  Pieces,  op.  36. 
Gautier — Claire  Waltz. 
Godard — Second  Waltz,  op.  56. 

Third  Waltz,  op.  71. 
Godefroid — Songes  dores,  orientale. 
Godfrey — The  Royal  Edinburgh  Lan- 
cers. 
Hall — Practical  Studies. 
Hamilton — Selections. 
Handel — Air  Varied. 

Chacone  in  F. 

Harmonious  Blacksmith. 
Haydn — Allegro.    Fifth  Sonata. 

Sonata  No.    1  in  G. 


3 

«« 

F. 

4 

«< 

D. 

11 

<< 

G. 

16 

i  < 

A. 

20 

a 

F. 

Menuetto  de  la  I2me  Sonata. 

Menuetto  de  la  3ime  Sonata. 
Heller — Piano  Studies,  op.  46,  Book  1. 

Progressive  Studies. 
Herz — Mouvemeut  Perpetuel,  op.  91, 
No.  3. 

'Tis  the  Last  Rose  of  Summer.   Air 
with  variations. 
Horneman — Easy  Pieces,  op.  7. 

Op.  13. 
Hunten — Introductory  Lessons. 

Repos  de  L'Etude,  Parts  1  and  2. 
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Jungmann — Joys  on  Aim,  op.  67. 
Kalkbrenner  —  Ecole     du     Pianiste. 
Twenty-four  Etudes,  op.  20. 
Twelve  Etudes,  op.  108. 
Easy  and  Progressive  Etudes,  op. 

169. 
Exercises  de  la  Methode  de  Piano. 
Rondo  pastoral. 

Second  Rondo  pastoral,  op.  59. 
Kerchner — Album  Leaf,  op.  7. 
Ketterer — Boute-en-Train  Galop,  op. 
121. 

Kuhe — Grand  Galop  de  Concert,  op. 
66. 

La  Rose  du  Soir,  op.  29. 
Kuhlau — Three  Sonatinas,  op.  20. 

Three  Sonatas,  op.  52. 

Six  Sonatas,  op.  55. 

Three  Sonatas,  op.  59. 

Four  Sonatinas,  op.  88. 
Kullak — Little  Huntsmen. 

Youthful  Days. 
Kunz — Two-Hundred  Short  Canons, 

op.  14. 
Lack — Mazurka  Elegante. 
Lange — Dressed  for  the  Ball,  op.  292 

In  Rank  and  File,  op.  249. 

Playfulness,  op.  292. 
Lanner — Die  Romantiker  Waltzer,  op. 
177. 

Hof-Ball-Tanze,  Waltzer,  op.  r6i. 

Hoffnungs-Strahler    Waltzer,    op. 
158. 
Leybach — Der    Freischiitz   Fantasie, 

op.  92. 
Liszt — Trois  melodies  hongroises. 
Litolff — Le  Chant  de  la  fileuse,  op.  81. 
Loeschhorn — Forty-eight  Progressive 

Studies,  op.  65. 
Lowthian — Farewell  Waltz. 
Lyseberg — The  Thrashers,  op.  71. 
Mayer — The  Chase,  op.  121,  No.  20. 

The  Young  Dancer,  op.  121,  No.  4. 

Romance  Italienne,  op.  134. 

Tarentella,  op.  121,  No.  2. 
Moscheles — "Hommage   a.  Handel," 

op.  92.    For  two  Pianos. 
Mozart — Sonata  No. 


2  in 

G. 

3  " 

C. 

5- 

6. 

7-. 

10  in 

B. 

14  " 

D. 

16  " 

A. 

17  " 

F. 

Two   Sonatas,  op.  25.      For   Four 

Hands. 
Fantaisia  and  Sonata,  No.  18. 
Ah !   vous   dirai-je    Maman.      Air 

varied. 
Fantaisia  D  Minor. 
Marche  turque. 
Fantaisie     Elegante     (Opera     of 

Magic  Flute),   arr.  by  Leybach, 

op.  77. 


Mendelssohn  —  Fantaisies   Nos.    1,    2 
and  3,  op.  16. 
Celebre  presto. 
Rondo  Capriccioso,  p 

Songs  without  Word  2 

Neldy— Voix  du  Ciel,  Oj 

Oesten — White  Roses,  op.  276,  Nos.  1, 

2,  5-  6. 
Osborne — La  Pluie  de  perles,  valse,  op. 

61. 
Plaidy — Technical  Studies,  Vols.  1,  2, 3. 
Prudent — Danse  des  Fees,  op.  41. 
Raff — Thirty  Progressive  Studies. 
Ragoczy — Marche  Hongroise. 
Ravina— Etudes  Mignonnes,  op.  60. 

Petit  Bolero,  op.  62. 
Reeves — Mephisto  Polka. 
Ritter — Les  Courriers,  op.  40. 
Rossini — Rondo,  op.  30,  arr.  by  Hun- 
ten,  from  Opera  of  Cenerentola. 
Roubier  —  Marche   des  Troubadours, 

op.  32. 
Roussel  —  Etude  en  octaves. 

Valse  a  Quatre  Mains. 
Rubinstein — Ondine. 
Saint-Saens — Third  Concerto  for  Piano 

and  Orchestra,  op.  29. 
Scarlatti — Sonata. 

Schubert — Four    Impromptus,    op.  90. 
Revised  by  Franz  Liszt. 
Four  Impromptus,  op.   142.     Re- 
vised by  Franz  Liszt. 
Moments  Musicale,  op.  94.      Re- 
vised by  Franz  Liszt. 
Schulhoff — Galop  di  bravura,  op.  17. 
Schumann —Petite  Fantaisie,  op.  13. 
Streabbog-  Golden  Stars  (Seven  Easy 
Dances). 
The  Pleasures  of  Youth,  op.  175. 
Spindler  —  Klange   aus   dem   Siiden, 
op.  148. 
Knospen,  op.  56. 

Sylphen  (Six  easy  dances),  op.  93. 
Wellenspiel,  op.  6. 
Wiesenblumen,  op.  65. 
Steibelt  —  L'Orage    Rondo    Pastoral, 

"Storm." 
Strauss — Interpretationen  Waltzer,  op. 

97- 
Mauuscripte,  op.  90. 
Tausend  und  Eine  Nacht  Waltzer, 

op.  346. 
Kiinstler  Leben  Waltzer,  op.  316. 
Wiener  Blut  Waltzer,  op.  354. 
Lorelei  Rheiuklange  Waltzer,  op. 

154. 
Neu-Wien  Waltzer,  op.  342. 
Arm-in-Arm  Polka  Mazurka,  op. 

15. 
Bitte  Schon  Polka,  op.  372. 
Die  Publicisten,  op.  321. 
Kathinka  Polka,  op.  210. 
Stadt  und  Land  Polka  Mazurka, 

op.  322. 
Sullivan  —  Patience     Waltz,    arr.    by 

d' Albert. 
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-Allegro  de  sonate. 


Sidney  Smith — Marche  des  Tambours. 

Thalberg — Andante,  op.  32. 
Urb-pVi  v.e  Piano  School. 

'atore  (arr.  by  Dorn). 
Von  1  a,  -Grelots  Galop. 

Wagner — ...     jhe  Religiense. 
Waldteufel — Douce  Souvenance  Valse. 

La  Barcarole  Valse. 

Les  Fleurs  Valse. 

Les  Sonrires  Valse. 
Weber — Concerto  in  F   Minor,  op.  79. 

Derniere  Pen see  musicale. 

Oberon  Pantaisie,  arr.  by  Spindler, 
op.  285. 

Grand  Polonaise,  op.  21. 

Invitation  to  the  Waltz,  op.  65. 

Mouvement  perpetuel. 

Polacca,  op.  72. 

Rondo,  op.  62. 
Wely — Monastery  Bells. 
Wheeler — Sea  Breeze  Polka. 
Wollenhanpt — The  Streamlet. 

CHOICE    PIANO    PIECES. 

Vol.  1. 
Handel — Prelude. 
Seb.  Bach— Prelude. 
"Scarlatti — Toccata. 
Rameau — Rondo. 
Emm.  Bach — Presto. 

Vol.  2. 
Benda- 

Field — Nocturne. 
Seb.  Bach— Invention. 
Steibelt — Etude. 
Handel — Courante. 

Vol.  3. 
Hassler — Solo. 
Chr.  Bach— Finale. 
Paradies — Toccata. 
Scarlatti— Toccatina. 
Cramer — Etude. 

Vol.  4. 
Seb.  Bach — Scherzo. 
Boely — Danse  villageoise. 
Handel — Passecaille. 
Albrechtberger — Fugue. 
Fried.  Bach — Finale. 

Vol.  5. 
Paradies — Allemande. 
F.  Schubert— Meditation. 
Fr.  Couperin — Le  Petit  Moulin  de  Vent. 
S£b.  Bach — Invention. 
Mozart — Gigue. 

Vol.  6. 
Kirnberger — Allegro. 
Purcell — Prelude. 
Emm.  Bach — Studio. 
Chopin — Prelude. 
S.  Heller— Etude. 

Vol.  7. 
Martini — Prelude. 
Seb.  Bach — Gigue. 
Scarlatti — Toccata. 
Fr.  Schubert- 
Frescobaldi — Fugue. 


Vol.  8. 
Emm.  Bach — Allegro. 
Kirnberger — Piece. 
Cramer — Etude. 
Smith — Fantasia. 
Seb.  Bach — Allemande. 

Vol.  9. 
Chopin — Prelude. 
Clementi — Finale. 
Hummel — Btude. 
Seb.  Bach — Prelude. 
Mendelssohn — Caprice. 

VOL.  10. 
Thalberg— Etude. 
Chopin — Prelude. 
Seb.  Bach — Fugue  (Trois  Voix). 
Schumann — Fantasia. 
Chopin — Presto. 


Twenty-three    Select    Pieces    for   the 

Pianoforte. 
Musical  Notation.     Braille. 

ORGAN. 

Bach — Passecaille  and  fugue,  C  Minor. 
Prelude  and  fugue,  C. 

G. 

A. 
Fantaisia  and  fugue,  G  Minor. 


Prelude 

<  < 

F      " 

*  < 

<  < 

C       " 
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<  < 
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B 
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E  Flat. 

Toccata 

<  < 

F. 

Prelude 

<  < 

D  Minor 

Fantaisia 

<< 

C       " 

Prelude 

<  ( 

E       " 

Toccata 

<  < 

C. 

Prelude 

<  i 

C. 

i  < 

i  < 

G. 

c  i 

<( 

D. 

Toccata 

<< 

D  Minor 

Fugue 

C       " 

t  < 

G      " 

«< 

B       " 

Canzona 

D      " 

Choral 

E  Flat. 

Choral 

in  A. 

<  < 

"    G. 

Hongroise. 


Prelude  and  fugue,  D  Minor. 
Concerto  A       " 

Beethoven — Motivo  from  op.  73,  arr. 

by  E.  J-  Hopkins. 
Elvey — Accompaniment  and  Anthem, 

Arise  !  Shine  ! 
Franck — Fantaisie,  op.  16. 

Pastorale,  op.  19. 
Haydn — Credo   (First   Mass),   arr.  by 
E.  J.  Hopkins. 
Gloria  (First  Mass),  arr.  by  E.J. 

Hopkins. 
Kyrie  Eleison  (Second  Mass),  arr. 
by  E.  J.  Hopkins. 
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Guilmant — Grand  Choeur  triomphal, 

op.  47,  in  A. 
Mendelssohn — Second  Sonata. 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G. 
Mozart — Pignus  Futurum,  arr.  by  B.  J. 
Hopkins. 
Benedictus  (Requiem),  arr.  by  E. 

J.  Hopkins. 
Placido  e  il  Mar  Andiamol  (from 
Idomineo),arr.  by  K.J.  Hopkins. 
Peters — Accompaniment  to  Mass  in  D. 
Rink — Forty  Preludes,  op.  37. 
Thirty  Preludes,  op  53. 
Twelve  Adagios,  op.  57. 
Schneider — Pedal  Studies. 
Smart— No.  8. 

Accompaniment  to  Jubilate  in  G. 
Widor  —  Toccata      (Symphony      for 
Organ). 
Intermezzo  (First  Symphony.) 
Symphony  No.  5,  op.  42. 
Symphony  No.  2,  op.  13. 
Zipoli — Pastorale,  arr.  by  E.  J.    Hop- 
kins. 

SELECT    ORGAN    MOVEMENTS. 

Mozart  —  Deus   Tibi    Laus   et   Honor 

(Motet),  arr.  by  E.J.  Hopkins. 
Hopkins,  E.  J. — Allegro  Moderato. 

Adagio  Cantabile. 
Smart — Festive  March  in  D. 

Andante  Grazioso  in  G. 

Evening  Prayer. 
Bennett-Steggall — Barcarole. 
Guilmant — Grand  Chorus  in  D. 
Hopkins — Siciliano. 
Seven     Hymn    Tunes,     Ancient    and 

Modern. 
Recuiel  de  Morceau  d'Orgue,  vols.  1, 

2,  3,  4,  5- 
Forty- five  Hymn  Tunes. 
Collection    of   fifty-five    pieces    from 

Ancient  and  Modern  Authors. 

VOCAL. 

Bennett — Eight  Songs,  opa.  23,  35,  47. 

Concone — Fifty  Lessons  in  Singing, 
Voice  Parts  and  Piano  Accom- 
paniments. 

Coward,  J.  M. — Merry  Little  Drum- 
mers. 

Gauthier — O  Salutaris,  forthree  voices. 

Gluck — Tantum  Ergo,  for  four  voices. 

Greenwood — Two  Part  Exercises  for 
Choirs  and  Schools. 

Hatton — The  Indian  Maid,  Glee.    ' 

Himmel — Mater  Divinse  Gratise. 

Loth— Sacris  Solemnis,  for  three  voices. 
Verbum  Supernum,  for  three 
voices. 


Lebel — Kyrie  Eleisoh. 
Leslie — Lullaby  of  Life. 
Marcello — O  Sacrum  Convivium. 
Minard — Tantum  Ergo. 
Palestrina — Adoremus  Te. 

O  Bone  Jesu. 

Tu  es  Petrus. 
Roussel— O  Crux,  Ave  (Motet). 
Scala — Twenty-five  Concise  Vocal  Ex- 

.  ercises. 
Vittoria — Jesu  Dulcis  (Motet). 
West— The  Streams. 

SELECTED    MADRIGALS. 

Twelve  Songs  for  Soprano  Voice. 
Ten  Songs  for  Bass  Voice. 
Twelve  Songs  for  Contralto  Voice. 
Eleven  Songs  for  Contralto  or  Mezzo- 

Soprano  Voice. 
Eleven  Songs  for  Tenor  Voice. 
Strange  Adventure  Quartette. 
Among  the  Lilies. 

VIOLIN. 

Dancla — Six  Trios,  op.  99. 
Kayser — -Thirty-six  Etudes,  op.  20. 
Rode — Twenty-four  Caprices. 
Schubert — School  for  Violin. 

BAND. 

Asch — Oriental  March  from  La  Cara- 
vane. 

Arban — Method  for  Cornet  and  Sax- 
horn. 

Bach — German  Chorals. 

Twelfth  Andante  and  Waltz. 

Brande — Fantasia,    Hunt   for    Happi- 
ness. 

Donizetti — Air  and  Chorus  from  The 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment. 

Diffenbach   (a   former  pupil) — Alpha 
Polka. 

Frankenfield — Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Leland    (a    former    pupil) —  Fairview 
March. 

Meyerbeer — Potpourri    from    Hugue- 
nots. 

Peter — Humorous   March,   The    Jolly 
Coppersmith,  arr.  by  Boetiger. 

Puerner — On  the  Sands,  Galop. 

Skidmore  (a   former   pupil) — Carlisle 
March. 

Suppe — Overture,    Poet  and  Peasant, 
arr.  by  M.  C.  Meyrelles. 

Wallace — Annette  Waltz. 

Welker — Irresistible  Polka. 

Schubert — Serenade,  arr.  by  Vaughan. 

Sponholtz — Peace  of  Mind. 

The  Bridal  Rose. 

The  Color  Guard  March. 

Little  Rose  Waltz. 


Nearly  all  the  above  came  from  the  printing  offices  in  London,  Paris,  Edin- 
burgh and  Boston.     The  rest  was  written  out  by  our  pupils. 
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